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NOTE TO THE TWENTY-EOURTII EDITION. 

Tue greater part of the fresh matter inserted in this 
edition lias been based on material supplied by Dr. Adams. 
In harmony with the original idea of the book, I have 
endeavoured to give a clear and concise account of the results 
of philological research, so that tho student may lay a good 
foundation for future acquirements. No attempt has been 
made, however, to alter the elementary character of tho work, 
which retains the essential features of former editions. 

J. F. Davis. 
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ELEMENTS 


OF 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


PART I. 

CLASSIFICATION OF LANG U AG I 


SS. 

1. Men communicate their thoughts by means of spoken 

or written symbols, varying in form and length, commonly 
called words. 

These words, if submitted to a careful analysis, can ho 
readily resolved into elements, each of which had at one 

time a special meaning. Thus, the word unjrrodu dive ness 
contains the following primary forms_ 

due-, bring. 
pro-due-, bring forth. 
pro-duc-t, what is brought forth. 
pro-duc-t-ivc, supplying what is brought forth 
un-pro-duc-t-irc, not supplying what is, &c. 
un -pro-duc-t-ivc-ness, the state of not supplying, &c. 

2. These elementary forms were originally independent 
gmficant symbols of speech. Some still retain their sic 

rufieauce, as god like ; others, from occupying a subordinate 

haveT’ff l 8 thUS P r<m0UIW<1 with less emphasis 
liave suffered mutilation or modification, as -hj (like) in 
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god-ft/; ami others have become obsolete, as un (not) in 
un-yod-ly. 

3. Some of these worn and mutilated forms have lost 
their primitive meaning, and are suffixed or prefixed to 
numerous words to indicate the relation in which those 
words stand to others in the sentence. Thus, like originally 
meant body, then possession , resemblance , and finally, in the 
form fy, is attached to many words to form adjectives and 
adverbs. 

The letter s in s/teak-s is the modification of a form which 
was originally a demonstrative pronoun, meaning ‘that 
yonder ' ; in its altered form it has become simply a mark 
of the third person singular of the Indicative Mood Present 
Tense. 

4. By a wide investigation of the forms of words. 
Comparative Philology has shown that languages may he 
arranged in three great groups or Classes — 

1. Monosyllamc. 

2. Agglutinative. 

3. Inflected. 

5. The Monosyllabic class includes those languages that 
communicate thought or ideas by means of monosyllabic 
words only. Dialects of this character are spoken by one- 
third of the human race. The Chinese may he taken as a 
type. “ One tongue, the Chinese, has never advanced out 
of its primitive monosyllabic stage ; its words remain even 
to the present day simple radical syllables, closely resembling 
the Indo-European loots, formless, not in themselves parts 
of speech, but made such only by their combination into 
sentences where the connection and the evident require¬ 
ments of the sense show in what signification and relation 
each is used.”—Whitney, Lect. VII. 

It must not be assumed, however, that there are 
absolutely no traces of inflection in this class, for Chinese 
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■o-chac, ‘ we,’ is compounded of wo, ‘ 1/ and chan, onco 
signifying ‘company,’ l>ut now used solely as a sign of 
plurality. 

In addition to the Chinese, t lie languages of Tibet, Hannah, 
Siam, Pet/ii, Aaam, and Cambodia have been grouped under 
the Monosyllabic class. 

G. In the Agglutinative class tho radical elements are 
combined so as to express compound ideas; but. although 
many of these elements are mutilated or compressed, yet 
the root-word retains its form and significance, so that the 
constituent parts are capable of ready separation. 

The names Agglutinate and Agglutinatin' have been 
applied to this class, because the monosyllabic elements 
are, as it were, ‘glued’ together to form new words; but 
the terms aim at. nothing more than the general description 

of a characteristic which appears to some extent in the 
Inflected class. 

, T1 f “°, mad tribcs of A sia WOW) failed Turanians, or 
swift rulers/ to distinguish them from the agricultural 

Aryans, or ‘ "Hers ’; and as (hose wandering races spoke, 

end Still speak, agglutinate dialcets, the term Turanian 

has been suggested and employed to designate II,is elass 
ot languages. 

As an illustration of the ease with whirl, a Turanian 

be ‘ 1 , CC0, "l' 0 S 0 . 1 , compare the declension of 
the Turkish noun a Ian, ■ man/ with that, of a similar noun 

‘ 7. y ' e °!° d '“ nglmg0 - T " the latter the suffixes 

denoting number and ease are frequently so compressed us 
to be difhcult of recognition. 


Sing. 

Nom. adorn 
Acc. adorn-i 
Gen. fidem-un 
Gat. ndom-eh 
Abl. adorn-den 


I’lur. 

adem-lor 

adem-lor-i 

adem-lor-un 

adom-ler-ch 

adem-kr-den 


i 2 
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AGGLUTINATIVE LANGUAGES. 


7. In the Old World the languages of the Turanian class 
form two groups—the Northern and the Southern. The 
Xorthcm, or Cgro-Tataric division, includes the dialects 
spoken by the various Tatar tribes inhabiting the north 
of Asia, extending from Japan to the Ural mountains. In 
Kurope this Ugrian family is represented by the Samoyedes, 
Lajtps, Finns, Liconians, and Fsthonians 1 in the north ; 
by the Cossacks, Kalmuks, and Turks in the east; by the 
Magyars of Hungary and the Biscayans of the Pyrenees. 
Basque (Bascon, Vascon, or Gascon) survives in the Spanish 
provinces, Biscaya, Guipuscoa, A lava, and Navarre, and 
in parts about St. Jean de Luz and Labourdin in France; 
and the names Aquitaine, Guieune, Gascogne recall the 
old Herian Aquitani and Gascones. The Basque is sup¬ 
posed to be the sole relic of the languages spoken by the 
people of Western Europe prior to the irruption of the 
Kelts. In structure it bears a strong resemblance to the 
American languages. 

The Tungusic tribes are found on the northern frontier 
of China, extending northwards and eastwards almost to 
the Sea of Japan; the Mongols are situated on their 
western borders. 

The southern division includes the languages of the 
Deccan, and the various Malay and Polynesian dialects. 

The Turanian records of which we have any precise 
knowledge are nearly all less than four hundred years 
old, and all later than the Christian era. 

1 For details see Dr. Dormer's Report on the Finn and Lapp, Phil. 
Soc. Annual Address, 1879 ; and Latham, Outlines of Philoloejxj, 
Section II. 
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AGGLUTINATIVE LANGUAGES. 

(TURANIAN.) 

1. Northern. 

I Turkoman. 

Turkic Kirghis. 

( Turkish. 

I Sainoyede. 
Samoyeuic Yenisei. 

^Ostynk. 

( Lappish. 

Finnish. 


UgroFinnisii 


Estlionian. 
Livonian. 
Peruvian. 
Tshereiniss. 
Mordvin. 
Karelian. 
Magyar. 

Tungusic —Mandshu. 

Mokoouc 11 1 ""® 0 !' 

[ Ivalimilc. 
IiiKUiAN —Basque. 

Japonic f ??» w,wsa 

[ Korean. 


2. Southern. 


Duavidian 


Malayan 


Tamil. 

Telugu. 

Cnnarese. 

Malayalim. 

Malay. 

Melanesian. 

Polynesian. 


The above represent the chief Turanian languages of 
Asia, Europe, and Polynesia; but most of the native 
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dialects of Africa and America exhibit the same philological 
struct ure. 

In the present immature stage of philology, it would ho 
unwise to regard the classification of the Turanian group 
as final. Much doubt still prevails whether the last four 
divisions of the northern branch ought to bo included. 

,s - In the Iujlected class phonetic corruption and decay 
prevail to a far greater extent than in the Turanian. 
Modifications of thought are expressed by a central root 
to which prefixes or .suffixes, or both, are attached. These 
subordinate elements are monosyllabic words, frequently 
so wasted and worn as to defy recognition. Their meaning 
has been faintly preserved by tradition, but the fragmentary 
words are commonly used as symbols to indicate the rela¬ 
tion existing between the central root and some external 
object. 

Keen the root is frequently so disguised that none but 
a trained philologist can separate the component parts. 
Ibis closer welding of the primary elements distinguishes 
the Inflected from the Turanian class. 

b. It must not ho supposed that all monosyllables are 
primary roots. They frequently represent two or more 
earlier worths mutilated and compressed. In some words 
this is evident to the eye, as dear in dear th ; in others, a 
well-known word is partly disguised, as bear in bir-th , or 
wholly disguised, as r in r ock, compared with cr-ag and 
caer-; and in others a simpler form may bo obtained by 
comparing related words. Thus from mir th and merr-y 
(A.-S. mir-ije) we recover an obsolete monosyllable mir. 

►Some writers maintain that the ultimate form of these 
radicals was a consonant followed by a vowel ; others, a 
vowel followed by a consonant; and others, a vowel flanked 
by two consonants. If an apparent root begins or ends 
with two consonants, it may safely bo inferred that an 
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intervening vowel is lost, and the word is a compressed 
dissyllable. Thus bring was originally ber-iuy, where 
her = hear, fer ; lark = lav-cr-ock, Arc. 

10. The primary roots have been divided into two 
distinct classes—those signifying action, and those indicat¬ 
ing position. The former are called Verbal, or Predicative, 
the latter Pronominal, or Demonstrative roots. 

The demonstrative roots are few in number and simple 
in structure, consisting of a vowel and a consonant. They 
indicate position, here by me, there by you, there yonder, 
and are said to liavo been the origin of pronouns. 

The propriety of this division has been questioned, 1 and 
it has been plausibly shown that the so-called pronominal 
roots are simply mutilated forms of a verbal root ken, 
meaning ‘ look.’ 

11. Various theories have been propounded respecting 
the origin of the monosyllabic eloments, but the problem 
still remains unsolved. Of these theories, one certainly 
affords a satisfactory explanation of the genesis of many 
words, and probably insuilieient knowledge of primary 
forms alone binders its application to all. 

This theory is commonly but inconveniently called tho 
Onomatojioetic or Ouomatojxiic ; a less objectionable namo 
is Mimetic." 

12. Languages in their historical development appear to 
move in cycles. They commence in the monosyllabic 
form ; natural indolence, or, as it is sometimes called, the 
economy of force, produces synthetic or agglutinative 
forms; and the same principle carried still further generates 


See the late Professor Key’s Language, kc., c. xxv. 

2 This name was suggested by one of the ablest exponents of the 

r; c 7’ thC lat0 r rofe=SOr K «y- F “ r * Ml explanation and 
J f SystL ' m \ se<1 Wedgwood's Introduction to Ins Dictionary, 
ami Key s Language, its Origin, kc., c. i. 
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inflection. When inflection has reached its fullest develop¬ 
ment a reaction sets in ; a process of disintegration ensues; 
the inflectional suffixes and prefixes are gradually dropped, 
and a vast number of words reassume the monosyllabic 
type. 

We have no historic or philological evidence to prove 
that any inflected language has again passed completely 
into the monosyllabic stage. Judging from the changes 
which some languages have undergone, wo should rather 
say that the tendency of given speech is towards a greater 
variety of forms, for while the older words are curtailed, 
new compound terms are coined to express new ideas. 

If a language consists exclusively of monosyllables, it 
belongs to the Monosyllabic class; if it consists partly of 
monosyllables, partly of agglutinate words, it is said to 
belong to the Turanian class ; if it contains monosyllabic, 
agglutinate, and inflected forms, it is ranged in the Inflected 
class. 

As the English language exhibits numerous examples of 
the three types, it is an inflected tongue. 

13. The languages, ancient and modern, spoken by the 
great civilized nations of the world belong to the inflected 
class. It is necessary, therefore, to examine the sub¬ 
divisions of this group in greater detail. 

It is divided into two great families —the Semitic and 
the Indo-European. 

These inflected families are readily distinguished from 
each other by the fact that the so-called Semitic ‘roots’ 
are invariably dissyllabic, and consist of three consonants. 
“ Numerous words are formed from these roots by a simple 
change of vowels, leaving the consonantal skeleton as much 
as possible intact.” 1 


1 M. Miiller, Lectures, 1st series, p. 260. 
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It is evident, however, that these triliteral Semitic 
‘roots’ would be impossible elements in a spoken language. 
They are merely grammatical expedients, and cannot bo 
accepted as the ultimate forms of any Semitic dialect. A 
more searching analysis would reveal their compound 
character and monosyllabic origin. 1 

14. Ihe name Semitic was given to the family by writers 
who fancied that its various dialects were spoken by tho 
descendants of Shem. 

It has been divided into three sections—the Aramaic, 
the Hebraic, and the Arabic. 

The Aramaic includes the languages of Syria, Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and part of the ancient kingdoms of Babylonia and 
Assyria, represented by Syriac ami Chaldee. The former 
is preserved in a translation of the Bible, a.d. 200, and in 
other writings of later date; the latter is the language 
adopted by the Jews during the Babylonian captivity, and 

by them transplanted to Palestine. It was the dialect spoken 
by Christ and 11 is disciples. 

The most important member of tho Hebraic branch is 

Hebrew, the ancient language of Palestine, which was finally 

displaced by Arabic at the conquest of Palestine and Syria, 

a.d. 636. Samaritan, Phoenician, and Carthaginian beloim 
to this section. * 

The victories of Mahommed in the seventh cent ury estab¬ 
lished Arabic as the dominant language of the conquered 
countries in Asia Africa, and Europe. Besides tho various 
Aiab dialects, Etluopic and Amharic, or ancient and modern 
Abyssinian, are included in the Arabian branch. 
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SEMITIC. 


j Syriac. 

Aramaic Chaldee. 

( Neo-Syriac. 


Hebraic « 


1 lebrew. 

inaritan. 
Pluenician. 
C’arthai/inian. 


(s [ ; 
( 


o 

( Arabic. 

Arabian | Ethiopic. 

I Amliaric. 


15. The districts of Asia lying between the Hindu-Kusli, 
the Belur-lagh, and the Caspian are supposed to have been 
the early home of emigrant tribes that successively invaded 
Europe and south western Asia, and dispossessed an earlier 
Turanian population. These emigrant races, from their 
linguistic atlinities, have been grouped together as a 
separate family. They have been called Japhetic by those 
who believed them to he the descendants of Japhet; 
Caucasian , because they chiefly represent that typo of the 
human race ; Indo-Gcrmanic, by writers who first detected 
the affinity of the Indie and Germanic dialects; Iiulo- 
Uurojtcan, when it was discovered that most of the European 
nations shared that affinity. Ilecently they have been 
somewhat loosely termed Aryan, because the two Asiatic 
branches called themselves Aryans, literally ‘ploughers,’ 
in contradistinction to their Turanian, or nomad, neighbours 
and enemies. This term, though not free from objections, 
seems likely, on account of its conciseness, to supplant the 
older designations of the Indo-European family. It is 
properly applicable only to the Indian and Iranian 
branches, but these may easily be classed as East Aryan, 
and the European divisions as West Aryan. 

16. By selecting those terms which are common to all 
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or most of the languages of the family, an attempt has 
been made to reproduce the social, political, and religious 
life of this primitive race. AVe thus learn that they 
inhabited an inland country with diversified scenery— 
river, rook, hill, and dale,— that they had settled homes, 
and gathered together in villages, towns, and strongholds,— 
that they lived a patriarchal life under petty kings, and 
enslaved their prisoners of war,—that they recognized a 
Supreme Being under various names, and personified and 
worshipped the powers of nature,—that they acknowledged 
family ties, and had familiar names for kindred and house¬ 


hold connections. They were familiar with the horse, ox, 
cow, sheep, goat, swine, dog, bear, wolf, mouse, lice, and 
fly, and manufactured a drink from honey. They were 
acquainted with certain metals, and employed as weapons 
the sword, spear, how, axe, and shield; they constructed 
boats and propelled them by oars ; they cultivated barley, 
wheat, and hemp, and could weave, plough, sow, reap, and 
make roads. They could count certainly to one hundred ; 
they measured time by the moon, and observed and named 
some of the heavenly bodies. 


17. This primitive race threw off its surplus population 
in two directions, the south and the west.. The dreary 
table-land on the east and the cheerless plains on tho north 
offered no attractions to men in search of a new homo. 
They naturally sought a more genial climate and a more 
productive soil. Each emigrant band in its isolation was 
exposed to all tho influences that tend to modify and 
corrupt a spoken language. Finally they ceased to l>o 

mutually intelligible, and each became the centre of a now 
political organization. 


They are now represented by the following Stocks : 
buhdn, Iranian, Keltic , Pelagic, Teutonic, and Karmatian. 
18. One tribe proceeded in its wanderings in a south- 
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eastern direction, an<l occupied the basins of the Indus and 
the Ganges. In their earliest records, written about two 
thousand years before Christ, we find them living in the 
basin of the Indus ; they had not yet reached the territory 
watered by the Ganges and its tributaries, where they 
subsequently established a powerful empire. 1 heir ancient 
sacred books, the Vedas, are written in Sanscrit, a language 
chiefly valued as exhibiting some of the earliest recorded 
forms of Aryan speech. Prakrit, a dialect found chiefly in 
old Sanscrit dramas, and Puli, the sacred language of the 
Buddhists, are later developments of Sanscrit. Some of 
the most important of the modern Indian dialects spring 
from the same source : Bengali, If noli, Hindustani, Mahrathi, 
Panjabi, Sindhi, and Cingalese (spoken in Ceylon). The lan¬ 
guage of the (Ii/]>$ics still retain traces of its Indian origin. 
These constitute the Indian branch of the Aryan stock. 

10. Another tribe, or rather an offshoot of the last, 
selected the region lying to the south of their early home, 
and occupied the districts now known as Persia, Cabul, 
Afghanistan, and Beluchistan. Their earliest record, the 
Zend-avesta, embodies the principles of the Zoroastrian 
faith, and is written in a language called Zend. The 
cuneiform inscriptions of the Acluemenian dynasty, the 
Pehlevi, or language of the Sassanian dynasty, and a 
still later form, Parsi, are descendants of Zend. The 
modern representatives of this ancient tongue are Persian, 
Afghan, and Beluchi. Some writers include Bokharan, 
Kurdish, Ossetic, and Armenian, but the precise aflunties 
of these languages are not clearly established. Prom Iran, 
another form of Aryan, the native name of Persia, this 
branch of the Aryan stock is called Iranian. 

The Indian and Iranian nations represent the Asiatic 
division of the Indo-European family. 

20. At a period probably long antecedent to the Aryan 
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migration, an offshoot of the* Indo-European family, now 
known as Kelts, must have wamh-rvd westward, driving 
before them and displacing or gradually absorbing an 
earlier Turanian population. At the dawn of Kuropcau 
history they are found located in certain isolated spots in 
the south and west of Europe, separated from their primi¬ 
tive home by later emigrants moving in the same direction. 
They appear in Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, Spain, Franco, 
the British Isles, and parts of Germany, in most cases 
struggling against the pressure of other tribes who followed 
their western track. In tlx* east anti south they gradually 
disappear. It is not to he supposed that they were either 
exterminated or expelled ; they were simply absorbed, and 
adopted the speech and institutions of their conquerors. 
Keltic blood flows in the veins of most of the nations of 
Western Europe. In the names of numerous rivers and 
mountains they have left a permanent record of their wide 
diffusion and ancient supremacy. As the old Turanians 
finally took refuge in the Iberian Pyrenees, so the pressure 
from the cast confined the last remnants of tho Keltic- 


speaking race to tho north-westorn corner of France, tho 
Cornish headland, tho mountains of Wales, Cumberland, 
and Scotland, and the western islands, Ireland ami Man. 
The process of absorption is still in operation, and their 
respective dialects will soon become extinct. In Cumber¬ 
land, the land of the Cumnj, it is said to have been spoken 
in the eleventh century. The old Cumbrian numerals 
(1—20) have survived iu provincial dialects to the present 
day. They are found in Westmoreland, Cumberland, 
Northumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, and Lancashire (of’ 
Ellis, Trans. Phil. Soc., 1878, p. 31G. The Anglo-Cymric 
Score). Cornish was employed in the Church service in a 
certain parish in 1 GOO, and it was spoken as a living tongue 
till the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
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'Flip Keltic stork is divided into two branches: tho 
Cymric, sometimes called the Jiritis/i or Cumbrian, and tho 
CadheUc. To tho former belong the Welsh, the Cornish, 
the Union or .1 rmorican of Brittany, ami the Ohl Cumbrian ; 
to the latter, h'rse of Irelaml, Caelic of Scotland, and tho 
Manx of the Isle of Man. 

21. A second hand of emigrants, known in later times 
as Pe/asgians, appear to have followed the Kelts, and settled 
on tho shores of the Mediterranean. They are found in 


historic times in Asia Minor, Thrace, Greece, and Italy, 


subduing, supplanting, and absorbing their Keltic kinsmen. 
From the language of these people sprang two branches 
conspicuous in the history of the world—the Hellenic and 
tho Italic, spoken respectively in the peninsulas of Greece 


and Italy. 

Tho Hellenic tribes colonized 


the surrounding islands, 


and planted settlements on the seaboard of Asia Minor, 
tho Black Sea, Africa, Italy, Sicily, Spain, and Franco. 
Their language was tho parent of Old Creek, with its 
dialects, Ionic, Attic, Doric, and JEolic , and ot Romaic or 
modern Greek. Albanian is probably the modern repre¬ 
sentative of an ancient oflshoot from this branch. 


The Pelasgians who settled in Italy originated the 
ancient Osean, Umbrian, and Latin in its various forms. 
Roman Latin became the language of literature ; tho 
rustic dialects spoken by the soldiers and their families, 
who were drafted from various provinces in Italy, generated 
what arc termed the Romance languages, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and French. Trajan and his successors settled 
numerous colonies in the province of Dacia (Transylvania 
and Roumania), and the name Rouman still records the 
Roman origin of the language. The Walloon, spoken in 
the Belgian province of Liege ; the Catalonian and Gallician, 
in Spain ; the Chur-Wiilsch, in the Swiss canton of Grisons ; 
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the Provencal, Limousin, or Langue d'Or, in (lie south of 
France; and the old northern French or Langue d'Oyf, are 
dialects of the Italic branch. 

22. While tho Pelasgians traversed the stmt hern shores 
of Europe, another emigrant tribe was making its way 
along the northern and central districts, displacing the 
Turanians in the north and the Kelts in the centre. The 
primitive name of this tribe is unknown, but the stock has 
been called Teutonic, from the Teutons, an influential 
section of the tribe. 

The main body moved westward until it reached the 
North Sea and tho English Channel ; another pressed 
northward and occupied the peninsula of Scandinavia. 
The former is known as the (,'ennunic , the latter as the 


Scandinavian branch of the Teutonic stock. 

23. Tho Scandinavians, who were formerly known in 
Britain as Norsemen and Dunes, spoko what is now called 
Old Norse. They colonized Iceland, a.d. 871, and intro¬ 
duced Christianity about the close of tho tenth century ; 
and in that island the ancient language has been preserved 
in its greatest purity. Its modern representatives are 
Icelandic , Faroic , Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish. Under 
the name Nairn, or Norse, a corrupt dialect was recently 
spoken in tho Orkneys, one of their old colonies. 

At a very early period they occupied tho islands and 

sett ed on the seaboard of the north of Britain, but they 

gradually extended their piratical excursions, and left 

traces of their maritime supremacy along tho entire 
coast. 

“ well - defined grammatical peculiarities separate 
the {Scandinavian from the Germanic branch. 

(«) A Passive or rather Reflexive form of the verb, con¬ 
structed as mjUtm and some other inflected languages, by 
suffixing the Reflexive Pronoun to tho Active. y 
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The Reflexive Pronoun in O. N. was sik, ns a suffix -sk 
or sc. Henco brenna, ‘burn,’ produced brenna-sk, (1) 
‘burn oneself,’ (2) 4 be burnt.’ In leel. and Norweg. -sc 
becomes -st ; brennn-st, ‘be burnt.’ In Pan. and Swed. 
the suffix is reduced to s ; bora, * hear,’ hiira-s, 4 bo heard.’ 

Two of these Reflexive verbs are still found in modern 
English : bu sk, 4 prepare oneself,' from bun, 4 prepare,’ and 
bask, 4 warm oneself/ from baka, 4 warm.’ 

(b) The peculiar position «J the Definite Article , which is 
suffixed to the noun as an enclitic. 1 As in other Indo- 
European tongues, the definite Article is a modification 
of the Demonstrative Pronoun 4 this,’ which in O. N. is 
hi fin (m), h in (f), hilt (n). When employed as the definite 
article, it is suffixed to the noun with the omission of the 
initial li : -inn (m), -in (f), -it (n). In Swed., Dan., and 
Norweg. these suffixes become -en (m), -cn (f), -et (n), e. g. 
Ic. st iff-inn, Swed. stig-en, Dan. sti-en, 4 the road, Ic. dyr-it, 
Swed. djuret, Dan. dyr-et, 4 the beast.’ 

It happens that in Dan., Swed., and Norweg. the numeral 
‘one’ is (m) en, (f) en, (n) et, and this, as usual, supplies the 
Indefinite Article: hence en sol, ‘a sun,’ sol-en, 4 the sun’; 
et skip, 4 a ship,’ skijt-et, 4 the ship.’ This has led certain 
writers to assert that the Definite Article is merely the 
Indefinite suffixed. They are, however, distinct both in 

origin and meaning. 

The affinities of the Scandinavian branch are essentially 
and naturally Low German, and Frisian forms the con¬ 
necting link. 

25. The Germanic branch occupies a considerable area in 
northern and central Europe, extending from the Baltic 
and North Sea to the Alps. The dialects spoken in the 

1 This peculiar use of the Definite Article is found also iu the 
Itouman : liom-ul, 4 the man’ = homo ille. 
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lowlands of the north and west, in the lower ha sin of tho 
Rhine, are called Low German, and those of llu* cenlrai 
and southern mountain regions, in the upper basin, High 
German. 

They are readily distinguished, not only by variations in 
the vocabulary, but by certain phonetic changes which will 
be more fully explained under the heading of ‘ Permutation 
of Consonants.' Thus, if we compare the Low German 
English with the modern High German, we shall lind 
that— 


d — t drink, tr taken ; drier, trrihai ; dure, lunhc. 
th - d— thorn, dorn ; thistle, <Hsi< l, thank, •lank, 
t ~ ten, zehn; to, zu; tontine, zunge. 

P = I’A'/e ; jiejijH'r, /•/'••(Jer ; open, oJJ'cn. 

2G. The High German division is usually arranged in 
three periods— 

(a) Old High German— a name given to the various 
High German dialects spoken from the eighth to tho 
twelfth century in Hesse, Baden, Wurtemburg, Bavaria, 
and Switzerland. It includes the Alemanuic and Franconian 
of the upper and middle Rhine, i.e. old Franconian, 
Bavarian, Suabian, Thuringinn, and Alsatian. The earliest 
specimens date from the eighth century. They are chiefly 
on religious subjects, such as the Frist of Otfrid, the 
Jsalms of Notker, the Canticle of Williram. 

(b) Middle High German, extending from tho thirteenth 
century to the Reformation. Tho Suabian dialect became 
predominant, and for three hundred years was employed to 
illustrate tho heroic legends of the German race. It is 

ennobled by the lays of tho Minnesingers ami by the great 
national epic, the Kxbelungen Lied. ^ 

IIlj > Ge ™ an —time of the Reforma- 
• t,0n the C0Urt aud 0fiicial of tho principal king. 

o 
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«loms in central ami southern Germany was High German. 
Luther, who was a native of Saxony, and under the special 
protection of the Elector, naturally employed this form of 
speech in his translation of the Bible; and the wide-spread 
influence of this translation caused that particular dialect 
to become the recognized medium of communication among 
educated people throughout the empire. Ihis pre-eminence 
it has never lost; it remains the language of all educated 
Germans. 

27. Low German. —At the commencement of the Chris¬ 
tian era, the tribes inhabiting the lower basin of the Rhine, 
the Maas, the Weser, the Elbe, and the Oder spoke Low 
German dialects. Of these tribes the following are the 
most conspicuous— 

(a) Anglo-Saxon. —The Angli appear to have occupied the 
territory now known as Hanover, Holstein, and Mecklen¬ 
burg. They formed the chief part of the German con¬ 
querors of Britain. They have left no trace of their name 
or language on the continent, but are now represented 
solely by the speech and people of England and the 
Lowland Scotch. Their High German enemies, followed 
by the Roman and the Kelts, called both them and their 
neighbours Saxons; and the old Anglian tongue is now 

commonly known as Anglo-Saxon. 

(b) Saxon. —To the south-west of the Angles, between 
the lower Rhine and the Weser, in the district now called 
Westphalia , dwelt a kindred tribe, who were also included 
under the general name Saxons. Their name has disap¬ 
peared, and their language, the Old Saxon , has been dis¬ 
placed by the Platt-Deutsch. It is still preserved in the 
Ifeljand, a metrical Gospel history of the ninth century, 
und the Carolinian Psalms of about the same date. The 
latter, however, are considered by some writers to re¬ 
present the Old Dutch of Holland. 


IN FLK(rrEI) I,A N(: UAC KS. 


(c) Frisian .—To (he west of (lie Angles, lie! ween (lie 
Ems and the Zuyder Zee, in Holland, lay the Frisians, 
who, like their neighbours. Here frc<]uon(]y designated hy 
the general name Saxons. Whether as allies of the Angles, 
or as independent adventurers, these people occupied the 
south-eastern portion of Britain ; they are still represented 
on the mainland by the people and language of Friesland. 
That they contributed largely to the formation of the 
English tongue is highly probable. Modern English re¬ 
sembles modern Frisian more closely than any other Low 
German dialect. At the same time, Old Frisian and Old 
Anglian are perfectly distinct. .Specimens of the language 
exist in three stages— Old Frisian, recording certain ancient, 
laws of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; .1 fiddle 
Irisian, represented in the seventeenth century by tho 
writings of Japicx and Altlmisen ; Mo.icrn Frisian, spoken 
m East and West Friesland, Heligoland, the western part 
of Sleswiek and the off-lying islands. 

(</) Dutch.— To the south of the Frisians, the island 
formed by tho Rhine, the Waal, tho Maas-, and the sea 
was inhabited by the Batavians, a kindred race, now repre¬ 
sented by the Dutch of the Netherlands. The oldest 
specimen of their language is said to date from tho 
thirteenth century, but, if the Carolinian Psalms arc 

recognized as Old Dutch, we have specimens of tho ninth 
century. 

(e) FlcmM. -.South of tho Batavi, between the Rhino 
and Dunkerque, dwelt the trihe of tho They 

roust have been kinsmen of the Batavians, for tho modern 
torn of their speech, Flemish, differs but slightly from 
Motherland Dutch. It was the court language of tho 
Counts of Flanders, and is now spoken in 1110° northern 
provinces of Belgium, comprising nearly two-thirds of the 
entire population of tho kingdom! 

C 2 
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(/') The dinloots spoken by the remaining tribes settled 
in the lower basin of the Rhine, the Weser, the Kibe, and 
the Oder never attained literary distinction, and their 
modern representatives are known by the general name 
Platt-Deutsch, or Lowland Herman. It is philological!y in¬ 
teresting, and lias recently been employed for literary 
purposes, but modern High German is gradually dis¬ 
placing it. 

Gothic. — Among the latest of the Teutonic emigrants 
from the East was the powerful tribe of the Goths. In the 
fourth century the Dacian \ isi-Goths, or II est-Got/is, as 
they were then called to distinguish them from their 
Eastern kinsmen, the Ostro-Goths,— were attacked by the 
Turanian lluns, and were allowed by the Emperor Valens 
(a. n. 375) to cross the Danube and settle in Mccsia (Servia 
and Bulgaria). Hence their usual name Mceso-Gotha. They 
were early Christian converts, and their bishop Uljilas, who 
died a.d. 388, translated the Bible into his native tongue. 
Of this translation certain fragments, chiefly of the Gospels, 
are preserved in a beautiful ^1??. written at the close of the 
fifth century, now in the Royal Library at Upsala. It is 
invaluable to the student of English as exhibiting the 
earliest known forms of Teutonic speech. Ulfilas con¬ 
structed an alphabet from the Greek and Roman characters, 
which German writers adopted with variations, and which 
is known at the present day as ‘ black letter ’ type. 

28. Saumatian. —The last, apparently, of the migratory 
hordes that moved westward from their Asiatic home were 

the Surmatian8. 

At the dawn of history they occupied an area bounded 
on the east by the Volga and part of the Ural range, on 
the south by the Black Sea, on the west by the Theiss and 
the Vistula, on the north by the Baltic and the Arctic 
Ocean. The root of the name of these tribes, sarm , still 
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survives in fieri), Sovb, fiorab , fieri), and probably in Slav 
and Slav. 

Tlie stock is divided into two branches—the Lei lie and 
the Slavonic. 

.The Lottie includes («) Old Prussian, once spoken in the 
north-east of Prussia. It has been extinct for the last two 
hundred years, (b) Lithuanian, still spoken in the province 
of Lithuania. The oldest specimen dates from the middle 
of the sixteenth century, (c) Livonian, or Lettish, spoken 
in the provinces of Courlaml and Livonia. 

The chief interest of these dialects lies in the fact that 
Lithuanian has retained many of the early forms of Indo- 
European speech in a less corrupted state than any other 
Indo-European tongue. 

The earliest illustration of Slavonic speech is tho transla¬ 
tion of the Bible, made in tho latter part of tho ninth 
century by Cyril and Methodius, for the use of the Slavonic 
Bulgarians who had supplanted the Goths in Mcesia. It is 
commonly known as Old Slavonic or Church Slavic* beiii" 

employed in their ritual by tho Slavonian members of tho 
Greek Church. 

Some writers have arranged the Slavonic dialects in two 

groups, northern and Southern, i. o. those lying on tho 

north, and those lying on tho south, of the Danube; others 

have preferred an Eastern and Western division. Neither 

arrangement is free from objection, for tho local dist.il,u- 

t.on unot m harmony with tho linguistic affinities of the 
uiiroreut tribes. 

The IjAstkux division comprises_ 

1. Russian or Muscovite; Little Russian, in Kiev and 
the adjacent governments ; Bed Bvssian, Bulhenian 
or Busniak, m Eastern Galicia; White Bussian, 

Minsk 5 anJ AWa "’ “ GroiU ‘° and 
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2. Bulgarian, closely resembling the Church Slavic. 

3. Mercian, in Servia, Bosnia, Montenegro, Croatia, 
Dalmatia, anti Slavonia. 

4. Slovenian, spoken by the Austrian Slavs, who call 
themselves Sloveutzi, in Styria, Carinthia, and 
Carniola. 

The Western division comprises— 

1. Polish, in the old kingdom of Poland. 

2. Sorabian, or Sorbian, in Lusatia and Brandenburg. 

3. Bohemian, or Czech; Moravian; Slovak, in Upper 
Hungary. 

4. Polabian, in certain parts of the basin ot the Kibe. 


29. INFLECTED LANGUAGES. 

I. Semitic, see §§ 13, 14. 

II. Aryan, or Indo-European. 

A. Asiatic division, ok East Aryan. 


i. Indian Languages — 


Sanscrit. 

a lose. 

f 

Modern Indian dialects 


Prak lit 


(Pa 

\ Cii 


li. 
ing 


Bengali. 

Hindi. 

Hindustani (Urdu). 
Panjabi. 

Sindhi. 


Gipsy dialects. 


ii. Iranian Languages — 


Zend. 

Achraenian Persian. 
Pehlevi. 


Parsi. 

Modern Persian. 
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Afghan. 

Belucliic. 

? Bokharan, Kurdish, Ossetic, and Armenian. 


B. EuuorKAN division, oh West Aryan. 


i. Keltic 


Cymric 


Welsh. 

Cornish. 

Breton, or Armoricau. 
Old Cumbrian. 


( Erse. 

Gadhelic< Gaelic. 
( Manx. 


ii. Hellenic — 


Greek 


{ 


Ionic. 

Attic. 

Doric. 

.rEolic. 


Modern Greek or Romaic. 


Albanian. 


iii. Italic — 


Oscan (South Italy). 

Umbrian (North-east of Italy). 
Latin. 


Romance Languages 
(from Latin). 


iv. Teutonic — 


(1) Italian. 

(2) French, Provencal, 
Norman-French.- 

(3) Spanish, Catalonian, 
Gallician. 

(4) Portuguese. 

(5) Rouman. 

(6) Walloon. 

(7) Cliur-Walsch. 


Low German \ 


(1) Anglo-Saxon, English. 

(2) Saxon, Platt-Deutsch. 

(3) Frisian. 

(4) Dutch. 

(5) Flemish. 
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Got hie—Mceso-Gothic. 

(1) Icelandic. 

(2) Faroie. 

Scandinavian -[ (3) Danish. 

(4) Norwegian. 

(5) Swedish. 

i (1) Old High German. 
High German (2) Middle High German. 

( (3) Modern High German. 

v. Samuitian — 


| (1) Old Prussian. 

1. Lottie (2) Lithuanian. 

( (3) Livonian. 

2. Slavonic. 




Eastern - 


Western 


(1) Russian (see § 28). 

(2) Bulgarian. 

(3) Servian. 

(4) Slovenian. 

(1) Polish. 

(2) Sornbinn. 

(3) Bohemian. 

(4) Polabian. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

30. Having briefly outlined the classification of human 
speech, we must inquire what representatives of these 
Classes, Families, and Stocks can be shown to have existed 
in the British Islands, and endeavour to ascertain the 
chronological order of their appearance, and to what extent 
they have affected the vocabulary of the English language. 

It is usually asserted that the earliest inhabitants of 
these islands were men of Keltic origin ; that the earliest 
speech was some dialect of the Keltic stock, i. e. that we 
have no evidence of the existence of any race or language 
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anterior to the great Keltic migra 1 .imi. 'I'his statement 
cannot be accepted as unconditionally true. 

We have seen that at a very remote period, beforo tlio 
Indo-European migrations began, Europe was peopled by 
a Turanian race. There is ample and conclusive evidence 
that Great Britain and Ireland, like the rest of Europe, 
were occupied by these primitive Turanians. 

On the continent, under the namo of Iberians, they are 
described by ancient writers as occupying the west of the 
Spanish peninsula from the Pyrenees to Cadiz. In Franco 


they were known as Aquitanians, and the region occupied 
by them extended from the Loire to the Pyrenees, and 
eastward to the Rliono. They were of small stature, 
with long heads, dark hair and eyes, and a swarthy 
complexion; and, in spite of numerous disturbing in¬ 
fluences, are fairly represented at the present time by 
the Basque people in Spain and the south-western pro¬ 
vincials of France, lacitus distinctly recognized their 
presence in Britain. He speaks of the Si fares, or people 
of South Wales, as a small race, “ whose dark complexions 
and curled locks, and the proximity of Spain, lead to the 
belief that the old Iberians had crossed over and settled in 
those parts .” 1 Throughout Great Britain and Ireland 
the early tombs yield abundant evidence of the existence 
of a race of small, well-built men, with long beads and 
prominent foreheads and noses, delicate oval faces with 
the cheek-bones very retreating.* It appears, moreover, 
to have been an unmixed race. “ The whole of the British 
Islands was inhabited, from the beginning to the close of 
the Neolithic age, by the same small race in the same sta-o 
of culture .” 3 Professor Huxley and other eminent writers 


1 Agricola, c. xi. 

Professor Dawkins, Science Lectures, 1870 , i>. 103 , 

3 Early Man in Britain, p. 3 ]o 

A«- in? 
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have shown that this race of small, long-headed people is 
identical with the small, dark, long-headed section of the 
Basque-speaking people at present found in the Western 
Pyrenees. 

The remnants of the ‘ small men ’ eventually adopted 
the language of the powerful invader, and the Britisk- 
lberiau tongue has utterly perished. Professor Rhys, in 
his Welsh Philoloyy, has pointed out certain place-names 
that exhibit forms unknown to lvymric or Gadhelic speech, 
and which are equally strangers to the Teutonic stock. Ho 
suggests that these may possibly be relics of the race that 
preceded the Kelts in Britain. 

31. The Kelts who followed the Iberians from the 
Asiatic cradle-land entered Europe in the south-east, at 
the time when its inhabitants were in the Neolithic stage 
of civilization. They were men of superior physique— 
large in stature, with round broad heads, blue eyes, fair 
complexion, and light hair. They introduced the art of 
manufacturing bronze, which gradually superseded polished 
stone as the material for weapons and other implements 
or personal ornaments. Hence the period when they 
occupied the whole of Europe, with the exception of a 
narrow strip on the shores of the Atlantic, is termed the 

Bronze Ago. 

They passed over into Britain long after their permanent 
settlement on the continent, and conquered and absorbed 
the Iberian population, who gradually perished with the 
exception of the scattered remnants that clung to the hill- 
fastnesses of Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. After occupy¬ 
ing Britain they crossed into Ireland. At that time the 
Keltic speech of the two islands was probably identical; 
but isolation and altered conditions of life in the course of 
time produced their natural results—two dialects with 
many elements in common, but with numerous clearly- 
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marked points of difference. The British hraneli is 
known as the Kj/mric (('ijmracj), or lin/flitnhc ; and 
Irish as the Goidehc, Gadhdic, Gaelic, "i /Jvse. 


now 

tin* 


32: In Britain the once powerful Kelts were in turn 
assailed by a new band of invaders from the ICa-t. who 
gradually drove them to the western side of the island, 
where they formed an unbroken line from the northern 
Highlands of Scotland to Cornwall and Devon. This lino 
was first severed by the victory of Dcorhum in . r >77 A.n. by 
the intrusive English, who thrust themselves between the 
Kymry in Wales and their kinsmen in Strathclyde; and 
secondly about the close of the sixth century by the Irish- 
Scots, who separated the Kells of Strathclyde from those 
in the Highlands. 

Whether the Highland Gaels represent the earl)' Kellie 
inhabitants of Britain, or whether they are simply later 
immigrants from Ireland, is still an unsettled quest ion ; 
but from the fact that their dialect, like that of the Manx¬ 
men, is closely akin to the Irish Goidclic and not to the 
Kymric, it appears highly probable that they are the 
linguistic representatives of the Goie, though among them 
may still be found descendants of the dark Iberian and 
the round-headed Kelt who adopted the language of the 
victorious Scot. 

33. There is evidence that, long before the inroads of 
Anglian or Scot, the Highland Kelts had boon exposed 
to extreme pressure from another even more formidable 
intruder. The Teutonic Scandinavians, or Norsemen, who 
had reached tho shores of tho North Sea, became restless, 
and made their way westward and southward in their 
privateering fleets. At what period these expeditions 
commenced is uncertain ; but there are good grounds for 
believing, that long before tho Christian era t hey had occu¬ 
pied the islands and the mainland of Scotland, with tho 
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exception of certain strongholds in the Highlands where 
the Kelts still held their own. 

At the close of the sixth century Keltic Scots from the 
north of Ireland began to settle in Scotland, or, as it was 
then called. Alba ; and aided by their Highland kinsmen, 
they contested the sovereignty with the Piets. The long 
struggle was ended a.d. 813, when Kenneth McAlpin ruled 
over the united Piets and Scots. 

31. While the Kelts of North Britain were struggling 
against their restless Scandinavian neighbours, those in the 
southern districts were equally affected by the westward 
movement of the Teutonic migration. About 200 B.C. 
German tribes passed over from Gaul and established 
themselves on the southern seaboard of Britain. They 
were known collectively as lielyae , and on the continent 
occupied the tract of country lying between the Lower 
Rhine and (he Seine, and extending southward to the 
Marne, where they became conterminous with the Keltic 
tribes of central Gaul. Ciesar, who derived his information 
from the Belgao themselves, distinctly states that the 
Belgic tribes were of German origin, that they had crossed 
the Rhino in search of new settlements, and had dispossessed 
the Keltic occupants of that part of Gaul. He states again 
that certain of these Belgic tribes had crossed over into 
Britain and settled there, and that the immigrants retained 
their old tribe-names in their new homes. Hence we find 
At rebates, 2 for ini, lielyae, Remi, Ac., names well known in 
Belgic Gaul, seated in Kent, Berkshire, Surrey, Hants, 
Dorset, Wilts, and Somerset. Wo are further expressly 
told that these later settlers were more highly civilized 
than the inland people whom they had dispossessed. 

35. In discussing the next intrusive element, the 
Pelasgian, wo may disregard the military operations of 
Ciesar. His first expedition (b.c. 55) was a mere recon- 
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naissance in force, preparing the way for a more serious 
attempt in the following year, which, however, practically 
ended in failure. 

The Roman conquest of Britain really commenced in 
the reign of Claudius, when A ulus Plautius landed with 
an army in the autumn of A.t>. 13 ; it was completed hy 
Agricola, a.d. 84, in the reign of Domilian. '1 he island 
remained a province of the cinpiro for three hundred and 
sixty-seven years. Honorius (\.n. 110) finally released the 
Britons from their allegiance, and acknowledged their 
independence. 

36. The inlluencc of Batin on the native language of 
Britain was very slight, for when Plautius (\.n. 43) first 
landed his invading army, the population consisted of (1) 
a limited number of Iberians, dwelling chiefly in Wales 


and the Highlands of Scotland, whose language was 
probably extinct; (2) Kymric Kelts, extending from the 
Scottish Highlands along the Pennine range through 
\^ales to Cornwall ; (3) Scandinavians , occupying the 
islands, and the greater part of the Lowlands of Scotland ; 
and (4) Bchjic Germans, along the southern and south-eastern 


coast. Each of these, except the first, consisted of numerous 
independent tribes. 


The Roman legions, on the other hand, had been levied 
in widely-scattered provinces, and included Slavs, Teutons, 
Kelts, and Africans. The faulty Latin and barbarous 
orthography preserved in many of the inscriptions clearly 
show that the official language was not very familiar even 
to men who had been for many years incorporated with 
the Roman army. 

37. During the period of the Roman occupation the 
Teutonic element in the population had been largely 
recruited from another source. The Low German tribes 
in the basins of the Elbe and the Rhine, and notably the 
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Angles ami Frisians, grouped l»y Roman writers under 
the general name of Saxons, had been constantly moving 
westward, and effected settlements along the eastern coast 
of Britain. To organize and control this maritime popula¬ 
tion, the Imperial government appointed a special officer 
of high rank, llis jurisdiction extended over the district 
known officially as the Littus »S ’axonicum, from the Wash 
to the Thames, and he bore the title of Comes Litloris 
jS'u.ronici, 4 Count of the Saxon Shore.’ 

Thus, towards the close of the Roman occupation we 
find, omitting the smaller sections of the foreign auxiliaries, 
the following nationalities and languages existing in 
Britain—Kyraric Kelts, Scandinavians, Belgic Gauls, 
Germans of various states serving in the Roman army, 
the Low German maritime population, and Roman soldiers. 
Manifestly the Teuton was gradually becoming the chief 
factor in the problem of British nationalities. 

38. To secure their new possessions the Romans con¬ 
structed roads traversing the country in various directions, 
established permanent fortified camps, and built garrison 
towns. The road, the rampart, the fosse, the camp, the 
harbour, the town, being permanent objects, would retain 
the original name when the first builders and occupiers 
had passed away. Names expressive of their social and 
intellectual life, finding nothing analogous in the character 
and institutions of the race that succeeded, would inevitably 
pass away. Hence the Latin words in our language that 
can be distinctly traced to that period are few in number 
and peculiar in character. They are sometimes called the 
Latin of the First Period. 


30 . Illustrations :— 


1. Strata : The great military roads. Along these, as the centre 
of traffic, towns and villages naturally arose in great numbers. 
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The word appears in Anglian as strtt > and in mullein English 
as street. 

strata: Strala-JIorida, or Ystrad-lllnr (Wale-*). 

strut: St rat-ton, Strtl-ford, St rat-lit Id. 

strad : St rad-sot t, Strad-hroko. 

list rad : Ystrad-fllur, Yst rad-vrllh-y, Ystiad Owen. 

at ret.: St ret “ford, St ret-ham, Str«T-ton. 

streal: Sticnt-hnm, Slivatdry. 

street: Street, Street-hay, Stivet-tlmij 

2. Cast u a, camp. Thc^i* wore the permanent , -t.ilii>ns oecupied 

by detachments of tin* Homan army. Townships soon "lew 
around thc>c fortresses, and the Anglian ccastrr often signified 
4 town/ 

caster: Don-caster, Tad-casti-r, I/m-oaster, ('aster-toil. 
castor: Castor (North.), Thong Cantor (Line.), 
caistrr: Caistcr-noxt-Yarmouth. 
crust or: Caistor St. Edmunds, CaHor (Line.). 
ccsUr : lii-cester, Glou cester, Wnr-ers*«r. Lei-eesfer. 
cister: lied-cistcr (Dorset). 

Chester: Chester, Man-chcstcr, Chesterton, Cheslcr-le-Stroet. 
chesters: Chesters (Herwiok), Chesters (Uoxli.). 
eeltcr: Man-cetter, in the parish of Man-cester (Warw.). 
cV r : Ex-eter, formerly Ex-cost re, Wroxeler, Utto\, t, r . 

3. Colon IA : These were garrison towns founded hy Roman 

citizens in a conquered province, with the sanction of the 
State. There wcie nine in liritnin, ono of which, Limlnm, 
still retains a trace of the name. 
coin: Lin-coin. 


4. Yakutm : The palisaded rampart surrounding a castrn. In 

early English it appears as nvn/f, i rail. Welsh, icifl. 

H"ll: Wall-bnry (Essex), Wal-bnry (Hants), Wal-m.r (Kent). 
In media* val Latin it is often written ballum ami Imllium. 
Welsh, be Hi. It was the stronghold of a cnstle, where the 
chief guard was placed and prisoners were confined. 

I'tilcij: Bailey-guard, Old Bailey, hail iff, bail. 

5. Fossa : The trench or moat outside the vallum, and hence any 

defensive work. Welsh, ffos. 

foss: Fosse-cot, Foss-way, Stratton-on-Foss, Fos bury. 

6. Pout a : The gate of a rostra or town. Welsh, port/,. 

l ? fttc way * whero Wat ling Street passes 
through Hadrian a Vallum or Wall. 1 
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7. Legio : The name survives in the Welsh Icon. 

Icon: C'aer-lcon (Mourn). The old name of Chester was Cacr 
Icon liner, ‘fort of the great legion.’ 

8. PoitTb-s : A harbour. Welsh, por/h. 

port ; Port-chester, Ports-inouth, Ports-down, Ports-ea. 

9. Pons : Bridge, retained in the Welsh ponl. 

jxnil: Pont-y-pool. 

Some Latin words were probably known to the Saxon tribes before 
their invasion of Britain. To this period we ought, perhaps, to refer 
mile, pine (verb), wick (Lit. vicus), and wine (Lat. vinum). 

40. When Honorius withdrew the Roman legions and 
released the Britons from their allegiance (a.d. 410), the 
various tribes—the Kelts, the Scandinavians, and the 
Germans—contended for supremacy. Beda, in his IIis tor ia 
Ecclesiaslica, divides the new invaders into three px-incipal 
tribes—the Angles, Saxons (see § 27), and Jutes. The last 
of these are generally supposed to have come from the 
peninsula of Jutland. In 449 a.d. they are said to have 
effected a settlement in Kent, under their leaders Hengist 
and Ilorsa, and also in the Isle of Wight and part of 
Hampshire. The Saxons under Ella in 477 a.d. conquered 
Sussex; in 495 a.d. a second division of the same tribe, 
under Cerdic and Cynric, established themselves in Wessex ; 
and a third division in Essex in 530 a.d. Some years later 
the first body of Angles founded the kingdom of East 
Anglia (Norfolk, Suffolk, and parts of the neighbouring 
counties) ; in 547 a.d. a second body under Ida overran 
the country from the Tweed to the Forth (Bemicia); and 
a third body at a subsequent period formed the kingdom 
of Deira in Yorkshire. The Mercians, or Border men 
in the Midland Counties, are said by Beda to be of Anglian 
origin. Along with these invaders came a large number 
of Frisians, whom the last-named writer mentions as the 
nearest kinsmen of the Angles and Saxons. 
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By these Teutonic tribes the Keltic ami Romanized 
population were partly conquered and absorbed, partly 
driven to take refuge in the mountainous districts of tho 
west. The victors succeeded in suppressing tho midland 
Kelts, but failed to subdue those in .Scotland, Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, Wales, and the Cornish headland. 

41. In the districts occupied by their conquerors, the 
male Kelts partly perished by the sword, partly withdrew 
to more inaccessible regions, partly submitted to servitude; 
and the women became the wives or household slaves of 
the Angles. Henco the sole remnants of their speech 
incorporated in the English language, or familiar to 
English people, consist of-(l) Geographical names; (2) 
names of objects connected with private and domestic life 
or some of the common products of the land ; (3) words 
occasionally found in O. English writers; (4) words surviv¬ 
ing m the provincial dialects of the counties bordering on 

the Keltic districts; (5) a few words recently introduced 
and enfranchised. 

(1) Geographical nnines : 

7iacr.s.- Don, D.e Thames, Avon, Stour, Severn, Trent, Ouso 

Ma,'l wT; i 1 ,*"' ip> Cheviot * Grampian, & c . ' ‘ 

Island* : M iglit, Man, Arran, Bute, Mull, & c . 

'ounhes: Kent, Devon, Glamorgan, Dor-.*/, Dur./mm, Wilt s fc c 

*Z"*: ' Cn,1Lsl0 ’ PenZa,,CC ’ C “ r,Ufr > Llnndaff! 

(2) \V ords existing in Old English literature : 

“ : Sr; “,’rr ■ S;;. -*■ 

(3) Provincial words : 

kcphull a horse (Crav.); berr, force (Lane.); bree, to fear tLanc 1 - 

; noiuy(La,,c - ): bniue > 
^ah^^Li rtV ^ * - tt,e ' crib 


Trans. Phil. Soc. 1855, p. 210, 


D 
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G) Words sumvi 114 in the current language: 


basket 

clout 

gown 

mattock 

size 

boggle 

coat 

grid-/row 

mesh 

solder 

bogie 

nag 

Krill 

inop 

spree 

hother 

crib 

gruel 

pike 

tackle 

brake 

crockery 

gusset 

prance 

trap 

bran 

crook 

gyve 

pranks 

welt 

burr 

dainty 

happy 

rail 

whip 

button 

dam 

hull' 

rasher 

wicket 

cart 

flaw 

kiln 

rug 

wire 

) Word 

s of recent introduction : clan, 

flannel, kilt, 

pibroch, plaid, 

reel, tartan, whisky, 

niiii. g, diuii 

icen, shillela'j 

;h, shamrock. 


42. Pope Gregory, a.d. 597, dispatched Augustine and his 
fellow-workers to convert the heathen men of Kent. The 
missionaries not only taught a new faith, hut inculcated 
more civilized habits of life. Hence the introduction ot 
many words indicating objects and customs previously 
unknown to the unconverted race. Many of these, espe¬ 
cially those connected with religious observances, are Greek 
disguised in a Latin dress. They are sometimes called 
‘Latin of the Second Period. 1 


Greek, alms, elcemosyna. 
angel, an gel us. 
apostle, ajMjstolus. 
bishop, epis cop us. 
canon, canon. 
church, cyriaca. 

Latin, altar, altar. 

chalice, calix. 
cloister, claustrum. 
cowl, cucu llUS. 


Ecclesiast ica l. 

clerk, clcricus. 
deacon, diaconus. 
heretic, hacreiicus. 
hymn, hymnus. 
martyr, martyr. 
minster, monasterium. 

disciple, discipulus. 
feast, festus. 
font, fans. 


creed, credo. 
cross, crux. 


Greek, agate, achates. 
anise, anisinn. 
camel, camel us. 

Latin, beet, beta. 

box, buxus. 


mass, mutsa. 
offer, ojfero. 
pagan, pagan us. 

Natural objects. 

crystal, crmtallum. 
hellebore, EUcborus. 
myrrh, myrrha. 

cedar, eedrus. 
chalk, calx. 


monk, monaclius. 
priest, presbyter us. 
psalm, psahna. 
psalter, psalter. 
stole, stola. 
synod, synod us. 

pall, pallium. 
porch, portions. 
preach, praedico. 
saint, sanctus. 
shrine, scrinium. 
sacrament, sucramcn- 
tum. 

phoenix, phoenix. 
sponge, spongia. 
sycamore, syca morns. 

cherry, cerasus. 
cucumber, cue uni is . 
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elm, vlma. 

laurel, hr urns. 
lettuce, lurfueo, 
lily, / ilium. 
lion, ho. 
mallow, mol ru. 


marble, mormor. 
millet, milium. 
mill**, mains. 
oyster, ostoo. 
palm, /mlmo. 
pal'll, /mi'ilus. 
pea I mat. 

J /isrrllo nrmis. 


P 1, II I, r rht. 

| •! 1 1 • *» fin us. 
pumieo, f,u m, x. 
nil*, ruin. 
ti^.-r. Hurts. 
turtle, furfur. 
vultinc, rnlfur. 


Orrrf:. cymbal, cumhulu,,,. metro, nutriim. 

<*|>istle, cpittlu/ii. )il;i>tor, />/"*, r,'n,i 
"lant, (fhjas. 


r> 

la fin. arid, a c it! us. 

anchor, aurora. 
axle, axis. 
ark, area. 
belt, holtrus. 
bench, honor. 
bile, bilis. 

candle, couth la. 
capital, capital is. 
castle, cosh Hum. 
chest, cisftr. 
circle, circuhis. 
city, civifos. 
crown, corona. 
crest, crisfa. 


rheum, r/irunia. 

• ' * • school, schofo. 

philosopher, fin Ins,.fit ns. theatre, flout rum. 

chancellor, nr onIht rius. plant, flauto 


cook, cor/If us. 
coulter, cutter. 
crisp, rris/ms. 
ell, ulno, 

empire, im/trriu m. 
fever, Jr hr is. 
fork, j'urca. 

•'em, tjnnmo. 
tfiade, ij rail us. 
mortar, morto ri um 
muscle, )/t ust'uh/s. 
nurse, nutrix. 

OUliee, u nr in. 
palace, /lolafium. 


plume, /tinino, 
pound, ft*,ulus. 
pi oVo, /trot••*. 
provost, fro,/msHus, 
fo rfu r. 
rule, rrt/uht. 
sack, so crus. 
senate, St tint us. 
spade, s/mtha. 
table, tohulo. 
temple, hm/tfum. 
title, tit ulus. 

Verse, versus. 


tw 3, f 1 ?! 0 of lWcn>c “ coll tinuod much longer than 

that of the Angles and Frisians. When they saw the |„„,1 

m Britain preoccupied by their countrymen, they sailed 
h tl;; T. kC<1 "r A " Sliil " ... •!> .ound 

pc vtsz 'szz. 

= g 


V 2 
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Orkneys were governed by a line of Norwegian jails down 
to 1408, and were then intrusted by Christian I. of Den¬ 
mark to James III. of Scotland as security for the payment 
of part of the dower of Queen Margaret; and in the 
following year the Shetland Islands were also ceded to him. 
These unredeemed pledges still bear testimony to the former 
sovereignty of the Dane. 

Thus the Frisian, the Angle, and the Dane became the 
joint occupants of the island. The intercourse between 
these tribes of kindred speech and bloo.l was naturally 
closer than that between the Kelt, the Roman, and the 
Teuton. It is natural, therefore, that the influence of the 
Norse tongue — for thirty years the court language of 
England—should sensibly affect the speech of their friends 
and kinsmen. Traces of this influence are still abundant 
in local names, in the various dialects of those counties 
where the Scandinavian settlements were extensive and 
permanent, and to a more limited extent in the vocabulary 
and even the grammar of current English. 

44. Scandinavian words are found chiefly—(1) in the 
names of places in the counties north of the Wash and the 
Mersey; (2) in the provincial dialects of those counties; 
(3) sparingly in Old English literature; (4) in the current 
language. 


ark I temple or 
argh \ altar 
beck, brook . 


beck 

Ink 


a steep . 


hot, dwelling . 
by, town . 

Curl , 1 . . . 


dul 

(laic 


| valley 




(1) Geographical terms. 


I Ark-holm. 

| (Ji ims ar#h. 
. Cald-bcck. 
Nor-brek. 
Kell-briks. 

. Tlior-I'ol. 

. Grims-by. 

. Carl-by. 

Pal-by. 
Scars-dale. 


dan ) 

tlanc J - # # 

C 'J ) 

ay / island . 

a } 

fell , rocky hill 
fisker , fish . 
ford \ 
forth J inlet 
firth ) 


( Pan by. 

/ Panes-dalo. 
1 Orkney. 

' Calv-ay. 
f Orims-a. 
Seaw-fcll. 
Fisker-ton. 

(Sea* ford, 
v Sea-forth. 

( llolm-lirth. 


1 Name of ancient Scandinavian hero. 
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force, , waterfall. 

guard 1 cnc,, '"" ,v 
(jute, way . . 

giff, ravine . . 
Grim, 1 . . . 

hag ) high 
Juxigh > pasture 
haugli ) l.iml 
hue, hill . . . 

holm, island 
kcU, spring . . 

kirk, church 
ness, headland . 

a | livcr • • 
Orm, 1 . . . 
near, stoop rock 
seam, wood . . 

skip, ship . . 


i 


Mickle-force. ster, place 
Dale-garth. anther 


Her i 

'•-r f 


• son (li 


an ft 
south 

sot lor ) f Sodor. 

tarn. mountain lake Tarn-syke. 
fhhi j 
ting 


ish-guaid. 

Sand-gate. 

Ormes-gill. 

Gi ims-dale. 

( I lag-gate. (fnn t \ , 

Haigh. ting l* 14 "* 

\ Kirk-haugli. ding I n,ce,, "« 

Langeii-hoe. Thor ) , 

Time | # * 

thor/h* | 

thngi : village. 
drop J 

toft, small lield 
rat, lake. . . 

wig j creek 
nr 


. Ulb-stcr. 

( Slither laud. 
1 Sut ter-1 ly. 
j Sout hr-ey. 


I/ing-holni. 
Kel-hy. 

Onus-kirk. 

Skip-1 less. 

'fliiirs-o. 

Skeh-a. 

Orines-gill. 

Scar-borough. uiel 


Sea w-by. 


n'ieh 


lav - 


Skip-wit li. with, wu Id 
(2) Provincial word#. 


i Tiling-wall. 

J Tin*;-wall. 

( Din*;-wall. 

I Tliores-hy. 

( Thur-low. 
i Grinis-thorpe, 
| Milu-tlirop. 

( Stain-drop. 
Lowes-toft. 
Tan-vats. 

Wig-tolt. 
Sand-wick. 
Sand-wicli. 
1/111*4-with. 


harkle, adhere. dateless, foolish. 

braid, resemble. c/d in, firing. 

/wangle, quarrel (\\). fit, sweep. 

hov n, ready. .////, change house. 

chitch, hrood ol chickens. for-ehh'rs, seniors. 
dry, clever person. (jar, make. 


guwm, attention. 
ifairaler, hoast (V.). 
tjrrcf, weep. 
late, seek. 
faeqif, idle. 
said, a relish. 


(3) If vrds found in Old Knqlish literature . 


hcryng, bosom. 
hi, town. 
hike, pitch. 
boon, ready. 
husk, prepare. 
erre, wound. 
fenge, girl. 
Jloschc, chasm. 


fraiste, try. 
frie, ldame. 
gnaist, rage. 
hething, scorn. 
kaske, bold. 
lith, listen. 
hare, flame. 
mark, a coin. 


veif, lid. 
okir, usury. 

rake, drive. 
rippe, basket. 
aket, quickly. 
snepc, foolish. 
taffen, adorn. 
wand ret h, sorrow. 3 


bag 

bait (v.) 

bloated 

blunt 


(4) II ords in the current language. 

boil bunker (coal) chiino 

box (blow) bustle dash 

bracken carouse doze 

>>ray cast ( v .) drub 


dwell 

carl 

flatten 

flimsy 


Names of ancient Scandinavian heroes. 

form T1 To ,l0t V° with the Anglian words of similar 

term—(°.N. me, creek or bay, A.-S. t oic, village.) 

lov other examples see Morris (Storg of Genesis, pref. p. xxi) 
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gust 

kid 

kindle 


lap(n.) lurk sky sly 

hug pudding slant whim 1 

lubber shrug slush 


In 01.3 a.d. Charles the Simple granted to Rolf, a Norse 
leader, a portion of his territory afterwards known as 
Normandy. For a long time the Norsemen clung to then- 
own tongue, and disdained to he known as Franks or 
Frenchmen. At length the higher culture of the conquered 
race prevailed, and their language was gradually adopted 
hy their less civilized conquerors. A similar phenomenon 
had already been witnessed in Eastern Gaul, where the 
German Franks had established their sovereignty, and 
adopted the Romance language. When tribes of alien 
speech occupy the same territory, it usually happens that 
the language of the more civilized, whether conquerors ox- 
conquered, ultimately prevails. Had the Roman conquest 
of llritain been permanent, its language would doubtless 
have been another member of the Romance group. 

45. When the Teutonic Franks became rulers in Gaul, 
the language of the country was essentially Latin with a 
slight Keltic residuum. The dialect that prevailed in the 
south was the oldest and most polished form of this 
Romanized speech. It originated in the old Roman Pro- 
vincia, and was afterwards known as the Provencal or 
Jamjite d'Oc —the dialect employed by the troubadours. 
The less cultured form prevailing in the north was known 
as the la ague d'Oil. When the Teutonic conquerors, 
Franks and Norsemen, gradually adopted the language of 
the country, they naturally retained a considerable number 
of their native words, chielly those representing the political 
institutions and military organization which they brought 
with them and resolutely maintained in their new home. 


1 For further details of the Scandinavian element sec Worsaao's 
Danes, and Trans. J'/iil. Soc. 1855, p. 210 ; 1859, pp. 18 30. 
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Hence the language of the Normans—commonly called 
Norman-French —consisted of debased Latin wit ii a certain 
infusion of Teutonic and Keltic terms. But the Langue 
d Oil itself consisted of three distinct dialects—first, the 
Burgundian, spoken in the central and .south-eastern dis¬ 
tricts; second, the Picardian , spoken in the north-east; 
third, the Norman, in the north-west. Of these the Bur¬ 
gundian in the fourteenth century became* the literary 
language of France. Hence Anglo-Norman words must 
not be compared with kindred forms in modern French, 
but with the forms prevailing in the old Norman dialect. 

46. The infusion of Norman-French words in the Knglish 
probably began with the marriage of Etbelied the Unready 
with Emma, a Norman princess. Through her influence 


•Hi posts at the 


many of her followers were appointed to hi*.. „„ „ 11V - 

English court. Edward the Confessor, who had lived in 
Normandy from his boyhood, bestowed still more lavish 
favours on the foreigners who settled in England on his 
accession to the throne. But the event which produced 
the most lasting impression on English was the Norman 
Conquest, which effected a total change in the tenure of 
land, and introduced an army of foreign feudatories. It is 
true that the tenure of land by military service was recog- 
mzed under the later Saxon kings, but the more stringent 
to,an of feudalism introduced by William I. was universally 
enforced, and superseded the freer institutions enjoyed by 
Englishmen under their former kings. The Norman 
princes considered themselves first and foremost Dukes of 
Normandy, and viewed England as a mere appendage to 
the dukedom, serviceable mainly as affording the means 
of rewarding or bribing their restless and discontented 
vassals Hence it was only when John, by violating the 
feudal law forfeited his continental fiefs, that England 
commenced her career as an independent kingdom. Her 
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kings then recognized England as their only inheritance, 

and Englishmen as their only subjects. Even before that 

time the struggles of these Norman kings with rival 

claimants to the crown and with their rebellious vassals, 

both in England and Normandy, compelled them to make 

numerous concessions to their Saxon subjects, and the 

powerful barons on their side curbed their arrogant spirit 

and treated the people with politic consideration, in order 

to detach them from the interests of the king. This 

necessity, combined with the numerical weakness of the 

Normans, counteracted the influence of their higher culture. 

The result of the struggle was that the English speech 

survived with all its vital elements untouched, but with a 

vocabulary enlarged and perhaps enriched by numerous 

words of Norman-French origin. As French is derived 

from Latin, this is usually termed the ‘ Latin of the Third 

Period.’ 

* 

It is said that at the time of the Norman Conquest 
there were 150 words of Romance origin employed by 
English writers; between that date and 1200 A.n., 100 
more were added to the vocabulary; and during the next 
100 years 800 additional words were naturalized. These 
1050 words represent the direct influence of the Norman 
Conquest on the vocabulary of the English tongue. These 
terms originated at different times from different sources. 

47. Terms employed in feudalism, war, law, and the 
chase are principally Nonnan-Frcnch : 


Feudalism and ll'ar. 


aid 

captain 

guardian 

mail 

truin net 

armour 

cattle 

hauberk 

peer 

truncheon 

array 

champion 

harness 

relief 

vassal 

assault 

chivalry 

herald 

scut ago 

vizor 

banner 

dower 

homage 

scutcheon 

war 

baron 

esouirc 

joust 

tallage 

ward 

buckler 

fealty 

lance 

tenant 

warden 
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advocate 

approver 

arrest 

assize 

bay 

brace 

cliasc 


case 

contract 

estate 

fee 


couple (v.) 

covert 

falconer 


Law. 

felony 

ju«lgc 

justice 

laiceny 

The ( 'fa 
forest 
leash 
mew 


paiainount 

plaint 

plea 

sentence 


1111-11 IV 
Vet l.iiin 

Spot t 


st at ute 
sue 
suit 
siety 




1 i« reel 

venison 

Vi-rderer 


Many words ol a genetal character Were al>o introdueed : as, ahash, 
adventure, annoy, bachelor, benign, cavil, cliumWr, roinfmt, company, 
contrary, corps, counterfeit, courage, curious, debonair, defame, tam v, 
folly, frailty, fruit, kr. 

48. As the Latin language displaced (he prevailing Keltic 
of central ami southern Gaul, it is natural to find Keltic 
words incorporated in the rations dialects of France, 
especially in the north-western provinces, where the old 
language resisted foreign eneroaehments to the last. This 
indirect Keltic is traced very faintly and doubtfully in 
the Anglo-Norman contributions to our vocabulary. When 
the Franks, Goths, Norsemen, and other Teutonic tribes 
established themselves in Gaul as the ruling power, it was 
natural that they too, while gradually adopting the Low 
Latin speech of the subject race, should retain many of 
theii- home born words, especially those connected with 
their military organization and political institutions. 

During the reign of the Norman and Angevin kings 
all religious and secular instruction, and all judicial pro¬ 
ceedings, were conducted in French ; but the uneducated, 
who comprised the mass of the population, adhered to their 
native Anglian. In the year 1362 the English language 
was formally recognized, by a special enactment, as tho 
language of the English people. But a living language 
cannot be abruptly suppressed by an Act of Parliament, 
From tho Norman Conquest to a.d. 1207 all parliamentary 
enactments are in Latin; from 1207 to 1-187 they are 
almost wholly i u French; after that date in English. 
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49. The introduction of Latin words of the Fourth Period 
began with the Revival of Learning. The capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks, a.d. 1543, caused many of 
the Greek scholars of that city to seek an asylum in Italy, 
where they began to teach their native language and 
literature. The invention of printing, and the multiplica¬ 
tion of copies of the ancient authors, brought the new 
Learning within the reach of thousands. The Tudor 
sovereigns were all distinguished for their classical attain¬ 
ments; their ministers protected and encouraged the 
scholars of the day. It soon became fashionable to sub¬ 
stitute a Greek or Latin word for its homely English 
equivalent, and this hybrid style was eagerly cultivated 
and admired by writers of all classes, and especially by the 
Euphuists. A few men of taste and genius opposed and 
ridiculed the extravagances of the new school. Shakspere 
pleasantly glanced at the folly in his Loves Labour Lost. 
A reaction soon followed. Many of the intrusive words 
never survived the generation that gave them birth; 1 but 
many became naturalized, and remain to this day to vary, 
and sometimes enrich, the vocabulary of the language, and 
to bear emphatic testimony to the influence of the Revival 
of Letters in England. 


acclamation 

controversy 

figurative 

judicious 

portentous 

ambitious 

convenient 

generosity 

malicious 

rest it lit ion 

artificial 

despicable 

impression 

mutual 

scientific 

celebrate 

dimension 

impotent 

numerous 

singularity 

cogitation 

fanatic 

indignity 

participate 

visitation 

conjectural 

fastidious 

inventory 

particular 

volubility 

* Dr. Murray estimates 

tlie words that lmvc become 

obsolete during 


the last seven centuries and a half at 25,000. “The great majority of 
these tccre born as well as doA during the period, consisting of words 
introduced, or sought to be introduced, from French or Latin, since the 
Revival of learning , many of which were still-born ” (Annual Address 
to the I'hil. Soc., 1S70). 
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Many words introduced 1»y the writcis of this ag • haw b««n i.j.«nd 
hy the Wtter judgment or the caprice ot modem eiiti. s: #*.#/. i-xpulscd, 
neglect ion, humanity, man-uctndc, consociutc, disserve, innn i..u-Iy, 
uocive, cecity, tone, tetiic, lcpid, pauciloipiy, st nit iliMpiy, elm-t ite, 
anide. 


I.ntiti. 


50. Several words borrowed directly from Latin in the 
fourth period had already been introduced into Kiiglisli 
indirectly through Norman-French. As might have hem 
expected, the Norman-French words have undergone various 
changes in form and are further removed from their 
original meaning. 

iJowflufrtnn Latin. Through X"rntan-Fr. 

bal>am 
benediction 
captive 
extraneous 
fart 
faction 

fragile 
lection 
memory 
obedience 
oration 
penitence 
potion 
redemption 
seen ro 
state 
tract 
tradition 

ol. oids introduced l>\ modern writers: 

Orok. Telegraph, telegram, plmtogmpl,, telescope, panorama, 

aesthetic, lithograph, crisis, diagnosis, basis, criterion, stereo- 
scopc, geology, biology, & c . 

Latin \ Tor ' ui " us - d caloric, locomotive, detective 

platitude, emigrant, prospectus, &c. 

52 In addition to the above, tin- English language includes various 
words derived from miscellaneous sources : 

Uchrcic. These are marly all introduced from the Hebrew 
scrip urcs. I„ some instances they have come to us iu- 
direetly through a Latin, Greek, French, or Italian medium. 


balm 

bahanitim 

brnisOll 

brnitlictiiuicin 

railin' 

i apt ivns 

strange 

cxtrniuus (m) 

bat 

factum 

fashion 

fact ioncm 

flail 

fragilis 

lesion 

lcct ioncm 

iiicinoii 

inciuoi ia 

obr banco 

obedi« ntia 

orison 

emit ioncm 

prliancc 

po-nitt nt ia 

poison 

pot ioncm 

i.iihom 

ledempt ioncm 

sure 

securus 

estate 

statum 

tiait 

t ract us 

t teason 

tradit ioncm 
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Abbey, abbot, amen, behemoth, cabal, cherub, cphod, gchenna, 
hallelujah, hosanna, jubilee, leviathan, inanna, sabbaoth, 
sabbath, seraph, shibboleth, pharisaic, liabbi. 

Arabic. Most of these terms are due to early commercial inter¬ 
course with the East, Arabic science, and the Mohammedan 
religion. Several words have come to us through French, 
and a larger number through Spanish. The Arabs conquered 
the Visigoths in Spain early in 713 A.D., and maintained 
their supremacy for nine centuries, till their expulsion by 
Philip II. and Philip III. Admiral, alchemy, alcohol, alcove, 
alembic, algebra, alkali, almanac, amber, ambergris, arrack, 
arsenal, artichoke, assassin, attar, azimuth, cadi, caliph, 
camphor, carat, caravan, caravanserai, chemistry, cipher, 
civet, coffee, cotton, crimson, damask, damson, divan, drago¬ 
man, elixir, emir, fakir, firman, gazelle, giraffe, harem, hazard, 
jar, lake, lemon, lime, lute, magazine, mauicluke, mattress, 
minaret, mohair, monsoon, moslem, mosque, mufti, mummy, 
nabob, nadir, naphtha, nard, opium, ottoman, saffron, salaam, 
scullion, shrub, sirocco, sofa, sultan, syrup, tabor, talisman, 
tamarind, tambourine, tariff, vizir, zenith, zero. 

Persian. Azure, balcony, barbican, bashaw, bazaar, check-mate, 
chess, dervise, emerald, hookah, howdah, indigo, jackal, 
jasmin, kaflir, lilac, musk, orange, pasha, pawn (in chess), 
saraband, scimitar, scjk) y, shawl, sherbet, simoom, talleta, 
tiffin, turban, paradise. 

Hindustani. The formation of the East India Company in lf>00 
A.I)., and the establishment of the British Empire in India 
by the victories of Clive, facilitated the introduction of 
several words from these dialects. Banian, batta, betel, 
buggy, bungalow, calico, coolie, cowrie, dimity, jungle, lac, 
loot, inullagatawny, muslin, pagoda, palanquin, pariah, 
punch, pundit, rajah, rupee, sandal (wood), sugar, suttee, 
toddy, shampoo. 

Malay. A-muck, bamboo, bantam, caddy, caoutchouc, chintz, 
cockatoo, creese, curry, gamboge, godown, gong, gutta-percha, 
junk, mango, orang-outang, rattan, sago. 

Chouse. Bohca, congou, hyson, nankeen, pekoe, satin, soy, tea. 

Turkish. Bey, chibouk, chouse, janisary, kiosk, sash, tulip, 
seraglio. 

American. Cacique, calumet, condor, lama, maize, moccasin, 
pampas, pcininican, potato, squaw, wigwam, tobacco, toma¬ 
hawk, toinata. 

Polynesian. Tattoo, taboo, kangaroo. 
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llalina. Tli.? iiitlm-ncc of Italian on Kn"lis1i litiiatnre lxi'aii 
with Chaucer, who, hnw. v. r, introilma-.l no Itaii. hi wools. 

It was 'neatly increased l*v the llevival of I..-:irniii", whi.-h 
originated in Itay. Surrey, Wyatt, and S|m*iimt weir wi ll 
read in Italian literaluu*, and many «»! tin? early Kli/abctban 
dramatists based tlieir plays on Italian models. I In* pre¬ 
eminence of Italy in music, and tin? cointin leial inlliiciieo 
of its cities, led to tin? adoption of a large number of new 
words. Dining tin* l.-ign «»f Francis l. and Henry II. (lei a 
to 1559 a. i>.) Fieinli borrowed nuuieious terms fioni Italian, 
and some of these were afterwards inlmdnced into English. 
Balustrade, bravado, bravo, InM, canto, cat i< at mo, earniva 1 , 
ehailctan, cupola, ditto, dilettanti, Imago, folio, gazette, 
gondola, grotto, hailcquin, impiovisutorc, influenza, liva, 
manifesto, motto, npciu, pantaloon, piazza, poitieo, regatta, 
scaramouch, sketch, sopiano, stan/a, stiletto, stucco, .studio, 
tenor, terra-cotta, toiso, umbrella, virtuoso, vista, volcano, 

zany. 

Spent i^h uml Many of the wmds borrowed from these 

two languages are due to the inteiroiiisc with Spain and 
Portugal which followed the discovery ot Aim iica, ami to 
the rivalry with Spain during the reign of Elizabeth. 
Sj*niLs/i. Alligator, armada, armadillo, banieade, cambist, 
carbonado, cargo, chocolate, cigar, creole, desperado, don, 
duenna, embargo, flotilla, gala, grandee, gienade, jennet, 
mosquito, mulatto, negro, olio, pnmquet, platiua, poncho, 
punctilio, savannah, sherry, tornado, wiaiidah. /‘orhnjitcsr. 
Avail, cash, caste, cocoa, coiniuodoie, compound, fetish, 
mandarin, palaver. 

French. Beau, belle, belles-lettres, billet-doux, boii-mot,bouquet, 
dejeuner, depot, eclat, ennui, penchant, sniiee, tiuiisseau. 

Dutch. The most characteristic words from Dutch are nautical 
terms, but they do not form the majority of the wolds 
we have liorrowed. Many Knglish soldiers served in the 
Netherlands during the reign if Elizabeth, and after the 
biking of Antwerp hy the Spaniards a large number of Dutch 
merchants settled in London. Ahoy, aloof, avast, beleaguer, 
block, boom, boor, bow-sprit, brandy, buskin, eabouse, 
derrick, golf, guelder-rose, reef (v.), skates, sloop, smuggle, 
spoor, stiver, talferel, veer, wear (a ship), yacht. 

53. Words introduced in the earlier stages of the language aro 
usually much altered in form, as bishop , from cpiscopns . At a later 
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period, t lie terminations only are modified, a s episcopal, from episcopal is. 
Compare sure and secure, fealty and fiiblity, hotel and hospital, pursue 
and persecute, blame and blaspheme. The earlier and more corrupt 
forms have usually been transmitted through the Norman-French, in 
modern times, the ending of a new word is sometimes changed to 
adapt it to the current forms, as telegram, bivalve, detective; and 
sometimes the word retains its original form, as Unninns, basis , 
diora ma. 


53 a. The meaning of a word frequently differs at different periods in 
the history of the language. The following words have the Old Eng¬ 
lish meaning subjoined : — 


animosity, courage, 
caitiff, captive, 
climate, region, 
danger, damage, 
defend, forbid, 
depart, divide, 
fond, foolish. 


franchise, frankness, 
frightful, timid, 
generosity, high birth, 
glorious, boasting, 
insolent, unusual, 
knave, boy. 
maker, poet. 


miscreant, unbeliever. 
nice, foolish, 
novelist, innovator, 
plantation, colony, 
reward, regard, 
talent, desire, 
volatile, flying. 


54. The pronouns, numerals, prepositions, conjunctions, 
and auxiliary verbs—“ the names of the elements and their 
changes, of the seasons, the heavenly bodies, the divisions 
of time, the features of natural scenery, the organs of the 
body, the modes of bodily action and posture, the com¬ 
monest animals—the words used in earliest childhood — 
the ordinary terms of traffic—the constituent words in 
proverbs—the designation of kindred—the simpler emotions 
of the mind—terms of pleasantry, satire, contempt, indig¬ 
nation, invective and anger, are for the most part Anglo- 
Saxon. M 1 Words indicating a more advanced civilization 
and complex feelings, and most of the terms employed in 
art, science, mental and moral philosophy, are Classical. 

55. The number of words in the English language is probably about 
80,000. By actual enumeration of those contained in the best diction¬ 
aries, it has been ascertained that 13,330 Saxon words and 29,354 of 
Classical origin are now registered. 1 2 In consequence, however, of the 


1 Edinb. Review, April, 1859. 

2 Max Muller’s Lectures, 1st series, p. 73. 
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popular nature of the Teutonic w.»nh in the lunging**. the Sixuri 
element largely pivpond<*iat«'s in the \\mk< «»l <»ur gi«-il«*'t writei>. 1 


56. English is now spoken by about a hundred niillions 
of people. It is tin* general language of (»reat lhitain ami 
Ireland, the United States and lhitish America, Australia, 
Van Diemen’s Land, New Zealand and South Africa. It 
is spoken in certain portions of the West. Indies, and 
partially in India. 


f»7. As the cluing** l»y wliieh modi-ru I’nglDi ha** i:i«a\ n out **f the 
ol«l Anglian tongue were giudml in their development, it i> impo^-iMe 
accurately to deline the >uee**>sive Mage*. of the language. f or eon- 

in^ tin hi tery of Kngli>h liieratuie the following 
artificial arrangement has hem piopn^ed 

1. A.l>. 550—1150 Anglian or Anglo-Saxon. 

2. 11T.0—1250 Semi - A nglian or Semi-Saxon. 

3. 125o —1550 Karly Kngli*li. 

*h 1550—lti50 Middle Knglidi. 

5. 1050—1850 Modern English. 


OLD AND EARLY 


ENGLISH DIALECTS. 


( 1 ) Old English. 

oS. In the oldest period ot the English language there 
were four principal dialects—Northumbrian, Mercian, West 
Saxon, and Kentish. Of tlie extant specimens of Old 
English literature those of the Xorthnmbrimi dialect aro 
probably tlio oldest. They consist of a few linos of a 
poem by Cavlmon, a lluuic inscription on the Ruth well 
Cross, and the Glosses on the Limlisfarne Gospels which 
were written in Latin, and on the Durham Ritual. The 
invasion of tho Danes destroyed all trace of the literary 
activity of Northumbria—the poems of Csedmon, which 

’ 1somo caref " 1 instructive details on this subject, see 

Marshs Lectures (Lcct. VI.), 
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now exist only in a West Saxon form, the songs in which 
Beila was said to be learned, and the old Euglish Chronicle, 
which was probably the basis of the present West Saxon 
text. 

Of the Mercian dialect we have even fewer remains. 
They comprise the Glosses on the Gospel of Matthew, on 
the Vespasian Psalter and Hymns, and the Corpus Glossary. 
The old Mercian words correspond more nearly to the 
modern forms than any other dialect of Old English. 

West Saxon. —The specimens in this dialect are by far 
the most numerous. They include the MSS. of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicles of various dates, Alfred’s version of 
Gregory’s Pastoral Cure , of Orosius, and of Boethius’ 
Consolation of Philosophy, and the works of Alfrie, which 
belong to what is usually called Late West Saxon. The 
term Anglo-Saxon, which is sometimes used as a general 
term for all the Old English dialects, properly represents 
only the West Saxon dialect. In assigning the origin of 
any particular word to Anglo-Saxon, it should be understood 
that the practice is only approximately correct, for the 
form in Anglo-Saxon may differ from that in the Mercian 
dialect, which is the true progenitor of modern English. 
Through the literary labours of Alfred and his coadjutors 
West Saxon became the classical speech of England from 
the eighth to the eleventh century. In Early English 
the Mercian dialect, partly from its central position, and 
partly through the distinguished writers who used it, 
assumed the foremost place, and has maintained it down 
to modern times. Thus the supremacy was acquired in 
turn by each of the foregoing dialects—Northumbrian, 
West Saxon, Mercian. 

Kentish. —The specimens now extant are confined to the 
Epinal Glossary, a series of Charters, a translation of the 
Fiftieth Psalm, and a few Glosses. 


OLD AND KAItl.Y KXOLISH Dl AI.IXTS. 


(2) Early Ent/Hslt. 

59. In (lie thirteenth and fourteenth centuries we find 
tliat the four OKI English dialects still maintain their 
grouud with distinct peculiarities. 

The Northumbrian dialect was spoken in Northumberland, 

Durham, the Nort!. Riding of Yorkshire, and in the 
Scotch Lowlands. 

The Midland, corresponding to the Mercian dialect, is 
now divided into two groups—(1) the West Midland, 
spoken in Cheshire, Shropshire, Lincolnshire, Westmoreland, 
Cumberland, and the Midland counties; (2) the Last 
Midland, spoken in the Last Anglian counties, and in 
parts of Lincolnshire. 

The Southern, representing the West Saxon dialect of 
Old English, was spoken in most of the counties south of 
the Thames—in Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, and in 
parts of Herefordshire and Worcestershire. 

The Kentish dialect was confined to Kent and the 
neighbouring counties of Sussex ami Surrey. 

The following specimens of the Northern and Southern 
dialects, from the works of Richard Rolle do Hampolo (about 

•ii A ’ 1 ) ' ) nn<lf,om tho 'I*™,, 7*7 trie (about 1210 ad) 
will serve to illustrate the diffem.ee in the grammatical 
forms of the two dialects. 

SO, mine /core ««/«»,* no telnhu- no ],ost.» lute 

kat one Ancle' pel /uncp oil.tu« p„„c/,ep l,ot h.usewiiy 
Marti.. «, fen * anerc ; no nonevcis no moi Ico Icou » 
Mano mid gnj.fulnesse ■» of heorte. IV |e„nno mot two 
penchen 11 of fo kucs foddro, and of lieo.dcmonno huiie i* 

.itrsr “tzi ss£- - “ 
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olithnen \ene lieiward, 1 war ten hi con ne punt hire, 2 & 
$elden, fault, fe hennes. 3 Wat Crist, 4 Jus is lodlieh fiog 5 
/neon me make f mono in tune 0 of ancre eihte. fauli, 7 
jif eni mot node hahhen ku, 8 loke fet hco none monne no 
eilie, 9 ne ne hermie ; 10 ne fet hire fouht ne beo nout fer- 
on ivestned . n Ancre ne ouh nout 12 to habben no fing fet 
drawe utward hire lieorte. None cheffare 1; ne drive je. 
Ancre fet is cheapild, 14 hco cheape\ hire soulo fe chepmon lj 
of belle. Ne wife je nout in oure husc 16 of ofer iuonnes 
finges, 17 no eihte, ne clones; ne nout ne undervo je 1S fe 
chirche vestimenz, 19 ne \ene caliz, 20 bate jif strenefe hit 
raakie, ofer muchel eie 21 ; vor of swiiche witunge 22 is 
ikitmen muchel uvel ofte-sifen. 28 ( Southern) 


1 flatter the town herdsman 2 be on the watch when they 

(lie = one) impound her ( i.c . the cow) 3 and pay however the 

damages 4 Christ knows 0 this is a hateful thing 6 when they 
complain in the town 7 nevertheless 8 if any must needs have 

a cow 0 let her see that she annoys no man '® nor harms 

ii and that her thought is not set on it 12 ought not 

1 3 trade " who is a dealer 15 sells her soul to the merchant 

w have no knowledge (of - ), have nothing to do, in your house 17 with 
other people’s things 18 on no account receive 12 the vest¬ 

ments of the church 20 chalice 21 unless you arc compelled by 
force or great fear 22 for from such guarding, i.c. by taking charge 
of such things 23 much evil has often come 


The beo lias thro kyndie. 1 Ane es, fat echo os neuer 
yd ill- and scho es noghte with thaym , :i fat will noghte 
icjrkc, hot castas thaym owte and jmttes thaym awayc. A 
not hire es, fat, when scho dyes , echo lakes erthe in hyr 
fette, 4 fat echo be noghte lyghtly ouerheghede 6 in the 
ayere of wynde.® The thyrde es, that echo kepes clene and 
bryghte hire wyngez. 7 Thus ryghtwyso men, f at lujes 
god? are neuer in ydyllnes®; for owthyre f ay ere in 

i characteristics (kinde, fern.) 2 idle 8 she is not with them, 

, «. she will have nothing to do with them 4 feet - overturned 

e’ by gusts of wind 7 wings 8 are never idle 
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tiauoyle pruyand or t b y n knudc or vdttiufe * or other glide 
tloande - or withtakawl 3 ydW men ami schema,d t/,ay,n 
worthy to be put fra fe ryste of hciipu, for ' p„y will 
noghte trauaylc here. \>„y ta/ c erfe, fat es, f„ v 
\»on selfe vilo and crthely, that thmj bo noghte bb,,rcn : ‘ 
with fe wyndc of vanylu ami of pryde. 77,at/ kcpe tAttire 
" J nges clene, that is, fc twa coininandementes of charyte 
H'/fulfill in gnd corn-yens.- ami thoy ha/e othyre rertns dm- 
blendydc with • fc> fylthc of syu and undone luste. (AW, ) 

1 reading (perhaps * giving advice ') * doing other good works 

let - .■"..■ 

GO. The characteristic dillcrences, printed in italics in 
the specimens, are here represented in a tabular form A 
few more have been added from other sources .- 

Northern. ^ Souther* 

A r ouns. 

.Several plurals in -<?«, 
suslreu 

The special plur. forms are 
represented by children 
^ (chyldern), brethren, ken. 
Fein, gen it. in -c, 
ancre, chtrche. 


A few plurals in -cn. 

Special plur. forms— 
cliilder, blether, ky. 

Fern, genit. in -cs, -ys, -s, 

Icyndis, vcrlus. 

Adjectives. 

Not inflected, «*., K Mooted, >C ne (acc. of so), 

^ 1 ' feovc. 

_ , Pronouns. 

Personal. 

echo. 


\aym, \>am. 

Y a V- 

thaire. 

F>em., tliii-, fat. 


Personal. 

heo. 

ham. 

h y- 

here, hire. 
Dem., fisc, fes. 
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Verbs. 


Indie, pres., sing., and plur. 

Indie, pres., sing. 

■es, in all persons usually 

(1) -e, (2) -est, (3) eth, 

when not preceded by 

plur. -eth, pel havep, me 

pers. prous. (J lag take , pug 

rnalcep, heo chcapep, punch- 

halde , thug liafe), pel 

ep. 

lufes, seko takes, sclio kepes , 
jruttes, castgs. 

In the pret. reg. verbs are 

Inflexion of reg. verbs in 

not inflected. 

the pret., (1) -ede, (2) 

Pres, partic. -and(e), 

-edest, (3) -ede; plur. 
-eden. 

Pres. part, -iude (ing). 

doande , wit/itakand, schc- 
wan/l, pragand, redande. 
Past part, without tlic pref. 

Past part, with prefix, iku- 

y-, i-, blawen, giuen. 

men, ivestned. 

Inf. endings lost, rend, be, 

Inf. endings, -en, -ie, zefden, 

sal, wgrke. 

warien, beon, penchen, 

8c/nden, habben, oluhnen. 

Adverbs. 

quen, inhen. 

hwon. 

Ortliographg. 

kirke. 

chxrche. 

for. 

vor. 

hot. 

Lute. 


The Inflexions of the Indicative Mood, present tense 
enable us to distinguish between the East and West 
Midland dialects. 

West Midland. East Midland. 

Singular. 

(1) tell-e. tell-e. 

(2) tell-es. tell-est. 

(3) tell-es. tell eth. 
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Plural. 

(1), (2), (3), tell-eu. 

By comparison with the Northern and Southern in¬ 
flexions, it will be seen that the West Midland has a 
greater affinity to the Northern, and the East Midland to 
the Southern. 



PART II. 

LETTERS. 


Gl. Letters were once pictures of various objects, but 
are now used as symbols to represent sounds. A collection 
of the symbols employed in any language is called an 
Alphabet. The word is derived from alpha, beta, (he Greek 
names for the til’st two letters. 

These sounds are produced by air issuing from (ho 
lungs, and modified in its passage through the throat and 
mouth by the Organs of speech. 

The Organs of Speech are, (1) the throat (guttur), (2) the 
palate (palatum), (3) the tongue (lingua), (1) the teeth (dentes), 
(5) the lips (labia), (G) the nose (nasus). 

Hence letters have been classed as gutturals, jxilata/s, 
linguals, dentals, labia's, and nasals. 

G2. The modifications of sound are infinite, and no lan¬ 
guage, therefore, can possess a separate symbol to represent 
each separate sound. 

In the English language there are twenty-six letters, 
viz. «, b, c, d, e,f, g, h, i,j, I, ni, n, o, p, q, r , s, /, «, r, to, 
x, y, z. 

These letters are divided into vowels and consonants. 

G3. Vowels .—A vowel is the continuous sound produced 
w lun the organs of speech arc retained in such a position 
as not to interrupt the air issuing from the lungs, as a, e, o. 


LETTERS. 


n r> 


It is capable of forming a syllable or a word without the 
assistance of other letters : a man, amend. 

The vowels, as arranged in the English alphabet, are 
a, e, i, o, u; but the natural order in which they are 
produced is i, e , a, o, v, pronounced ee, ay, ah, oh, on. Of 
these vowels, i and e are frequently called weak; a, o, u 
stromj. 

Some philologists have reduced the vowel sounds of the 
primitive Aryan language to three short vowels, u, i, u 
(ah, ee, ua). By combination of a with / the vowel e was 
produced, and the union of the same sound with u gave 
rise to o. 'flic remaining vowels have been formed by 
lengthening, weakening, or combining these primitive 
sounds. 

G4. Owing to the imperfect nature of the English alphabet, 
several vowel-sounds frequently occurring in the language 
are not represented by separate symbols. 


1. 

2 . 


3. 


4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 
S. 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 


Simple voted suite,Is an,/ 1 1 ,. ie cqitiinh.iti, 

s't Ci/iil, busy, women, cabhugc, putty, surfeit, guilt, serve, 
breeches, carr/’uge, valley, yonder. 

R '* bury, br. ml, guest, leopard, connoisseur, fnYud, 

l»*if'-r, snid, suits, michm linas, threepence, 
in-te marine, meet, incut, brut, people, «■<•/! ing, other, phuiii.v, 
key, mi,ip. 

mole nioul. mow, weigh, gr.ot, gouge, gool, they, demesne, 

morry—giioinntee, plo/d. 

JJuiy—poir, heir, bcor, there, 
nior—««nt, guord, hcort, ah, clerk. 

’"■'t wliot, loiircl, knoodedge, Gloucester, 
not, boot, toe, yeoman, soul, sou-, s nr, boutboy. Wait, owe. 
north—coll, frond, brood, fought, our, boo-1, George, floor, 
bud-love, berth, birth does, rough, flood, myrrh, surgeon, 
earth, fashion, porpoise, wnisteoot, huntsmen, 
bull —wolf, good, could, construe. 

rude move, rood, bleu-, true, fruit, through, shoe, gall'-on too 
maiirt ifviv, win. 

From this table we may appreciate the imperfection of our 
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alphabet and of our system of orthography. Thirteen vowel 
sounds are represented by five symbols, and the same thirteen 
sounds arc expressed by one hundred expedients in the written 
language. 

65. The letters y and zv, which have been called Semi¬ 
vowels, are simply superfluous letters in the alphabet—ex¬ 
pedients in the written language for expressing the sounds 
ot i in sit and u in Lull: e. g. yon = ion, million = mill-yon, 
8]jan-zel = 8pan-ycl; and win = uin, suasive = sivasive. 

66. '1 he sounds represented by the combination of the 
letters e and o with i and n, viz. ei, oi, cu, ou, are called 
diphthowjs. These are the only true diphthongs in English. 1 
They are variously represented in the written language. 

Compouivl vowel sou m is, or diphthomjs, ami their equivah tUs* 

1. ci — tli//, th/ne, flu:, dyer, aisle, buy, gu/do, bright, eye, aye. 

2. oi — boy, boisterous, buoy. 

3. cu —mute, feud, few, suit, bus, yule, purlieu, brauty, view, 

ewe, you. 

4. oic — now, noun. 

Four diphthongal sounds are thus represented by twenty-six 
expedients, and none of these expedients expresses the true 
character of the sounds it represents. 

1. ci is a combination of a in air and i in sit {aisle). 

2. oi is the ft in all and i in sit. 

3. cu is the i in sit and the u in rude. 

•1. ou is the a in air and the u in rude. 

67. Other so-called diphthongs are simple vowel-sounds: 

False diphthongs and their simple equivalents. 

1. ac —aether (Jtlier), michadinas (miclWflmas). 

2. ai —maid (made), plaid (plad), pair (pare), said (sal). 

3. ao —gaol (jalc). 

4. ou —caul (call), aunt (a in mar), gauge (gage), hautboy (lioboy), 

laurel (lord). 


1 If, however, y and w arc vowels, we have twenty-eight true 
diphthongs and three triphthongs. 
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5. ea— serjVcnit (scrj'tnt), Ikym Iir^rt (lu/rt)> Inrod (ludl), 

yea (ya). 

6. ci— ceiling (tiling), wf/ghod (\rodc), hf/f. r (In fh i), thf/r (tlmic), 

surf#/t (surf/t). 

7. co people (jK'ple), yronian (yoman), leopard (lepard), surgeon 

(scrpni), gr.llron (m in note). 

8. m—cam'oge (carr/gu). 

9* —f«hl (lcld», fro ml (firmly sieve (s/vu). 

10. —fash/on (tiL'Iwm). 

11. on — 1»rond (n in o//) f rood (rode). 

12. of pluvuix (phenix), hoe (ho), does (di/s), shoe (slue). 

13. ui —connoisseur (connrsseur), porpu/se fporpnsb 

14. ou—iou\ (f«r), th»/<gh (th«), rough (inti), c«mld (« in bull), 

through (thru). 

15. ua —gf/uruntec (gomutce), g r ""id (gord). 

1G. nf (f in .ve/), const vac (con>tin), tme (trii). 

17. ui— guilt (g/lt), Tin it (frntc). 

18. ay— (sn), i [\\mj (kr), s ays (ms). 

10. atr —Wrn l (boll). 

20. ci/ k cy (k*), pr cy (pro), valley (vnllc). 

21. etc—crew (cm), sheir (sho). 

22. on*—kno/elcdge (o in no/). 

23. aire—a in all. 

21 . cnee — o. 

25. not 1 —1> <nt (l>o). 


G8. Consonants. A consonant is the sound produced by 

the partial or the total dosing of the air-tube; d, <* 

of (partial), ot, o<l (total). Consonants are divided iuto 
liquids, mutes, and sibilants. 


GO. Liquids -A liquid is the continuous sound produced when some 
r g an of speech has so fur changed its position us not to stop the current 
of air issuing from the lungs: e.g. produced by the compreiion of 
the hps ; /, by the application of the tongue to the palate. 

Ihcso letters are called liquids, because the sound flows on i 0 

continuous. I he iinnie is objectionable, as it is equailv nimlieul 1 t 
vowels, sibilants, and aspirated mutes. ' ‘ Wt to 


havc^two ml Iri 7 ^?^ ^ ‘^d.thong. Wo 

a “ d “ + ® + H( '° 0 ' ah ’ in »ro«n<7 (past, indef. of’idLom.d^ ' bol-wow.' 
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70. The liquids, as arranged in (lie English alphabet, are 
l, m, n, v ; but the natural order, commencing with the 
throat and ending with the lips, is r, l, n, in. 

To these must be added the sound of ng in sing. 

71. Mutes. —A mute is the interrupted sound produced when the 
tube, through which air passes from the lungs, is entirety closed. 
Thus, after sounding (he t in at, the tongue is pressed against the teeth 
and palate, the voice is checked, and all articulation interrupted. 

72. The mutes are classed according to the organs by 
which they are expressed. Thus, g>, f, b, v, are called labials, 
or lip-letters, because the lips are employed in producing 
the sounds they represent. Similarly t, th (in thin), d, th 
(in thine), are called dentals, or tooth-letters; k, ch (in the 
Scotch loch), g, gli (in the Irish lough), arc gutturals, or 
throat-letters. 


73. On comparing the sounds of p and b in pat and bat, of t and <t in 
tin and din, of A- and <j in Kale and gate, it will be found that p, t, k, 
arc pronounced with a sharper and more delicate articulation than b 
d, and g. llcncc p, f, t, th (in thin), k, have been called sharp, thin 
and surd mutes; aud b, v, d, th (in thine), g, flat, medial, and sonant 

juntos. 

A comparison of tlie sounds ap, ah, at, ad with af, a\\ ath, athr, 
shows that the final letters of the first series are produced by entirety 
closing the air-tube, and those of the second scries by only partially 
closing it. It would bo possible to make any number of closures at 
points’ between the throat and the lips wherever the organs of speech 
can he brought together to interrupt the current of air proceeding 
from the lungs. We find, however, that these closures are practically 
confined in the majority of languages to the series made (1) by 
pressing the tongue against the palate, (2) by the tongue and teeth, 

(3) by closing the lips. . 

This organic difference between the perfect and imperfect mutes was 
recognized by the Latin grammarians, who distinguished the latter by 
the term aspiratae. Hence letters of this nature are called asperates. 

The aspirated mutes in English are/, v, th (as in thin), 
th (as in thine), ch and gh occur only iu local names in 

Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. 
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li. The distribution of the mutes may be thus repre* 
sented— 


Mutes. 


La¬ 

bials. 


Den¬ 

tils. 

Guttu¬ 

rals. 


SHARP. 

FLAT. 

Unaspirated. 

Aspirated. 

Unnspirated. 

1 

Aspirated. 

P 

pat 

f 

fat 

I> 

1 

bat 

V 

vat 

t 

tin 

th 

thin 

d 

dine 

tii 

thine 

k 

lock ! 

ch i 

loch 

c r 

r> 

lop 

! u h 1 

lough 


75. A sibilant is the continuous hissing sound produced 
when the air-tube is imperfect!,, closed. They are: *, sh 
zh ; and the two compound sounds tsh (chest), dzh (jest). 


Sibilants. 


SHARP. 

FLAT. 

Unnspirated. 

a 

j Aspirated. 

Unnspirated. 

Aspirated. 

S 

sin 

sh 

shin 

! 

z 

zeal 

zh 

azure 



tsh 

c/iest 

1 



dzh 

j 

jest 


76. In addition to the above sounds, the English i an 
gauge possesses the letter which is merely a weakened 
form of the guttural ch. The Latin grammarians described 

tz a: o XZT s (spirit,,s -«-')■ ■' nd — “ «■ 

are 7 omitted hiS a '™ nS ™ ent ° f —* four letter 


1 Jsot found in English words. 
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(1) c. Because its soft sound is represented by s (cit, 
sit) ; and its hard sound by k {cat, kat). 

(2) g soft. This is expressed by j (gem, jem). 

(3) q. This is merely another way of writing k before 
the vowel u (quick, kuick). 

“ Q is a letter we might very well spare in our alphabet, if we 
would but use the serviceable k as he should be, and restore 
him to the right of reputation he had with our fore-fathers— 
For the English Saxons knew not this halting Q with her 
waiting-woman u after her, till customc, under the excuse of 
expressing enfranchised words with us, intreated her into our 
language in quality, quantity, «tc., and hath now given her the 
best of k 's possessions. ”—Jlcn Jonson. 

(4) x. This is a short way of expressing the combination 
of a guttural and a sibilant (fox, foks ; exery 
cgzcrt). 

In words beginning with ex followed by an 
accented vowel, x represents the flat gz ; exempt. 

Tabular Summary. 

VOWELS. 

(a) Simjtie vowel sounds. 

1. cany. 5. lmt. 

2. chary. 6. met. 

3. car. 7. mate. 

4. call. 8. mete. 

13. lade. 

(b) Compound vowel sounds or Diphthongs. 

14. ei. 15. oi. 1G. eu. 17. ou. 

CONSONANTS. 

Jyiquids. 

18. r. 19. 1. 20. n. 

/fetAb-l°(ll 


9. not. 

10. note. 

11. dull. 

12. full. 


21. ng. 


22 . m. 
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faffis. 


Labial. 

23. p. 

21./. 

25. h. 

20. v. 

Dental. 

27. t. 

28. th. 

29. </. 

#‘50. iltli. 

Guttural. 

31. le. 

32. (ch.) 

• ) o 

o,>. <J. 

34. (<jh.) 


Silnhi nt$. 

(a) Siwjtle. 

35. s. 3G. sit. 37. 2 . 38. zh. 


( b ) Comp'.untl. 

39. tsh. 10. dzh (j). 

A 8/‘irate. 

41. 1>. 


SujierJhtous U tters. 

C. q. x. u\ q. 

78. A prefect alphabet should contain a distinct symbol for each 
separate sound. 

i he English alphabet is imperfect. 

(1) It expresses several distinct sounds by one symbol ; c. 7 . thirteen 
vowel sounds are represented by five letters. 

/expresses v in of, and f hi fat. 

0 expresses a guttural in gate, and a sibilant in gem. 
s expresses « in sun, sh i„ sure, z in tlotjs, and zh in pleasure, 
x expresses c in Xenophon, J.-.t in fox, and </; in exert. 

(2) A single sound is frequently represented by two or more symbols. 

(d) The same two symbol* sometimes represent two or more distinct 
sounds, e.g. ch = tsh in chest, sh in chaise, h in choral: ph = f 
in physic, v in ne;,/,ew ; th in thin, and th i„ thine. 

(4) It contains superfluous letters ; e, g, x, w and y. 

(5) Many distinct sounds have no separate symbols to represent 

ngZingcf). * <A Vhitu)t * k (ahinc) > ** («*««), (chest), 
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THE PERMUTATION OR .SUBSTITUTION 

OF SOUNDS. 

79. The researches of Rask ami Grimm have prove! that 
the mute sounds of tlie Aryan languages are related to 
each other by an interchange of sonants, surds, and 
aspirates in the three series—labials, dentals, and gutturals. 

If we divide the Aryan languages into Classical (Sanscrit, 
Greek, and Latin), Low German (Gothic, Scandinavian, 
English), and High German, we find generally that where 
the same word occurs in all these languages, 

(1) A flat mute (sonant) in the Classical languages cor¬ 
responds to a sharp mute (surd) in Low German, and to 
an aspirate in High German. 

(2) A sharp mute in the Classical languages corresponds 
to an aspirate in Low German, and to a flat mute in High 
German. 

(3) An aspirate in the Classical languages corresponds 
to a flat mute in Low German, and to a sharp mute in 
High German. 

The following arrangement may perhaps enable the 
student to remember the order of interchange more 
readily. 

Class. b, p, f. d, t, th. g, k, eh. 

Low G. p. t. k. 

High G. f. th. ch. 

Here the series of labials, dentals, and gutturals follow 
the same order both horizontally and vertically. It is 
easy to fill in the remaining sounds by observing that / 
follows p, hence f must be inserted after j> in the second 
vertical lino. To obtain the High German sound correspond¬ 
ing to this Low Germany*, we note that no letter follows./* 
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therefore we must return to the initial l>, which is the sound 
required. J.lie sounds iu the third vertical line are obtained 
in a similar way, and so are the sounds in the dental and 
guttural series. The complete table will now appear thus—- 

Labial. Dental. Cultural. 

Class. 1>, p, f. d, t, tli. g, k, ch. 

Low G. p, f, b. t, th, d. 

High G. f, b, p. th, d, t. 

The following words exemplify the changes represented 
in the above table— 


k, ch, g. 
ch, g, k. 


Class. «hra/?if 
Low G. hem/> 
High G. Ha*/ 

Class. c/ecem 
Low G. <en 
High G. sol in 


Class. ylroQ 
Low G. /.in 


Labials. 
p‘.\ t or 
/other 
later 

Dentals. 

tenuis 

Min 

c/iinn 

Gutturals. 

ktinSia 
honvt 


/rater 

brother 

;>ruodor (O. II. G.) 


vTt /pa 


door 

77/uro (th pro¬ 
nounced t) 


Xnv 

<70080 

Cans 


High G. chunni (0. H. G.) Her* 

In these examples Classical k Is represented by h in Low 
German, and by the same sound in High German, instead of 
9 respectively, and Classical d is represenled by 
High German e, tlio aspirated form of (. These exceptions 
arc important, for, combined with other instances, tl.ey 
show that the substitution of sounds does not hold in the 
majo„,y of eases in High German. Prof. Skeat maintains 
that Grimm s Law is valid only for the dental series, that 
the instances in which it is applicable to the labials and 
guttuials are rare, and arc due to exceptional circumstances. 
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VERNER’S LAW. 

80. If we compare tlie medial dentals in Lat. pater with 
A.-S. foxier, L;it. mater with 2 V.-S. modor, and Lat. frater 
with A.-S. brodor, wc find that the Classical t, contrary to 
Grimm’s Law, corresponds to Low German d in the first two 
cases, and that Classical t is correctly represented by Low 
German th in the last instance. The explanation of this 
irregularity was first given by Karl Verncr of Copenhagen 
in 1875. He shows that these changes, Classical surds to 
Low German sonants, are due to accent. Sans, pi-tad 
(father), ma-tad (mother), are accented on the last syllable, 
while Sans, bhra'-tar is accented on the first syllable ; that 
is to say, in the first two words the accent follows the t, 
and in the last word it precedes it. Hence Veruer formu¬ 
lated the rule that when the accent follows the Aryan surds 
or sharps l, ]), k, in the middle of words, these sounds 
change in Low German to the corresponding sonants or 
flats d, b, <j ; but if the accent precedes them they shift 
regularly to Low German th, f, or h. 


VOWELS. 

81. The vowels as well asjlhe mutes are subject to regular 
changes, and these changes are even more important than 
those we have noticed in the permutation of consonants; 
but they are less capable of being represented concisely in 
an elementary work. By comparing A.-S. stdn (E. stone), 
Goth, stains, Du. steen, Icel. sleinn, Dan. sten, Swed. sten, 
and Ger. Stein, we obtain the series of vowel changes, A.-S. 
d, Goth, ai, Du. ee, Icel. ei, Dan. e, Swed. e, Ger. ei, produced 
from the origin.il vowel sound ai in primitive Teu'.onic 


VOWELS. 


Go 


stahw. The same series is seen in ihe preterite sin", of 
the verb 4 drive ’ A.-S. dr of, Goth. dradx, Du. drcc/\ Jed. 

lhe! f> Dan - S'vod. dr.y. Middle High O’er, treip 

(Modern Ger. (rich), from which we deduce the primitive 
Teutonic form draib. 

The A.-S. vowel sounds have undergone considerable 
alteration in their transition to Modern English. The ton" 
vowels «, c, i, o, xi, which were soumlcd like the italicized 
otters in for, fa/1, feet, fore, fool, have been shifted in the 

majority of case, to o, cc, a/, oo, oa, as sounded in dome, 
clceiii, dine, doom, doubt. Coni]. arc_ 

A.-S. ham (pronounced hahm) with Mod. E. home. 

A.-S. hd (pronounced hail) with Mod. 10. I^el. 

A.-S. lif (pronounced leef) with Mod. E. life. 

A.-S. stol (pronounced stole) wit I, Mod. R stool 
A.-S. sup (pronounced s ooth) with Mod. E. south. 

S2 Another feature in the vowel sounds is the series 
of changes, especially prominent in the Teutonic died 

the past and present tenses. I[ e believes that the . .• ! 
-ntracC Wa T^Go^ . to hold 

- a.-s. ^ Z’oa T,, u <c " hich V s -r—cuoa 

reduplicated^ foim* * Z7 th ‘'°" gh "» 

into Jc-ic-i, fc-ci.) 

the, form the ,»r g e .ajo.it,, 

F 
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reduplicated form can be assigned, he assumes that such 
a form existed in pre-historic times. 

Abundant instances of Gradation are found in the past tenses and 
past participles of strong verbs— drink, drunk, drunk—bear, bore, home, 
—and in the formation of nouns from verbs; A.-S. sprccc (speech) 
from A.-S. spreean (to speak) A.-S. boga (bow) from A.-S. bugan (to 
bend); drift, malt, road, shrift, sly, throng, and wain are similarly 
connected with the A.,S. verbs dr fan (to drive), incltan (to melt), 
Tidan (to ride), senfun (to shrive), stigan (to climb), J> ringan (to crowd), 
and ucgan (to carry). 

83. Mutation (Ger. Umlaut) is the modification of the vowel 
of the stem by the influence of a vowel (usually i) in the 
suffix, which results in the formation of a sound intermediate 
to the other two. This change, like many others, is probably 
due to the economy of effort; the idea of the second sound 
to be uttered produces a modification of the first sound, 
and makes it something like the second. The old plural 
of A.-S. inann was nuinn-i, but as it was easier to say 
menn-i, the e being nearer in sound to i than a, the latter 
form ultimately prevailed; by the loss of the suffix i the 
classical A.-S. form mean (Mod. E. vien) was produced. 
To the same cause we must ascribe the plurals feet, geese, 
teeth, mice, lice. In the A.-S. forms the working of muta¬ 
tion is much more clearly seen ; the vowels of the positive 
adjectives were modified in the comparative (compare Mod. 
E. old, elder), verbs were formed from adjectives (ci/pan, 
to make known, from cup, known) and from nouns ( cgssan, 
to kiss, from coss, kiss), and the vowels of the infinitive 
stem were changed in the second and third pers. sing. 
Indie, pres.— stent, (he) stands ( starulan , to stand), greivp 
(he) grows ( groioan , to grow). Compare the plurals of 
German nouns (Manner, Niichte, &c.), which are also formed 
by mutation, and the similar changes in the strong verbs. 

84. The other changes in the sounds of English words 
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are due in a great measure to the general principle already 
referred to—ease of utterance. It is found in all languages 
that words may be modified to almost any extent consistent 
with intelligibility. The working of this principle may bo 

(1) Assimilation, as in father for A.-S./ader; the sonant 
< is changed into the corresponding aspirate under the 
influence of the aspirate/. In burthen the aspirate th is 
c anged into the corresponding sonant d—burden. The 
assimilation is much more frequent in sounds that are in 

t^rrr- « ° ojsm ,,ec ° mes "«*• * 

also fr. ‘ 15 t cha,1 S ed Mod. E. ,jo»,kI. Compare 

also the large number ot verbs in which the ,ed ofthe 

past tense is pronounced as l-fooicd, dro m d, Ac., and 

the plurals of nouns where the a is pronounced as a after 

and Z % ■? m, ! teS ’ " S ^ iu to U,s 

1 1 ‘ ® lmi| ar changes are also common iu Lat • 

compare qf-fero, for ad-fero, and sel-la for sed-la 

or surd s SSim i latiCD - Th6 re P° tition of « -pirate, sonant 

fouI,d in ” ieut; henc ° 

int <3) l In a iStiDCt Articulation - Were laziness has frequently 
introduced a sound into certain words, for it was “tier 

to prolong the word than to end it sharply and clearly 
Thus we have d added to Early E. aoua /fod E. Z d' 

^ Fr Z A " S - (Mod ' E- thunder) “ to 

O. Fr. uran (Afod. E. tyrant) and 6 to A S 

(Hod. E. to slumber) ' A ’ b - n 

captiin-T s“Z Tt’r “ °- F ‘- Mod. E. 

srt ■ x ! - - 

also edge from A q Compare 

^ trom A.-S. ecy, cringe from A.-S. cringan, to fail, 
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cherry from Fr. cerise, child from A.-S. did, which from 
A.-S. hwilc, like from A.-S. gelic (with initial guttural), and 
enough from A.-S. genoh. In the latter word and in 
laugh the final guttural has been changed to an aspirated 
surd. 

In many cases the change is the result of ignorance, and 
not of an attempt to make the pronunciation easier. Thus 
the weak or the regular formation of the past tense has 
been applied to verbs which were once strong, as in wept, 
slept, and leapt. On the other hand, verbs that were once 
weak have now a strong past tense or past participle, as 
dig, spit, wear. 

83. In describing the changes in the forms of words the 
following terms are sometimes used— 

A] dies is, the dropping of an initial sound or an initial 
syllable. 

Syncope, the omission of a sound in the middle of a word. 

Apocope, the loss of a sound at the end of a word. 

In coutiast to these Prothesis, Ppenthesis, and Epithesis 
denote respectively an addition to the beginning, the 
middle, or the end of a word. The examples illustrating 
these changes will be found in the preceding section, where 
an attempt has been made to show briefly the causes that 
produce the various changes rather than to tabulate the 
changes themselves. 

One other technical term may also be mentioned here, 
Metathesis, denoting a change in the order of sounds, as 
lisp from A.-S. wlips, wasp from A.-S. weeps. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

86. Orthography, derived from the Greek ortho-, ‘right,’ 
and graph-, ‘ write,’ is the correct application of letters to 
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the formation of words; i. e. it teaches us how to Sj>cll 
properly. 

Ortho<i»j, derived from the Greek ortho-, ‘ right,’ and 

e P~> ‘speak,’ is the correct application of suinu/s to the 

formation of words; i.c. it teaches us how to sj.culc 
properly. 

87. A perfect system of orthography would represent 
each separate sound by a separate and appropriate symbol. 
Hence it cannot exist without a perfect alphabet. 

The orthography of the English language is imperfect: 

(«) Because the alphabet is imperfect, and various expe¬ 
dients are employed to remedy the imperfection ; 

(b) Because the language contains words derived from 

various sources at different periods, and the ortho¬ 
graphy of these languages is frequently retained, 

though the mode of pronouncing the words is 
changed; 

(c) Because the pronunciation of many native words has 

changed, while the original spelling has been pre¬ 
served. 

-88 The following nrc examples of the expedients employed to 
remedy the defects of the alphabet: 1 3 

(1) The vowel-sounds in mute, mete, note, and the diphthongs in hxte 
acute, are distinguished from the vowd-somids in mat, met, not’ 
bit, exit, by adding an unsounded c to the word. 

lion 1 ?'"'’ ,"' 0r,ls 1 of this , class were originally dissyllabic ; tl.c pronuncia¬ 
tion has been changed and the old spelling retained. Hew a mute «: 
does not always indicate a lengthened vowel, as in live, give, kc. 

Se-be" m ° dCS ° f r ° 1,rtscn,in S the *o variations in’sound, see 

<2) trr ant ' W !‘* n ? 0t fu,al « is oft ™ tabled to Show that the 
pixceding\owcl is short ; as earn/ ffitlv \rviu r-//, -// 
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For this reason doubled consonants do not represent a doubled 
sound, unless the two letters belong to different parts of a compound 
or derived word, soul-lcss, un-natural , stern-ness , ill-luck , kc. 

(3) h is often added to mark the aspirates of p, t , s. 

As examples of the second disturbing principle mentioned in 
§ 87, tho word censor still retains the guttural c (k) of the Latin 
language, though we have changed the sound to s. Sign retains the 
Latin g, though we have ceased to pronounce it. The aspirated k of 
the Greeks (x) becomes either a k or a tsh in English ; archangel, 
archbishop. 

As an illustration of the third disturbing cause, we may note the 
suffix -cd in the Past Iudef. and Perfect Participle, lov-cd , arriv-cd; 
and the suffix -cs in the Plural and Gen. Sing, of certain nouns, xcolv-cs, 
kniv-cs , wiv-cs. The vowel was once sounded and is still retained. So 
with bou gh, knave, deAt, kc. 

8 [). The great difference between the sounds of English words and 
the letters by which the latter are represented is due to various causes. 
Early English spelling was intended to be purely phonetic, and fairly 
represented the spoken words. After the Norman Conquest many 
French words were introduced, and some of the Anglo-Saxon symbols 
were discarded in favour of French letters. With the increase of 
words of French origin the phonetic system was further impaired, and 
the invention of printing tended to stereotype the forms of words in 
spite of the gradual change in pronunciation. After the revival of 
learning, the attempt of English writers to suggest tho etymology of a 
word by adhering to the Latin form gave rise to several changes, and 
the efforts of printers to produce uniformity resulted in the present 
system, which was practically complete about the end of the seventeenth 
century. 

90. It may be useful to point out a few of tho most 
striking defects of English orthography : 

(a) 8 is frequently written where s is pronounced— dogs, 
birds. 1 This is usually the case when s is suflixed to 
a flat mute, a vowel, or a liquid. 

i To remedy this defect, Wallis (c. i. § 1) proposed to employ / 
when e is intended, cat-/; and # when z is required, dog-a. Ben 
Jonson justly observes, “z is a letter often heard among us, but 
seldom© scene.” 
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(b) ed is frequently written where t is pronounced— 

slipped, stopped. This occurs whenever cd is suffixed 
to a sharp mute. 

(c) li, si, and ci, if followed by a vowel, are sounded as 

sh — nation, fusion, jyrecious, j/alrician. 

(d) es is frequently written where z only is sounded— 

lives, wolves, sides. 

(e) Letters are occasionally written which are not 

sounded—fomb, indict, sign, hour, knife, calm, 
mnemonics, condemn, receipt, island, bustle, wrong 
marriage, engine, fashion, gaol, coquet, dialogue. 

(f) "MV hen a consonant is doubled, one only is sounded— 
appear, address, nnimtrc,/all, grass, ruff. 

(g) At the end of words le is written where cl is sounded. 

(h) A single letter often represents different sounds, and 

a single sound is often represented by different 
letters. 


SYLLABLES. 

91. A syllable is a single vowel-sound, with or without 
one or more consonants ; as a, strength, o mit, ug-hj, strong-cst. 

The word is derived from tl.e Greek sul-labc, that which is taken 
Mjct/icr, i. e. a number of letters taken together. This Greek defini- 

of°sin"lo°vowT nCCU, ' a, r IU thu f0ll °' Vin * ' V<m,S ^lables formed 
of smglo vowels; a .part, cunt, hot-xatag, o-mit, turb-xx-lmt. 

’^ery syllable was once a significant word, i. c. had a distinct 

Snl Tw a “ eaning . in 11,0 to which it originally 

Thus 8 tlV b l th “. “•“““g has very frequently become oKsolct/ 
Thus the word cn-lire, derived from the Latin integer, meant not 

touched; the word bishop, from the Greek cjnskopos, signified over 

~/j&i 7zt , * e; ,he 1,1 sm " «■* - -S'™ 
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When a single syllable, or a combination of two or more 
syllables, possesses a distinct and independent meaning, it 
is called a word; as man, sparrow, industrious. 

A word consisting of one syllable is called a mono¬ 
syllable ; of two syllables a dissyllable; of three , a trisyl¬ 
lable ; of more than three, a polysyllable : from the Greek 
words for one, two, three , many. 


ACCENT. 

92. Accent is the stress laid upon a syllable in pro¬ 
nouncing a word ; as 

By scaly Triton’s winding shell.— Milton. 

It must not be confounded with Emphasis, which is the 
stress laid upon a word in a sentence— 

Bear my greeting to the senators, 

And tell them that 1 will not come to-day ; 

Cannot is false ; and that I dare not , falser : 

I will not come to-day—tell them so, Dceius. 

Shakspcre. 

When a word is a monosyllable, accent and emphasis may 
coincide— 

To U, or ndl to be.— Shakspcre. 

93. A monosyllable can have but one accent; but the 
accent does not fall upon every monosyllable. 

Brightest and best of the sons of the mdrning.— Ifcbcr. 

Ilere best and sons are accented; and, of, the are not. 

A dissyllable can have but one accent, which may fall 
on either the first or the second syllable; living, alone. 
The words amen and farewell appear to bo exceptions. 
In all dissyllabic compound nouns, the accent falls upon 
the first syllable— star-light, sun beam, ruin-bow. 
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A trisyllable may have either one or two accents. The 
single accent may fall upon any syllable— nurrily, horizon, 
pioneer. I he last are usually foreign words of compara¬ 
tively recent introduction. If there are two accents, one 
must fall upon the first, the other upon the third syllable— 
interrupt, comprehend.' In compound words the two accents 
will sometimes fall on the first and second syllables; 
head-master. 

A word of four syllables may have either one or two 
accents. If it has but one, the accent may fall upon any of 
the first three syllables; as mercenary, impossible, cava/icrh/. 
If there are two, they must fall upon either the first and 
thud, or the second and fourth— inconsistent, ina/ajurdte 

In words of more than four syllables an accent may 
all upon any syllable, provided no two successive syllables 
are accented— inevitable, hClcroyCucous incapacitated incom- 

JHthhihty. 

94. One important effect produced by accent is the 

shortening of long vowels in monosyllables, when a sullix is 

added, or when the word becomes the first component of a 

compound term, as in heather from heath, and bonfire from 
bone-fire. 

In dissyllables the second part of a compound is usually 
shortened because no stress is laid upon it; thus ,ve have 
ne„jU°ur, from A.-S. mahajebSr, in which the is lon» • 
and .fir™,, from A.-S. sligW.p. Some words compounded of 
ham illustrate both these eases, as I/amplon (with p inserted), 
from A.-S. Ham- 1 ,and Fan,/mm, from A.-S. Fean,/,am 
In many words the unaccented syllable entirely disappears 

in lead from A.-S. Imuycd, • unlearned,' fond, from Mid.’ 
E. fonn-ed, made like a fonne, or fool.' If the accent falls 

lost L T h °"' CVOr ’ the first part of «» word s 

lost, as drake from end-rake. 

Iu trisyllabic words the middle syllable is gradually 
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dropped if the accent be upon the first syllable. Well- 
known examples of this rule are the days of the week, 
Sunday, Monday, &c. (A.-S. Sunn-an-dceg, Mon-an-dctg> (fee.), 
England (A.-S. Eng-lci-land ), Exmouth (A.-S. Ex-an-mu\a). 

95. Emphasis also exercises a great influence on the pro¬ 
nunciation of words. On account of its unemphatic nature 
it has lost a h (A.-S. hit), while, on the other hand, the 
adverbs to and of have changed into too and off y because 
they are emphatic. 

9G. Words of classical origin, identical in form, but 
differing in meaning, are frequently distinguished from 
eacli other in the spoken language by the position of the 
accent. 


(1) NOUN. 

accent 
a Hi x 

attribute 

augment 

colleague 

collect 

compress 

concert 

conduct 

confine 

conflict 

conserve 

consort 

contest 

contrast 

converse 

convert 

convict 

decrease 

descant 

detail 

digest 

Assay 

Axile 


VERB. 

accent 

afli'x 

attribute 

augment 

colleague 

collect 

compress 

concert 

conduct 

contest 

confi'ne 

conflict 

conserve 

consort 

contrast 

converse 

convert 

convict 

decrease 

descant 

detail 

digest 

essay 

exile 


NOUN. 

Export 

Extract 

ferment 

import 

impress 

incense 

increase 

insult 

object 

perfume 

permit 

pervert 

prefix 

prelude 

premisc(s) 

presage 

produce 

project 

protest 

record 

survey 

torment 

transfer 

transport 


VERB. 

export 

extract 

ferment 

import 

impress 

incense 

increase 

insult 

object 

perfume 

permit 

pervert 

profi'x 

prelude 

premise 

presage 

produce 

project 

protest 

reciSrd 

survey 

torment 

transfer 

transport 



ADJEO. 

Absent 


VERB. 

absAnt 


ADJEO. VERB, 

frequent frequdut 
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(3) NOUN, 
compact 
expert 
instinct 
invalid 

ADJF.C. 

compact 

expert 

instinct 

invalid 

NOUN. 

infinite 

precedent 

Mi pi ne 

A!) me. 

mi mite 
precedent 

Mipmo 

(4) NOUN & ADJ. 

abstract 

compound 

contract 

present 

VERB. 

abstract 

compound 

contract 

present 

NOUN & ADJ. 

rebel 

refuse 

retail 

subject 

VERB. 

rebel 
re 1 1 1 SO 
retail 
subject 


(5) NOUN & ADJ. NOUN & VERB, 
desert desert 


VERB. 

conjure 


VF.RR, 

conjure 


A^ m !!!r,Vv e Tr, rcn “ i,,s »» in Cincntc (N. and 

Adj.), patent (N. and Adj.), consent (X. and V.), respict (N a ml V 1 
content (N. A. and V.), ktrald (X. A. and V.) ' ( 1 

97 When two words containing the same root, with a 
‘fferent prefix; are contrasted, the accent is occasionally 

V lie , T l ° tbc f' refix -“ His expenses increaJl 

wh.le las means decreased The exterior was tasteful; 
tiie xntcnw mean. ” , 

which «■■««»<«^ „„ sy „a blM 


ACCIDENCE OR ETYMOLOGY. 

99. Words represent ideas of different kinds • thus 7 ,™ 

mer, Jloicer, represent visible objects; run walk read 
present actions. Those difWn,at i , ’ ’ C(ul > re ‘ 

Parls of Sjyeech laSSes ° f ' Vords aro c «Hed 

A oun (O. Fr. notm, Lat. nomenf < name 
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Adjective (lit. ‘put near to,’ from Lat. adject us, past p. 
of adjicere, 1 to put near’). 

Pronoun (coined from Lat. pro, and E. noun. Compare 
Lat. pronomen). 

Verb (Fr. verbe, Lat. verbum, ‘ word ’). 

Adverb (Lat. ad, ‘to,’ and verbum). 

Preposition (O. Fr. preposition, Lat. accus. ]n-epositionem, 
* setting before ’). 

Conjunction (Lat. con, ‘together,’ Lat. accus . juncligncm, 

‘joining’). > 

Interjection (Lat. accus. interjectionem, ‘throwing between, 

i.e. a word thrown in to express emotion). 

Of these the most important are the noun and the verb, 
for by their means alone we can express the subject, pre¬ 
dicate, and object, the chief elements of a sentence. It can 
be shown historically that the other parts of speech—the 
adjective, adverb, pronoun, preposition, and conjunction— 
were originally either nouns or petrified cases of nouns. 

100. The connection between two or more ideas is often 
expressed by a change in the form of the words. Words 
thus changed are said to be inflected. Only the noun, 
adjective, pronoun, verb, and adverb are inflected ; the un¬ 
inflected—conjunction, preposition, and interjection are 
sometimes called particles. The term declension is applied 
to the inflection of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, and 

conjugation to that of the verbs. 

The explanation of inflectional changes is called Ac¬ 
cidence. . ... 

101. The term Etymology has two meanings: (1) the 

tracing of a word to its original source; (2) the explana¬ 
tion of inflectional changes. In this latter sense it is 
employed in Grammar, and is identical with Accidence. 
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102. iVcn/H, from the Latin nomen, ‘name,’ is the name 
of any thing we can perceive by means of (1) the senses, or 
(2) the understanding ; 


(1) Thunder, lightning, heat, perfume, aridity ; 

(2) Justice, virtue, truth, fortitude, despair. 


103. Nouns may he anang.d in two classes: (1) Sitnyb, when tho 
thing named is represented by a single word, gun, </<■</, lint; (2) t'o.n- 
poumt, when the thing named is represented by a combination ( >f 
several words—“ To erntit ordinary and risible objects is not faith, but 
persuasion .”—Sir T. Browne. 


(1) Simple. 

1. Noun. God is our fortress. — Siml.*pcre. 

2. Numeral. He stoppeth one of thnr.—Coleridge, 

3. Pronoun. 1 will cherish Ihcc for this .— Wither. 

4. Gerund. 

I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him .—Shaksjrre 

5. Infinitive. Learn to labour and to wait. — Longfellow. 


(2) C inn pound. 

1. Infinitive clause. I love [to lose myself in a mystoryl.-iVr T 

[i 1 —'■« 

JZ ,tat “ fo ™ .f. 

104. Tho name by which one object is distinguished from 

all others is called a Proper Noun , from tho Latin preprint, 

peculiar, *. c. a name peculiar to an individual— 11 omc 
Ganges, Plato, Milton. ’ 

103. Tho name by which several objects are distinguished 
fiom others of a different class is called a Common Xoun 

V a ,7! t0 “ 0 " ‘° aU of tho same class-! 

slap, book, Jlower. 
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106. It is possible for a noun to be both Proper and Common : e.g. 

r^mian is a name peculiar to a single nation ; but it is also common to 

all the citizens of that nation. Even names of persons, when the}' are 

used to denote certain cliaracteiistics, may be classed as common 
nouns, as— "* 


Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 

where Milton simply represents the notion of a poet possessing well- 
defined qualities. 

107. A Collective Noun is the name of many individuals 
viewed as a single object— 

These persons are called, when spoken of in a body, the ministry.— 
Cobbctl. 


A Noun of Multitude is the name of a class of individuals, 
each of which is viewed as a separate object— 

The clergy began to withdraw themselves from the temporal courts.— 

Blackstonc. 

108. Every object possesses certain qualities. Thus a 
star may bo bright and distant; a horse, swift and strong ; 
a man, good and wise, Ac. If we separate or draw of 
these qualities, and consider them apart from the object, 
the names of the qualities so separated are called Abstract 
Nouns ; e.g. brightness, distance, swiftness, strength, goodness, 
wisdom. Some Abstract Nouns are also used in the samo 
sense as Collective Nouns, as jyriesthood, yordh. The object 
itself, in contradistinction to these abstracted qualities, is 
called a Concrete Noun; e.g. star, horse, man. 

109. In connection with nouns we must consider the 
grammatical terms Gender, Number, and Case. 


Gender. 

110. The word Gender, derived from the Latin genus, a 
kind or class, signifies a class of nouns or adjectives. 

Iu Old English tho word commonly meant a kind or class, and even 
in the time of Shakspcro we find, “Supply it with one gender of herbs, 
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or distract it with many” (Othclh.). It is important not to con¬ 
found Gender, a grammatical term signifying a doss of nouns, with scar, 
the distinction between male and female. In the English language it 
happens that sex is adopted as the basis of classification ; in most n't her 
languages this Ls not the case. In those languages masculine and 

feminine do not mean male and female. 11. Jonsoi, makes six genders 
of English nouns. 

There are in English four hinds or genders of nouns— 

(1) Those indicating the male sex ; bug, father. 

(2) Those indicating the female sex ; girl, mother. 

(3) Those that are neither male nor female; booh, 

(4) Those that include both male and female; parent, 

The first are called masculine; the second fern mine; the 
thud neuter ; and the fourth common. 

SHSSSBlSilSS 

(loos not pvtcf i a« « II inis nititicial system 

The change from the cXT^cTho, Frtd f ^ ■'•lone. 

the masculine and the feminine. ° " 

(1) By employing a different word for eaeh sex- 

xriiiJ. CXlSt “ E - E - Sos lIorri3 <■««<• P-, r. xxxi, and 
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(a) Simply — 


boar 

boy 

brother 

buck 

bull 

bullock 

cock 

colt 

dog 

drake 

d roue 

father 

friar 

gentleman 

hart 

horse 

husband 


SOW 

king 

queen 

girl 

man 

woman 

sister 

monk 

nun 

doe 

nephew 

niece 

cow 

papa 

mamma 

heifer 

ram 

ewe 

hen 

niff (snipe) 

reeve 

filly 

sir 

madam 

bitch 

sire 

dam 

duck 

sloven 

slattern, slut 

bee 

son 

daughter 

mother 

stag 

hind 

nun 

stallion 

marc 

lady 

steer 

heifer 

% 

roe 

swain 

nympli 

mare 

uncle 

aunt 

wife 

wizard 

witch 


(Jj) With a suffix 


bachelor 

tailor 


spin-sir r 
sea m-slr-css 


carl 

mall-rtrrf 


count-<‘^5 
wild cluck 


These pairs are often represented by a single word wlieu no distinc¬ 
tion of sex is required, thus :— 


child = son or daughter 
deer = hart or roc 
fowl = cock or lieu 
horse = stallion or mare 


monarch = 
parent •— 
pig = 

sheep = 


king 1 or queen 
father or mother 
boar or sow 
ram or owe 


lie-goat 
man-servant 
man-kind 


shc-goat 

maid-servant 

woman-kind 


(2) By j/rc/ixing a word indicating the sex 

buck-rabbit doc-rabbit 

cock-sparrow hen-sparrow 
lie-bear she-bcar 

In the following compounds a descriptive word is prefixed to limit 
the meaning of the words indicating sex- 

foster-father foster-mother 
gaffer (grand- ) f gammer (grand- 


pere) 

gentle-man 

grand-father 

grand-duke 

land-lord 


{ mere) 
gentle-woman 
grand-mother 
grand-duchess 
land-lady 


incr-man 
moor-cock 
pea-cock 
school-master 
step-father 
sten-son 
turkey-cock 


mor-maid 
moor-hen 
pea-hen 
school-mistress 
step-mother 
sten-daughter 
turkey-hen 


i In O. E. king is both masculine and feminine—"Gucudolyu was 
king fiftene ycr.”— Rob. Glos. 
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(3) By a suffix— 

(a) When the masculine undergoes no change 

m % 


author 

baron 

count 

dauphin 

deacon 

giant 

heir 

host 

Jew 

lion 


author-ess 

baron-ess 

count-ess 

dauphin-e^s 

deacon-ess 

gin nt-ess 

heir-css 

host-ess 

JeW-e^S 

lion-ess 


in a vo r 
• 

patron 

peer 

poet 

priest 

prince 

prior 

prophet 

shepherd 

viscount 


mayor-css 
pat ron-o*s 
peer-ess 
poet -e>s 
pi iest-eSS 
pr'i lie-ess 
pi ior-ess 
prophet -c>S 
shepherd-ess 
viscount-ess 


(b) When (he ending of the masculine is changed or lost — 

_ 1 i , 


abbot 

actor 

ambassador 

arbiter 

benefactor 

chanter 

conductor 

director 

editor 

elector 

enchanter 

(c) When the i 


abb-ess 
actr-ess 
ambassadr-ess 
a i bitr-ess 
beiiefact r-ess 
chant i-ess 
conduct r-ess 
direct r-ess 
edit r-ess 
electr-ess 

enchantr-ess 


founder 

hunter 

idolater 

lad 

inai<|ui9 

negro 

ogre 

porter 

tiger 

victor 

votary 


found r-ess 
hunt r-ess 
idol at l-ess 
la-ss 

marchion-ess 
negr-ess 
ogr-ess 
port r-ess 
tigr-css 
vict r-ess 
vot r-ess 


(c) When the root-vowel and the ending of the masculine are 

changed' — 

fiS" ?i" C ' c : n CSS I l,,l.y 

I master mistr-css 

(J) Wlm l ° ,h ™<l feminine hate distinctire 

suffixes - 


adulter-er 
cater-cr 
emper-or 
govern-or 


adult r-ess 
cat ei-css 
cnipr-ess 
govern-ess 


murder-er 

sing-er 

soreer-er 

spinn-er 


murder-ess 

song-stress 

soreer-ess 

spin-ster 


W TI7, C n the masculine is/armed from thc/cmini 


brido 

duck 


bride-groom 

drake 


gooso 

widow 


gand-cr 

widow-cr 


113. The following words of • . . 

original distinctions of gender— ° ,Sn ° nSUlt retain theil ' 
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administrator 

beau 

czar 

don 

executor 

heritor 


administratrix 

belle 

czarina 

donna 

executrix 

heritrix 


hero 

infante 

landgrave 

margrave 

signore 

sultan 


heroine 

infanta 

landgravine 

margravine 

signora 

sultana 


114. The ordinary feminine suffix is -ess. It is not Anglo- 
Saxon, but was introduced from Norman-French, and has 
displaced the suffix of the mother tongue. It represents 
the Latiu -ix. 


115. The syllable -cr (A.-S. and F- E. - crc) was originally a masculine 
suffix. It was once a significant word meaning man, but is now used 
principally to denote an agent, without reference to sex ; singer, reader. 
In sail-or and begg-ar, the vowel is changed ; in law-ycr, saic-yr, and 
low-ycr, the y is intrusive. (Compare E. E. saw-cr and bow-cr.) 

11(5. The corresponding feminine suffix in Anglo-Saxon was -es/re or 
.istre; in later English, -sfer. In early times, brewing, baking, weaving, 
spinning, fulling, xc„ were carried on exclusively bv women. Hence 
such names as Maltster, Brewster or Brouslcr, Baxter or Bolster, 

Spinster, Kcmpstrr, Whittier. . 

That this suflix was commonly employed in the loth century is 
shown by the following extract from an old vocabulary of that date 


Nomina artificum mulicmm. 


Pcctrix, a Irmpstcr. 
Textrix, a ucbslcr. 
Sutrix, a scustcr. 
Pistrix, a baxter. 


Siccatrix, a drysUr. 
Pftlmaria, a brawdstcr. 
Saliuaria, a saltstcr . 
Auxiatrix, a hukutcr. 


The feminine signification is still preserved in spinster— 

The spinsters and the knitters in the sun 
Do use to chant.— Shaksp.re. 


In old En-dish, tap sfer meant a ‘bar-maid,’ and tap-cr a ‘bar-man.’ 
-sUr is also found in combination with the Norman scam-sWcss, 

song'Lcs*. It is now used as a suffix of depreciation ; ns youngster, 

punster, gamester, trick iter, kc. 

117 Another masculine suffix, found only in E. E , is-c, A. S. « 
Jiunf-c, a hunter (A.-S. /,«»/-«)-“ The hunt* strangled with the wildi 

bercs.”— Chauecr. It has now disappeared. 
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Ma$c. Fan . 

mag-rr (kinsman) inage. 

webb-f? (weaver) webb-c. 

wicc-a (soi cci ci ) wicc-r. 


Dy tlie weakening of -rr to -c in tlie 13th century the distinction 
between masculine and feminine forms was lost. 

118. The syllable -/v?Zv, or -ro:h % signifying kiny, was a mascu¬ 

line suffix in most of the Gothic dialects, but not in Anglo-Saxon. 
oud is the Norse for duck, and is itself a corruption of #bi ht, and that 
of an earlier omlnk. This is cut down to duck, ju>t ns and rnk*' (a 
mallard) becomes <1 rake. (iundrr is formed from the original 

form of A.-S. '/^\ Its cailie>t form oand, n has an excrescent tho 
r rcpicseuts an original s. and the toi iniii.ition -o i* a masculine siillix. 
The Ger. word Gansc-r/e/i has the same ending as the original form 
of drake. 


119. -oi or -?/i is a feminine suffix in many Indo-European languages ; 
Latin, r«v/-iiwc; Greek, /uvo-in-nr, lnio-ine ; German, fecund in, 
female friend. A single example exists in Modern English— !•»>•'», a 
female fox (A.-S. and O. E. ft.c-r *#i\ the o of fu.r being modified by the 
suffix-cn. In A.-S. it occurs more fre«|nently— alf ell '\nlh-n (nymph, 
in compoumls only), otscrc (emperor), cwni (empress', yod (gnd\ 
91 /den (goddess). In provincial English we find em 7, peasant ; feni. 
cart-in. The suffix also appears in a few words of foreign origin — 
landgrav-ine, margrav-ine, Czar-inn, &c., and is often employed in 
forming the names of women—Joscph-iue, Carol-ine, Paul-ine, &c. 


120. As a general rule, the feminine is formed from the 
masculine; but in tlie words drake, (jaud-cr, H'i</owcr y bride¬ 
groom, the masculine is formed from the feminine. 


The first two may he thus explained. The flocks are composed 
chiefly of female birds. Hence a distinguishing name would he first 
applied to (hem. Afterwards it became necessary to distinguish tho 
less numerous males, and a masculine suflix was added to the existin'* 
word. 

Widow and widower in Anglo-Saxon were wuduwc if.) and wud,nr a 
(m.). The final vowels were gradually lo<t, and widow in Old English 
is both masculine and feminine. The word was afterwards limited in 
its application to women, because the position of a widow is so often 
of a distressing character; and when it again became necessary to dis¬ 
tinguish a man who had lost his wife by a single word, the masculine 
suffix was added to the recognized feminine widow. 
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Iii the case of bride-groom, the lady possibly absorbs the interest of 
the spectators of a marriage ceremony, and hence received a distinctive 
name ; but as it was sometimes necessary to mention the intended 
husband, the word goom (A.-S. yuma, man), afterwards corrupted into 
groom, was add* d to the word bride. 

121. Lady (A.-S. hlaf-digc, E. E. Icvcdy and ledy) is derived from 
A.-S. hlaf, and the root seen iu Goth, deign a, to knead, and therefore 
means literally 4 loaf-kncader.’ The usual derivation from hln/ord 
overlooks the peculiar suflix -ig, and does not account for the loss of 
the r. lord is derived from A.-S. hlaf-ord, loaf-giver; E. E. lav-erd 
and loe-erd) ; the cook, in Alfric’s Saxon Dialogues, states that, if 
they drive him away, they will all be thralls, or slaves, because 
without a loaf there could be no loaf-giver or master among them. 

Xiccc is Xorman-lTcnch, from the Latin neptis; nephew is from 
nepos (not from A.-S. genefa, nr/a . E. E. nevew). The Saxon for 
niece is ncf-cnc; E. E. ncv-cn, where -cn is the feminino suffix seen 
in vix-cn. 

122. Neuter nouns have no generic ending ; but the t in certain pro¬ 
nouns and their compounds is said to be a neuter suffix ; id, ihad, 
rchad . 

123. When an inanimate object is represented as a living 
person, it is said to bo personified. Poets and uneducated 
persons arc fond of this form of speech, lienee in Knglish, 
as in other languages, imaginary sex is often bestowed upon 
words of the neuter gender— 

For JI T inter nine ; the wind was his whip : 

One choppy finger was on hi* lip: 

7/. had torn the cataracts from the hills, 

And they clanked at his girdle like manacles. 

Shelley. 


With the uneducated, inanimate objects, to which the 
speaker is most attached, are usually considered feminino. 
In this light the sailor regards his ship, the woodman his 
axe, the ploughman his plough, the gamekeeper his gun, &c. 

121. The religions of the ancient world personified visible 
objects, such as°the sun, the moon, the ocean ; and moral 
qualities, such as truth, mercy, vengeance. The influence 
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of the old writers is felt in later ages. Our Saxon ancestors, 
taught by their national faith, considered the sun feminine, 
and the moon masculine. Our modern poets, inlluenccd by 
Greek and Roman literature, have made the sun a god, and 
the moon a goddess. 

Truth, Justice, Mercy, Peace, Arc., arc represente 1 as 
feminine, because these words in the classical languages 
have a feminine form. Love, Fear, Terror, are represented 
as masculine, because the words in those languages arc 
masculine. In other instances the fancy of the early poets 
has guided the writers of a later ago. 


ICtonbcr. 


125. When a single object is mentioned, the noun is 
said to be cf the sinyuhn • number. When two or more 
objects of the same kind are mentioned, the noun is plural. 


126. Iu some languages a separate form is employed when hr,} 
objects, or objects usually seen in pairs, such as > 'W, h<t ada, / o’, nnn.!, 
kc. arc mentioned. This is called the Dual number. It is not found 
iu Modern English, hut existed in Anglo-Saxon in the two personal 
pronouns. 


127. The plural is usually distinguished from the singular 
by the addition of s. In Anglo-Saxon the sullix of the 
nominative plural in a certain class of nouns was -as. Iu 
later English this became -cs — 


The smalc bird-cs singen clear.— Chaucer. 


and in Modern English the vowel is lost. 

128. It is usual to ascribe the formation of the plural of nearly nil 
nouns in -s to French influence. The fact that -a is a much more 
distinctive sound than any of the other plural terminations in A.-S. 
(- a , -it, -an), and the loss of many endings that determine the gender 
of adjectives probably contributed in a greater degree to this result. 


129. The omission of e, by bringing s iu contact with 
letters of various kinds, rendered changes for facility of 
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pronunciation necessary. The following rules represent 
the usual mode of forming the plural of English nouns— 

(«) The sharp sibilant s is suffixed when the noun ends 
in a sharp mule; as drops, chiefs, bats, toreath-s, 
oaks. 

(b) The flat sibilant s (written s or es) is suffixed when 
the noun ends in a flat mute, a liquid, or a vowel; 
slabs, groov-es, beds, booths, frogs, pens, folios. 

(c) When the noun ends in a sibilant, the original 
suffix -cs is retained; losses, fish-es, priz-es, judg es, 
churches. 

In ico/v-cs, calv-es, wiv-cs, &c. it is still written, but the 
vowel is not sounded. 


130. When the letter y represents the diphthong ei, as 
in jly, or the vowel e, as in glory, it is changed into ie when 
the plural suffix is added; Jlies, glories. But when y is 
use d in combination with another vowel to form a diph¬ 
thong or to express a simple vowel sound, no change occurs; 
keys, valley s, chimneys, boys, play-s, Arc. In Early English, 
nouns like glory ended in ie; glorie,fancie, ladic, «fcc. In 
the modern plurals the old spelling is retained. 

131. Proper names in -y preceded by a consonant arc 
frequently written without changing the y into ie before s, 
the Henrys, the Barkbys, the Peabodys. Two words Jlys 
(hackney coaches) and monies are exceptional in their 

formation. „ „ • • i 

132. Certain nouns ending in o , of foreign origin, change 

the o - into oc; cargoes, echoes, heroes, negroes, potatoes, 
volcanoes, mulatto*-*, calicoes, manifestoes dominoes To 
these may bo aJJed the plural of no m the phrase “the 
Koes have it,” and that of o, meaning a circlet : all 
yon fiery ocs and eyes of light.”-*'/,Others, including 
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all proper names, are unchanged: canlo-s, grottos, quarto-s, 
Catos, Scijrio-8, etc. 

133. Nouns of Gothic origin, ending in f (with the ex¬ 
ception of fife and strife), form the plural l>y changing f 
into v, and then suffixing z (written cs) ; icof, wolves ; half, 
halve-s ; wife, wives, etc. ; 


This irregularity is probably due to the fact that in Anglo-Saxon a 
final / had the sound of?*. (Bisk, Ang.-Sur. C, ram., p. 12.) Hence, 
we find in Old English, lire, wive, cal re, xclee, hvtv iv, f«n life, wife, cat/, 
self, belief. The singulars, not the plurals, of these nouns may ho 
considered irregular. 

On the same principle may he explained the seemingly irregular 
plurals of youth, cloth, path, bath, o<tfh y truth, mouth, house. The first 
seven in Anglo-Saxon ended in a fat th. 

This form of the plural is limited to words of Gothic origin, with 
perhaps the single exception of !>■ ef, b •cs, x and, in Early English, proof, 
prooves; grief, grieves; kcrehuf, foeeh lives. Even in Gothic words, 
those ending in jT, and those in which / is preceded hy a doubled 
vowel (roof, reef), retain /in tin* plural. 

134. A few nouns ol Gothic origin exhibit both forms of the plural ; 
scarfs, scar v-cs ; dwarfs, thrure-cs ; turfs, t uress ; wharfs, whnrv-cs; 
stajfs, starves; but in Modern English the form in/is preferred. 

13a. Many nouns torm their plurals by processes which arc now 
obsolete; *. c. l>y processes which are never employed to form the 
plurals of words recently introduced into the language. 

136. (n) By the sullix - » (A.-S. •mi). 

This mode of forming the plural was common in Anglo-Saxon, is 
frequently found in Old English,- and is still retained in many pro- 
aincinl dialects ; oxsn, hos-cn, hous-cn, shoon (shoc-en), cune (cye-en), 
2 >cas-cn. Swine, chicken, and welkin are sometimes erroneously included 
in this class of nouns. They are genuine singulars— 

0 monstrous beast! how like a swine he lies.— Sftakspcrc. 

In j)cas-cn, s belongs to the root ; pease is singular in Early En" • 
“Pisum, a pease 9 * (Cooper's Thcsaur.). The forms pea, 2 *as, arc* 


1 In 0. E. beefs is often found. “They have no want of Beefs and 
Bullies.'”—Ray. 

2 See the list in Morris’ Introd. to Dan Michel, pp. xi—xiv. 
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therefore irregular. Pcets-e, which is now used with a collective 
meaning, lias probably lost a final n. 

137. (/,) By modifying the root-vowel, man, men. 

These Umlaut (see § S3) plurals are few in number. 


Sing. 

foot (A.-S. fot) 
goose (A.-S. gos) 
tootli (A.-S. to)>) 

man (A.-S. maun) 

louse (A.-S. lus) 
mouse (A.-S. inns) 


Mur. 

feet (A.-S. fet) 
geese (A.-S. ges) 
teeth (A.-S. te» 

men (A.-S. menu) 

lice (A.-S. lys) 
mice (A.-S. mys) 


Book, which now follows the general method of forming the plural, 
once belonged to this class (A.-S. bee, dat. sing., and noni. and ace. 
plur.). Ivinc is a double plural, as may be seen by comparison with 
the A.-S. plur. cy. 

138. (c) By the suffix -cr, or -ry (A.-S. - ra, -ru). 

The suffix -cr is found only in old and provincial English : roch-cr 
(rocks), child-cr (children)— 


The chihler arc pretty chillier.—Beaumont and Flctclicr. 

The A.-S. nouns that formed their plural in -ru (child, lamb, 
calf, and egg) arc now represented by ono word only—children 
(A.-S. cild-ru). The -ru was modified to -re, and a second plural 
termination (-n) was added to the word. The form brethren, A.-S. 
bropru, with the o modified to c, is due to Icelandic influence upon tho 
Northumbrian dialect (plur. broker), from which the modern form is 
derived by an addition similar to that in children. Eircn in E. E. 
mcaus eggs . 1 Thus Caxon writes (,\.i>. 1190), “ What sholdc a man in 
tlicysc days now wryte —egges or cyrcn l ” 

139. (cl) By retaining tho form of the singular; as deer, 
sheep, grouse, leal, salmon, trout, hcathns, See. Tho modern 
plurals of such names as deer, sheep, and pound, coincido 
with the A.-S. forms which were not changed in the nomin. 
and accus. plural. 


1 The singular ey is found occasionally in E. E.— 

So greet as a Gos cy.—Creed of P. Ploughman. 

Mid [with] a baggeful of cyrcn a woman thcr com. 

Life of St. SxoUhin. 
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A few nouns have both forms, a collective ami an culinary 

plural — -ji$h, fishes ; ici/ l-<hi<-Ic, u'i/il-dticks ; mu/f.t, mullets; 

cannon, cannons ; shot, shots. 

Of carps and inttli t* why prefer the great, 

Yet for small turbots such esteem profess ?— B>pc. 

110. Certain nouns have two forms of the plural, one 
regular, the other irregular. These distinctive forms have 
usually different meanings. Thus, 


Sng. 

PI nr. 

brother 

brothers (by Mood) 

brethren (of a community) 

cloth 

cloths (kinds o! cloth) 

clot lies (gai incuts) 

die 

dies (unpic'Mons) 

dire (for play) 

genius 

geniuses (men of talent) 

genii ('•pit it n) 

index 

indexes (contents) 

indit es (algcluaic signs) 

pea 

peas (legular) 

pease (collectivc) 

penny 

pennies (tegular) 

pence (collective) 


Ohei ve the unusual sharp sibilant suffixed to a vowel and a liquid 
in dice and pence. 

1 11. X w-$, pain-s, means, rnnend-s, (tilings, are true plurals. 

News, which is commonly plural in O. K., 

These are news imb ed,— ShaLsj>crc. 

and occasionally in Modern English, 

Evil tccrc the news lie heard,— Scoff. 

is now used only as a singular, meaning 4 intelligence. 9 It seems, like 
the French nouvelles, to be a literal translation of the Latin man, 4 now 
things/ and may thus ho classed with nouns like politics, ethics (§ M3). 

Tarns is found occasionally, and means very rarely, with a singular 

verb— 

There is means, madam.— ShaLspcrc, 

The singular of pains (care) is rare— 

Look down to the ground to it and take somcpxin.—Gam. Gur. Xecd. 

The siugular of means is not uncommon— 

Let a man in the clioico of his mean rather clmso the fittest mean 
than tire greatest mean. — Bacon. 

Tidings, Le. things that betide or happen, is generally used as a 
plural— 

These tidings will well comfort Czssixxs.—ShaksjKrc. 
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But occasionally it is viewed as a singular— 

fror with her death that tidings came.— Shakspcrc. 

The singular, tiding, is not found. 

142. Alms, riches, ami caves are true singulars. 

Alms is derived from the Greek clrcmosunr, ‘pity.’ The Saxons 
contracted this into alincssc; Old English, almcsse and dimes — 

This almcs sclialt thou doon.— Chaucer. 

A plural almesses also occurs— 

These ben general alnusscs, or werkes of charity.— Chaucer. 

Riches is derived from the Norman-French ricltcssc ; Early English, 
richcsse and riches — 

llichcssc that comcth litcd and litel.— Id. 

And for that riches where is my deserving?— Shakspcrc. 

A plural richesses is not unfrequently found in E. E.— 

By concord and pees the smile riches xeexen grctc, and by debaat 
and discord the gretc richesses fallen down.— Chaucer. 

Eaves, from A.-S. r/esc, a brim or edge. 

143. Politic s, ethic s, optic-s, physics, and similar words, 
are literal translations of the plural terms that express 
these sciences in Greek. Ta poliliha, ‘ things relating to 
the state,' politics; ta ethika, ‘things relating to morals,’ 
ethics. They are frequently used as singulars. 

The words Physic, Music, logic, &c. are singular both in 
form and meaning. They are abbreviations of the Greek 
words for those arts. 

144. A few English nouns have no singular— 

I. Proper names. 

(1) Of groups of persons, definitely implying the units of which 
they are composed ; Pleiades, penates, waits. 

(2) Of mountains, islunds, countries; Pyrenees, the Azores, East 
Indies. 

II. i. Names of things that exist in a dual form. 

(1) Organic double members; reins. 
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(2) The clothing of two limbs ; mittens, trou-ers. 

(3) Instruments ; siicars, scissors. 

ii. Names of things that co-exist in a group of three or more. 

(1) Parts of the body ; intestines, guts, chitterlings. 

(2) Clothing ; weeds, regimentals, trappings. 

(3) Conglomerates ; ashes, embers, dregs, lees. 

(4) Provisions ; viands, eatables. 

(5) Games; nine-pins, billiards. 

(6) Diseases; measles. 

(7) Extensions in space ; environs, marches. 

(8) Literary productions ; annals, memoirs. 

III. Abstract nouns. 

(1) Names of sciences ; optics, acoustics. 

(2) Feasts, solemnities, and determinations of time; Lupercalia, 

obsequies, nuptials, vespers, calends, ides, nones. 

(3) Repeated actions ; thanks. 


The singulars of nuptials, thanks, and wages, occur in old 
and provincial English. Shakspere always writes nuptial. 

115. Objects, which from their nature cannot be counted, 
have no plural : gold, silver, darkness, pride, See. 

But wdien, as in the case of materials, natural or artificial 
productions, «fcc., the object may vary in quality, a plural 
form is sometimes used to express these variations; wines, 
sugars, wools. “Turf, and peat, and cowsliards, are cheap 
fuels ” (Bacon). Even abstract nouns are thus occasionally 
plural: “ Insolent zeals that do decry good works ” (Sir T. 
Browne). 

14G. The plurals of a few nouns differ in meaning 
from the singulars. Iron, irons ; content, contents ; domino, 
dominoes ; good, goods ; salt, salts, See. 

147. Some nouns have two meanings in the singular, and 
only 07ie in the plural— 


horse, caralry, animal. 
foot, infantry, part of bedy. 
powder, for guns, mixture. 
light, of a lamp, a lamp. 


horses, animals. 
feet, parts of body. 

} >owdcrs, mixtures. 
iglits, lamps. 
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The noun compass has two meanings iu the singular, and 
.a third in tlie plural; sing, circuit, mariners' compass. 
Plur. instrument for measuring. 

148. Some nouns have two meanings iu the plural, and 
one in the singular— 

pain, suffering. pains, sufferings, trouble. 

custom, habit . customs, habits, revenue duties . 

The noun letter has two meanings iu the singular and 
three in the plural; sing, of alphabet, epistle. Plur. of 
alphabet, literature, ej>istlcs. 

149. Certain nouns have no plural form, but are usually 
found with a plural meaning— cuttle, artillery, infantry, 
cavalry, militia, etc. They have also a collective sense. 

150. Proper nouns sometimes have a plural denoting 
objects of a similar character—“ There have been many 
Diogeneses, and as many Timons, though but few of that 
name.”— Sir T. Browne. 

151. ' The names of towns are occasionally plural; as 
JVcll-s, Sevenoaks, Athcn-s, Thebes, Sec. The names of 
mountain rAges are frequently plural, because they 
include many separato elevations : Alps, Apennines, 
Pyrenees, kc. 

152. The inhabitants of a country are commonly de¬ 
scribed by the definite article and an adjective : the British, 
the French, the Dutch, kc. ; but in E. E. we meet with the 
Chineses, the Portugucses, kc. National names compounded 
of man, make the plural in men : Frenchman, Frenchmen, kc. 
but Forman has the plural Formans. The names Mussul¬ 
man, Brahman, Turcoman are not compounds of man, and 
therefore form their plurals regularly. 

153. The plurals of nouns borrowed from Latin or Greek 
are formed in most cases by changing— 

(1) a into ae ; formula, minutia, nebula. 
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(2) is into cs; analysis, axis, basis, crisis, ellipsis, 
hypothesis, thesis. 

(3) i.v, ex into ices; apex, appendix, index, vertex, 

vortex. 

(i) urn, on into a; addendum, erratum, criterion, 
phenomenon, medium, stratum. 

(5) us into i ; focus, yenius, radius. 


The plural of genus i.s genera ; of prospectus, jrrospectuses ; 
of syllabus, syllabuses ; series, species, and superficies do not 
change in the plural. 

A few borrowed Italian nouns end in -i in the plural— 


Sing. 

Bandit. 

Cicerone. 

Virtuoso. 


Blur. 
Bandit < i. 
Ciceroni. 
Virtuosi. 


and two Hebrew nouns in -im — 


Cherub. Cherubini. 

Seraph. Seraphim. 

The French nouns beau and onadamc become beaux and 
mesdames in the plural. 

The present tendency of the English language is to reject 
these foreign plurals. Hence we find crocus es, genius es, 
terminus es, vivariums, formula s, bandit s, chcrub-s, scrap/i-s, 
dogmas, «tc. 

154. Compounds consisting of a noun and an adjective, 
such as court-martial, or of a noun and the equivalents of 
an adjective, such as father-in-law, usually attach tho 
plural suffix to the noun, o. g. courts-martial, fathers-in-law, 
knights-errant, at to rneys-gc neral. 

153. In some titles tho s is added to tho last component, 
as lord-lieutenants, major-generals, whilo in others it is added 
to both, as lord 8-justices, knights templars. 
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In compounds of ful it is usual to affix the sign of the 
plural to the end of the word as handfuls. Those com¬ 
pounded of a verbal element and a substantive, or of a 
substantive and a particle, follow the same general rule as 
sjtendthrifls, hangers-on. 

Vt hen titles are prefixed to a proper name, the former or 
the latter noun may be modified, as, the Misses Brown or 
the Miss Browns, Messrs. Robinson or the Mr. Robinsons. 
The first method treats the proper name, and the second 
method the title, as an adjective. If, however, the proper 
name is defined by a common noun, the latter only is 
inflected, as the brothers Elliot. 


Case. 

156. A suffix is frequently added to a noun or pronoun 
to mark the relation in which it stands to other words. 
Thus, in ‘ the bird’s song,’ the letter s shows the relation 
existing between the bird and the song, viz. that the song 
proceeds from the bird. 

The simple word and the suffix are together called a 
Case. 

157. Those suffixes originally marked the relation of place: and 
from this local meaning relations of a more abstract nature were sub¬ 
sequently developed. Thus, if we obtain a thing from a person, wo 
are apt to consider that person as the owner or possessor of the thing 
in question. Hence the idea of possession became associated with the 
case that marked the source from which an object proceeds. If, again, 
we give or intrust anything to a person, we place the object by him, 
or deposit it at the place where he is: hence the idea of giving, kc. 
became associated with the case that marks at a place. 

158. The old grammarians imagined that nouns, which in every 
sentence express some definite relation between themselves and other 
nouns or verbs, figuratively leaned or fell upon those words with which 
they were grammatically connected. Hence they spoke of the ‘falling* 
or ‘inclination’ of a noun—in Latin casus, whence the English term 
case. Hence also the terms decline and declension applied to nouns. 
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159. Modern languages frequently drop the mse-emliug* of nouns 
and substitute pit positions of equivalent meaning. Tims, Mh ••hint's 
song’ may be expressed by ‘tin* song of the hint/ wlniv n pivsonts 
the suflix s. C;w*s oxpiv?sctl by pi'-po^itions may be ealle I ::unt</>'t imt, 
those expressed by Millixes, ittjhefunutt. A knowledge of both is 
required in explaining the structure of a sentence in the Knglish 
language ; but Accidence is concerned only with the latter. 

The ease-endings, with one exception, are usually dropped 
in English. 


ICO. It is evident that a modern language may have as many cases 
as there arc prepositions employed in that language t.> maik tin- 
relations existing between nouns. It i> usual, however, to limit the 
number to those recognized in tlicchi.vde.il languages, ami to include 
the later relations under the primitive local idea whence th.-y >prung. 

In the earliest period of English there were distinct 
terminations in nouns to denote the following oases, the 
Nominative, Genitive, Dative, Accusative,and Instrumental. 
The Vocative, and frequently the Accusative, coincided in 
form with the Nominative. In Modern English only three 
cases are recognized, the Nominative, Possessive (Genitive) 
and Objective (Accusative). The Vocative is now called 
the Nominative of Address, and the Dative and Instru¬ 
mental cases are expressed by prepositions followed by the 
objective caso. 

„ Tl ;° f om ” ,0 " Ve dc,1 °“* «>° source of an action, 

the 1 T T, S T S '’ ThC “ Ct ° f sin S“>S Proceeds from 
the bird. It is often called the Subject. 

t j; h V 0rmS ^ ° nd n °mi»<Uivc arc not always identical Th ■ 
™ Cproiiriutyonly to ,W 

sn z “rtr -asta&c 

162. The Accusative or Objective marks the object to 
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which the action is directed, as, ‘the boy strikes the ball.’ 
The act of striking is directed to the ball. It is often 
called the Object and the Objective case. 


The terms Object ancl Accusative are not always identical. When a 
simple m»un is the object of a verb it is usually in the Accusative case, 
but the noun may be accompanied by explanatory phrases or sentences. 
1 he accusative and the explanatory adjuncts combined constitute the 
object of the verb. The terms are identical only when the object of a 
vei b consists of a simple noun in the accusative case. 

10 b 1 he Genitive shows the source from which something proceeds; 
as, ‘ the sun’s light : * sun's marks the source of the light. 

i he person from whom anything is obtained is frequently the owner 
of the thing. Hence this case is often called the Possessive. 

164. The Dative originally denoted locality, i. e. the place at, or in, 
which something rests, ‘1 stand here,* i. c. in this place; and the 
Instrumental, the means, instrument, or manner . 

165. No example of a nominative or accusative suffix occurs in 
modern English. I, thou, he, she, we, they, are called nominatives, and 
me, thee, vs, you, accusatives, but they have no case-endings. In 
A.-S. the accusative suflix was -w, and a few examples occur in Early 
Eng. :— hy-nc, ac. of he; tha-nc, ac. o f the ; an-nc, ac. of one; hica-n, 


ac. of who. 

166. The genitive suffix in most of the Indo-European languages is s 
jrrcccdcd by a vowel. In Anglo-Saxon the form -cs was often used, as 
traffics ; in Early English, •cs, -is or -ys, traffics, buffi L *. 1 In Modern 
English the vowel is omitted, and its place indicated by (’), leafs. 

167. The omission of the vowed in the old genitive suffix •cs produces 
changes similar to those required in forming the plural, viz. : 


(a) s is added when the noun ends in a .sharp mute ; chiefs. 

(b) z (written s) when it ends in a flat mute, a vowel, or a liquid; 

bird's, fly's, sun's. 

(c) cs (written -s) remains unchanged when the noun ends in a 

sibilant ; fox's, church's, fish's, judge's. 


1 “The Northern dialect during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries adopted the termination cs as the inflection of the gen. sing, 
for nouns of all genders. The Southern, following tho usago of the 
older stage of the language, formed the gen. of mosc. and neut. nouns 
in cs, but of fern, substantives in e." —Morris (Introd. to Dan Michel, 
p. xxv). 
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168. The possessive plural of nouns ending in a sibilant 
is written with an apostrophe by false analogy with the 
singular noun, for the es was never written or sounded in 
the genitive plural. When a plural does not end in -s the 
possessive is formed by adding both an apostrophe and an 
s (’s) to the nominative plural. When a noun of more 
than two syllables ends in a sibilant, as s, x, sometimes 
ce, the apostrophe only is used, ‘ Euripides’ dramas’; and 
occasionally in dissyllables; ‘ for conscience’ sake.’ 

169. Compounds, such a $ fathers-in-law, mcn-it/’-uar, which 
attach the plural suffix to the first part of the word ($ lf>-t), 
form the genitive singular by placing the sullix at the end 
of the word: father-in-Iuw's, vian-of-tears. The genitive 
plural of theso compounds is usually expressed by tho 
preposition of. 

When two or more nouns connected by and are in the 
genitive case, the suflix is employed only with the last. 

Thy wife and children’s tdood.— Stm/.sprrc. 

Nard and cassia's balmy smells. — Milton. 

And so with many short phrases regarded as compounds: 

“William the Conqueror’s army,” “ the Queen of England’s 
palace.” 

When nouns are in apposition, the last is generally 
inflected in the possessive— 

Forgiveness of the queen, my sister’s wrongs.— Lord Byron. 

If, on the other hand, the words in apposition are 
numerous, the first noun only is inflected— 

Othello’s pleasure, our noble and valiant general .—Skal^ rc. 

Such expressions ns, “I obtained the information at Mr 
Smith’s, the wine merchant,” are colloquial, but incorrect. 

If the object belongs to several people individually, and 
not conjointly, the name of each possessor receives the 

H 
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inflection, “ be could not get bis father’s and mothex-’s 
consent.” 

170. In A.-S. -cs was tho gc-n. suffix in many masc. and neuter 
nouns. It is probable that the survival of this form was due to the 
weakening of the terminations in nouns which did not end in -cs in 
the genitive, and the tendency towards uniformity ; thus the termination 
was added to feminine nouns which never had the inflection -s. About 
the sixteenth century the recognized form was -is. Palsgravo writes 

“ We seem to have a genityve case : for as moche as, by adding of -is 
to a substantive, we signifye posscssyon and Ben Jouson {Eng. Gram. 
c. xiii.) confirms this statement. This change from -cs to -is was the 
cause of a singular grammatical error, and “ brought in first the 
monstrous syntaxc of the prououne his joyuiug with a uoune betokening 
a possessor, as the rrincc his house, for, the Princis house.” (B. 
Jonson.) Addison and his contemporaries frequently employ this form, 
and the former even defends it. “The same single letter s on many 
occasions does the otlice of a whole word, and represents the his and 
her of our forefathers" {Spectator, 207). The form is not recognized 
iu the current language. 

The use of the proposition of to express the genitive was unknown 
iu A.-S. It was introduced from the O. Norse by the Danes. It is 
sometimes found in the corrupted form o, as ‘four o'clock,’ ‘Jack o' 
lantern* ; and, even when of is written, it is frequently pronounced o, 
as in man-of-war. 

171. In A.-S. a suffix of the gen. plural was Traces of this occur 
in E. E. in the form -c. Thus Chaucer, “ Hire greatest oth-6 nas but 
by Scynt I.oy ” ; i. c. her greatest of oaths. (A.-S. apa.) “Her hors-c 

knave” (Gower) ; i. c. their horses' groom. 

172. The usual A.-S. suffix for the dat. plur. of nouns, and the dat. 
sin" and plur. of adjectives, is -um. Traces of this are said to exist in 
hi-m, them, icho-m, and i chil-om. The last is very doubtful. 

173 The suffix of the dative singular feminine in A.-S. adjectives is 
-re. It is said to be preserved in tho following words: he-r, thc-re, 
iche-rc, he-re. Compare the Latin forms, Hi, ubi, hie, which aro old 

dl 174 S The usual suffix of tho dative singular of A.-S. nouns is -c. 
This is frequently found in E. E.— 

The drought of March had perccd to the rot-4—Chaucer. 

It appears again in the old adverbs, bright-i, brightly ; first-6, firstly ; 
swift-4, swiftly, Ac.— 

And iu a cloth of gold that bright-4 shone.— Chaucer. 
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175. The disuse of the dative suffixes and the substitution of the 
preposition to, commenced in the Semi-Saxon period. In Hubert <;/ 
Gloucester (1260) um entirely disappears. 

176. Tlic A.-S. suffix and the instrumental singular is y. It still 
survives in uh-y and the E. E. foe-t/i-y = therefore. How, so, and 
the (before comparatives) are ablatives which have lost or absorbed 
the suffix. 


DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION. 

177. "Words which cannot be referred to any simpler 
form in a given language, may be called tho roots of that 
language : man, do, bad. 

Thus the root skap, and its shortened Greek form kap 
or 7cop, forms tho base of Gr. in'ir-retv, to cut, syncope and 
E. shave and shaft. It is called an Aryan root because it 
is found in the words of languages belonging to that 
division. If the class of words occurs only in the Teutonic 
languages, the primary elements are called Teutonic roots 
By an analysis of the ideas conveyed by the primary forms 
of words, we lind that roots may bo classified as predicative 
and demonstrative i.c. (1) those that express qualities, 
such as dark, deep, fast, and (2) those that denote position 
in space or time, as, then, there. 

1 he stem is that modilied form of the root to which 
inflections are added. 

These ultimate forms are frequently capable of further analysis by 

comparing them with similar forms in the family of languages to which 

they belong. They are not, therefore, roots or elementary forms in 

human speech, but only with reference to the special language in which 
they are found. 

178. A word which is formed from a simple root by 
additions, or internal changes, or both, is said to be derived— 
man, man ly ; break , bi-cach ; die, dca-th. 
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170. When the addition made to any root consists of a 
significant word, the result is a compound — star-beam, sun- 
light, watch-clog. 

All derived words were once compounds in which one or more of 
the elements has gradually lost its significance. Even when the root 
vowel only is changed, this change is due to a suffix since lost, as cock, 
chicken, chick. 

180. The first term of a compound word usually limits 
and defines the meaning of the second: thus watch-dog 
means a dog that watches; house dog, a dog for the house; 
lap-dog, a dog for the lap; sheep-dog, a dog for sheep, &c. 
Even those compounds which include three or more signifi¬ 
cant elements, can ho resolved into two distinct terms, the 
generic and the specific, as, deputy — quarter-mastcr-gcneral. 
Court-martial appears to be an exception. 

Derivation of Nouns, 
a. TEUTONIC. 

1. By Internal Changes. 

181. We have seen that the principles of mutation and gradation 
play an important part in the declensions and conjugations. They 
also exercise a great influence on the derivation of words. By the 
laws of mutation the short vowels (1) a, o, u, the long vowels (2) 
a, 0, u, the short diphthongs (3) ca, co, and the long diphthongs (4) 
ca, co, are changed respectively into (1) e, y , y, (2) a-, e, y, (3) ic, y, 
and (4) W, y in A.-S. Only a few examples of nouns exhibiting these 

changes occur in modern English. 

(1) (a) Bench from hunk, hedge from haw, length from long (A.-S. 

lung), sedge from saw. 

(h) Mill (A.-S. inylcn) from Lat. molina ; mint (A.-S. mynt) from 

Lat. moncta. 

(c) Inch (A.-S. yncc) from Lat. undo. 

(2) (a) Thread (A.-S. yrad) from protean. 

(b) Beech from book (A.-S. hoc, orig. = bccch-lrcc); speed from 

spowan, to succeed, prosper. 

(c) Pride (A.-S. pryle) from proud (A.-S. prut). 
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(3) Theft (A.-S. J>/« f]c — fiom thi-f (A.-S. ] 'cof) ; slirk (bullock, 

A.-S. stye-ic) from steer (A.-S. sUor). 

A large number of nouns is derived from the stems appearing in 
the past tense (preterite), or past participle of strong verbs. Thus we 
have— 

Score from shorn (A.-S. scor-cn), p.p. of sheen- (A.-S. sccr-an) ; qualm 
from A.-S. oral, pret. of A.-S. cite I-an, to die (now represented by 
guai/)] train from A.-S. nay, pret. of A.-S. vcy-an, to carry; malt 
from A.-S. in call, pret. of A.-S. mcltan, to melt, steep, soften. 

2. lhj Suffixes. 

182. The noun suffixes of Teutonic or igin may bo divided 
into two classes— 

(1) Those derived from Predicative roots. 

(a) Diminutive Suffixes. 

(b) Other suffixes to which it is possible to assign 
some definite meaning. 

(2) Those derived from Demonstrative roots, consisting 

of one or more letters. 

(1) Suffixes from Predicative Boots. 

(a) Diminutive Suffuses. 

-cl, -lc; bramb-lc, with excrescent h, from A.-S. brcm-cl, formed 
by mutation from A.-S. bruin, ‘ broom ’ ; nav-el, A.-S 
vafc-la, diminutive of A.-S. unfa, boss of a wheel; kern-el, 
A.-S. cyrn-cl, dim. of A.-S. corn, a grain ; padd-lc, formerly 
spadd-lc, a dim. of spado; mong-r-ol, from A.-S. many 
(yc-many) 9 a mixture. 

•ai; maid-on, lit. little maid; kitten, Slid. E. kit-oun. The 

suflix is O. It. •oun; it has been changed by association with 
the diminutives in -cn. 

-kin (Ger. -chat ); lamb-kin, pip-kin (from pipe), gris-kin, origin¬ 
ally httlo pig’ (Ieel. grins) ; nap-kiu is a hybrid (0. Fr. 
nape, ‘cloth’). The suffix in many instances represents Mid. 
Du. ken, as in bump-kin, Mid. Du. boom-ken, ‘little tree 
stout piece of wood,' hence ‘block-head 1 ; fir-kin ‘fourth 
part (of a barrel), from Du. vier ‘four 1 ; kildcr-kin Mid 
Du. kiiuU-kin , ‘little child,’ also 'eighth part of a vat.'* 
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•l-ing, a compound of -7 (-cl) and - 2 * 71 ( 7 ; star-ling, duck-ling and 
lord-ling, strip-ling, under-ling, and world-ling arc used in 
a depreciatory sense. Dar-ling, fat-ling, and first-ling are 
formed from adjectives, while others, such as change-ling, 
found-ling, nurse-ling, and starve-ling are derived from 
verbs. 

-ock (A.-S. ‘i(c) ; bull-ocfc, liill-ock, laver-ock, ‘little lark' (A.-S. 
laiccrcc , lafcrcc, ‘lark’); rudd-ock, ‘little red bird'; shamr¬ 
ock, Ir. scamr-og , dim. of sea mar, ‘trefoil’; padd-ock, small 
enclosure, a corruption of jnirr-oclc; hammock, from West 
Indian haraaca, is wrongly associated with diminutives in 
ock. I 11 I’oll-ock (from Pan /), Madd-ock (from Matthew), 
and Wilc-ock (from U r ilt) the suffix -ock is patronymic. 

(h) Significant SuJJl.rcs. 

-ard, -art (0. Fr. from O. II. G. hart, ‘hard/ a suffix in proper 
names, originally as in Reinhart, and then used generally) ; 
bast ard = fils dc bast, lit. son of a pack-saddle ; dast-ard, 
Ic. dasaKr, ‘exhausted, weary/ past part, of dasask, ‘to be 
weary/—it meant originally ‘sluggard’; cow-ard, O. Fr. 
cou-ard, ‘ hare' (Lat. cauda, ‘tail’). 

-dom (A.-S. -dom, Ger. -t(h)um) ; originally ‘dominion, power, 
office, state, condition/ c. g. A.-S. cync-dom , ‘king’s power or 
office’; frco‘dom, ‘freedom’; hdlcg-dom, ‘holiness’; wisdom, 

1 wisdom/ the state of being free, holy, wise. The suffix is 
often added to words of foreign origin—Christen-dom, duke¬ 
dom, martyr-dom. 

•hood, ‘head ( A.-S. -had); its original meanings were ‘person (as 
in—he w:es on anum hade twegra gecyndan, “he was of two 
natures in one person ”), sex, degree, rank, order, condition, 
state, kind.' Thus man-hood = ‘man’s estate.' Examples— 
knight-hood, sister-hood, child-hood. In some words the 
first element is of foreign origin, false-hood, priest-hood. 
Livelihood is a corruption of lif-liid, provisions to sustain 
life. Hood is sometimes modified into -head, ns god-head. 

- lock, -ledge, and the corresponding A.-S. -lac, ‘play, contest, gift, 
offering,'is perhaps preserved in Mod. E. lark. It was used 
to form abstract nouns, as rcaf-ldc, ‘robbery/ fcohtddc, 

* fighting/ guydac, ‘battle.’ It now exists only in the com¬ 
pound wed-lock. Know-ledge, Mid. E. knoxc-lcchc, may 
have been influenced by the A.-S. verbal suffix -lacan, ns in 
A.-S. neah-Uccan, Mid. E. nchdcchcn , ‘ to approach/ 
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-red (A.-S. -riTd'H, ‘state, mode, condition,’ originally ‘readiness/ 
connected with the verb rid*). It is now found only in 
hat-red and kin-d-red, where the first <1 is excrescent. 

-ric (A.-S. ric-c, power, dominion\ Hisliop-ric is tlie only modern 
word; compare Mid. E. hevene-riche, ‘ kingdom of heaven'; 
kiwj-richc , ‘ realm.’ 

•ship (A.-S. -$cipi\ ‘form, shape, mode,* from sc!./cj to shape, 
make*). It is united to a Scandinavian word in fellow-ship, 
and to French components in court-ship, clerk-ship. Land¬ 
scape, originally laml-skip, was borrowed from Du. A mdschnp 
in the 17 th century. 


(2) Suffixes from Demonstrative Hoots . 


•d; bloo-d, from A.-S. bto-v*nn % to flourish ; hence blood as the 
symbol of nourishing life. Rran-d, fioni the stem to 

burn. Broa-d, from brea. M“, plet. stelll ot A.-S. A/Vmc-O/l, to 
l>ro\v ; hence tli.it which is fermented nr brewed. Tluvi-d, 
from A.-S. J>m-ir-rt», to twist, throw; heme that which i-; 
twisted. Min-d, A.-S. ge-mynd, l>y i imitation from inun-an, 
to think ; «h*c-<l, from do, that wliie.h is done. 

•dcr; mur-der, from loot mar, to giiml, kill; fo-dder, funn root 
]•>(, to feed. La dder, ‘ that which loans,' from Tout, has,; I,If, 
to loan ; compare Or. *.XT-/inf. ladder. 

•die ; ncc-dle, from root tie, to hind, sew. Compare Cor. mV-//, 
to sew. 


-el, -A\ -1; bect-lc , A.-S. A7/'-c7, from A.-S. b?at-cn % to beat; 
l.uml-lo, from A.-S. bund-n, past p. of hind-.an, ‘to hind'! 
eripp-lo (from emp); girdle (from gird); saddle, sctt-le 
(allied to sit); shov-el (from shove); spitt-lo (from spit); 
sti-lo, A.-S. stig-cl, from stiy-cn, past p. of s/Jg-nn, to climb ; 
ridd-le, from A.-S. r<cd-nn, to explain, interpret. 

•end ,.nd; ti-end, A.-S. fc-oud, originally a pres. part, of A.-S. 
jeon, to hate; fri-end, A.-S. fre-ond, orig. a pres. part, of 

A :f: frcon ’ to lovo » ‘ blowing,' from root we, to blow 

(tid-ing-s, from Ic. (i%-ind-i, ueu. pi. pves. part, of an 
obsolete verb tUSa, to happen). 

-cr, -r (instrumental); featli-cr, A.-S. fci-cr, root pet, to fly. 

tincl-er, A.-S. tynd-cr , Tent, base land, to kindle ; stai r 

A.-S. stag cr, from stlg-an, to climb; winter, from’ wind ; 

fing-or, from A.-S. fang-an, to seize, an obsolete verb foi 
which /on is used. 
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-cst; harv-cst, A.-S. harf-est, from root /carp, to pluck ; earn-est, 
A.-S. curn-ost, from root ar, to excite. 

-ing (A.-S. -nig, ‘son of’); Brown-ing, Hard-ing; hence many 
local names, ell-ing, A\ orth-iug, places belonging to the sons 
or descendants of Well, Worth ; A.-S. Snotinga-ham (Notting¬ 
ham), ‘home of the sons of Snot* (A.-S. snot-or, 1 wise’); 
herr-ing, A.-S. har-ing, a fish that comes in shoals or armies 
(A.-S. lier-c, army); k-ing, A.-S. cyn-ing , son of the tribe 
(A.-S. cyan), or a man of high rank; farth-ing, A.-S. fcori- 
ing, fourth (A.-S. fcorp-a) part of a penny; Rid-iug, Ic. 
] >n'Zj-ung-r, third (Ic. yrii-i) part. 

•7c; haw-k, A.-S. fuj-oc, from root lap, to seize; yol-lc, A.-S. 
gcol-cc-a, from gcol-u, yellow. 

•in ; doo-in, A.-S. dO-m, Aryan root dha, to put or place ; fath-om 
A.-S .fai-m, Aryan root pa', to extend ; glea-m, A.-S. g/a>m f 
base gli, to shine, as in gli-nt, gli-nnner, gli-tter; hcl-m 
(helmet), A.-S. helm, from A.-S. hcl-an, to cover; bloo-m, 
Ic. blo-m, from bld-ican, to blow (of a flower). 

-n; bair-n, from beer , j>ret. of A.-S. ber-an , ‘to bear'; loa-n, 
from lah, pret. of A.-S. lih-an , to lend. 

•ness (A.-S. -nis, -ncs) ; properly a compound suffix. It forms 
abstract nouns from adjectives—deaf-ness, wild-ncss. 

•tno; mead-ow, A.-S. nued, dat. mccd-xcc, Aryan root mad, to 
mow, which appears in after-math, latter-math. 

•s ; blis-s, from blipc, hence originally ‘ blitheness . 9 
•8k; tu-sk, A.-S. tu-sc for twisc, from A.-S. twi, double, hence 
double-tooth. 

-8t; tru st, Ic. trau-st. Compare Goth, frau-an, to believe ; wri-st, 
A.-S. wrist for wript , from icn%-an, past p. of wri^S-an, to 
writhe; ru-st, A.-S. rust for nut/, from the base of rud-on, 
pret. pi. of rcod-an, to bo red ; gri-st, A.-S. grist for gridi, 
from grind-an, to grind. 

•stcr (A.-S. -astre) ; feminine suffix. It is now used (1) to denote 
an agent, hnck-ster, malt-ster, song-ster ; (2) in a depreciatory 
sense, young-ster, gaine-ster, pun-ster, trick-ster. 

-t (sometimes a modification of Ih) ; drough-t, A.-S. drug-a-pr , 
from A.-S. drug-ian, to be dry ; wef-t, from A.-S. wef-an , to 
weave ; drif-t, from drif-cn, past p. of A.-S. dr if-an, to drive ; 
ersef-t, from Tout, base krap, to force together; bigh-t, from 
A.-S. bug-an 9 4 to bend/ Nigh t, Aryan root nek, to fail, 
disappear ; hence ‘absence of light/ 
th; bir-th, from bear (A.-S. her-an ); bro-th, from brew (A.-S. 
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brcoic-an , past p. hrow-cn) ; mon-th, from moon, root ma 9 to 
measure. Brcad-th, from broad ; and hcal-th, from whole, 
have undergone mutation. 

- thcr , -Ur; fa-1her, from root jxt, to feed ; ino-tlicr, from root mu, 
to produce (?) ; bro-tlier, from root bhcr y to bear('), one who 
carries or supports the younger children (?) ; daugh ter, from 
loot dn/i 9 to milk (?)- Sis-ter is an Ic. form ; the t does not 
appear in Sans, srus-r , Lat. sor-or. 

~\c; de-w, A.-S. dca-w; lo-w, A.-S. hla-u\ Tent, base hh\ to in- 
dine (compare Lat. c//-r-n.v, hill) ; cla-w, A.-S. ela-wii, Tout, 
base klcu, khnt y equivalent to Lat. glu-crc 9 to draw together ; 
sto-w, A.-S. sto-u\ Aryan root sfa 9 to stand, remain. 


183. 


3. By Prefixes . 


after- (A.-S. after-) ; after-thought, afternoon, after-crop. 
an- (A.-S. a ml-) ; cognate with Or. cirri, over, against ; an-swer % 
counter-statement (A.-S. swerian , to speak, deviate). 
be- (A.-S. be-) ; bc-half, be-hest, be-hoof, be-cpicst. 
by- (A.-S. bi-) ; bystander, by-play. 
by- (O. N. town) ; by-law, by-path, by-wonl. 
down- (A.-S. dun-) ; down-fall, down-stroke. 

emb- (A.-S. ymb- f in ymb-ryne , circuit). Kmb-er days are tho. o 
that recur at each of the four seasons of the year. 
fire- (A.-S. /ore-) ; fore-father, fore-head, fori-ground. 
ill- ; ill-will, ill-luck, ill-health. 
in- (A.-S. in-) ; in-come, in-let, in-sight. 
mid- (A.-S. mid-, with); mid-wife, lienee 1 co-mother. 1 
'mid- (A.-S. mid-) ; mid-night, mid-dav, mid-summer. 


mix- (A.-S. mis-, wrongly, amiss); mis-take, mis-trust, mis-hap. 
off- (A.-S. of-) ; off-shoot, oir-set, olT-spring. 
on- (A.-S. on-) ; on-set, on-slaught, on-looker. 

° r 5 0r ’ deal ; cognate with G. urscit. 

out- (A.-S. ut-) ; out-break, out-burst, out-cry. 

orcr- (A.-S. ofer-) ; over-throw, over-sight, over-seer. 
to- (A.-S. to-) ; to-day, to-night, to-morrow. 
thorough- (A.-S. thurh-) ; thorough-fare, thorough-bass. 
twi- (A.-S. twy-, double, hence doubtful) ; twi-light, twi-bill. 
ton- (A.-S. ton-, around), E. E. um-gnng (circuit), um-grii»o 
(embrace), um-stauding (circumstance), 
ttn- (A.-S. nn-) ; un-truth, un-belief, un-rest. 
uiulcr- (A.-S. wider -); under-wood, under-growth. 
u P m tip-) ; up-land, up-roar, up-start. 
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upper- ; upper-hand. 

wan* (A.-S. wan - f lacking) ; E. E. wan-hape (despair), wan-trust 
(mistrust) ; wan-ton (Mid. E. wantoiui, unrestrained, not 
educated, from Icon, to bring up). 

wcl- (A.-S. i eel-); wel-come, wel-fare, well-wisher. 

y- t i - (A.-S. & E. E. gc- t sometimes with a collective sense); 
O. E. y-fere (companions), i-liold (fortress), i-bude (command), 
ge-swinc (toil). 

B. CLASSICAL. 

181. 1. By Internal Changes. 

Change of consonant: (nouns) cattle, chattlc ; arc, arch; (verbs) 
descend, descent ; relieve, relief; prove, proof; advise, advice ; 
grieve, grief; excuse, excuse ; abuse, abuse. 

Change of cons. d vow. : (nouns) critic, critique; (verbs) choose, 
choice. 

Change of accent: project, project ; convert, convert. 

Change of accent d cons.: refuse, refuse. 

Change of accent d row. : invalid, invalid. 

Change of acc., cons ., d row. : premise, premiss. 

183. 2. By Suffixes. 

(a) Romance. 

-o.de (Lat. - nta , fcm. p.p.); (1) from Italian through French— 
arc-adc, casc-ade, cavalc-adc; (2) from Spanish through 
French— gren-ade, par-ade. 

-age (Lat. -aticum, Fr. -age) ; (1) collective—herb-age, break age, 
pill-age ; (2) condition—vassal-nge ; (3) place—hermit-age, 
parson-age. In cott-age and till-age the root is Teutonic. 

-ain, -an, -cn, -on (Lat. -anus) ; capt-ain, chapl ain, vill-ain ; 
courtes-an, partis-an ; ward-cn ; sext-on (= sacristan); sover¬ 
eign is ultimately derived from Low Latin superanus, ‘chief.’ 
Chili-an, librari-an are recent forms with no corresponding 
Latin words. 

-al, -cl (Lat. -alia)’, can-al; hospit-al (Low Lat. hospit-alc, plur. 
hospit-alia, apartments for strangers), minstr-el ; capit-al. 

-ancc, - ancy , -crux, -cncy (Lat. -uniin, -cjUia) ; denote a quality, 
act result, &c. ; abund-auco, ch-ance (= cad-entia); brilli¬ 
ancy ; pres-encc ; cxccll-ency, exig-ency. The forms ending 
in -y are recent formations. 

-and, -ciul( Lat. -anda, -enda), originally denoting something to 
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be clone ; leg-end (Lat. legenda , tilings to be read) ; pre-bend 
(Lat. pra:bcncla, payment ; pnrberr, to give, alTord). 

-ant, -cut (Lat. -anion, -niton; partic. suffixes, ace. sing.), 
sometimes denoting tlic agent ; defend-ant, serv-ant ; adher¬ 
ent, stud-ent. 

-ar, -an /, -cr, -or ; (l)Lat. -arium, denote place—cell-ar, gran-ary, 
lard-er, inan-or; (2) Lat. -arias, denote the agent—vic-ar, 
not-ary, drap-er, connscll-or. 

-lie, -bale (Lat. -baht, •bnlum) ; fa-blc, sta-ble, ta-blc, vcsti-lmle. 

•cc (Fr. -tf, Lat. -alas), the person affected by an act. Most of 
these words with this suffix have been recently coined— 
legat-ee, trust-ee, pay-ee. Rrfug-ee and devot-ce have an 
active signification. Grand-ce is from Span, grande, nobleman. 

•ccr, -icr (Lat. -anus) ; this suffix appears only in words of 
late formation, or in those recently borrowed from French, 
mountain-eer, brigad-ier. 

•cl, -7c; ( 1 ) Lat. -cla, candle (candela), quarrel (querela) ; (2) Lat. 
-alas, -ala, -alam ; -cl/as, - clla, -cllam ; peop-le, ang le ; 
bush-el, mant-le, chanc-el. 

•cn, -in (Lat. -cans, -cna, -enum) ; ali-en, clia-in (catena). 

•cm (Lat. - erna) ; cav-ern, tav-ern. 

•cry, -ry (Fr. -crie) ; ( 1 ) continuous or blameworthy, activity or 
quality, bigot-ry, pedant-ry ; (2) the product of activity, 
poct-ry, tapest-ry ; (3) condition or station, slav-erv, outlaw-ry ; 
(4) exercise of a business or an art, fish-cry, poct-ry ; (5) place, 
bak-cry, nurs-ery. Very many words with this suffix are of 
recent formation. 

•css (Late Lat. -issa, Fr. -cssc) ; suffix denoting the fern, gender. 

-icc; (1) Lat. -ilia, avar-ico, just-ice; (2) Lat. -ilium, serv-ice, 
v-ice ; (3) late Lat. -xcius ; apprent-icc, nov-icc. 

•in; ( 1 ) Lat. -inus; cous in, gobl-in ; (2) Lat. -incm ; margin 
virg-in. ° ’ 

•vi, -me, -n (Lat. -men) ; cliar-m (carmen); volu me, cri-mc ; 
nou-n (nomen). In bitu-mcn and other late forms tho Lat 
suflix is unaltered. 

-ment (Lat. -mention = means or instrument, or an action) ; argu¬ 
ment, pave-ment, finna-ment. In atonc-mcnt, fulGl-mcnt 
the first component is Teutonic. 9 

•on, -con, -ion (Lat. -oncm, -ionem; N. Fr. -tm, -inn; -oun 
•wun) sometimes denote an act or state, glutt-on, mutt-on 
(from i manias, ‘maimed’); pig-con (lit. ‘chirper,’ from pipirc 
to chirp ); on-ion. * 1 
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-oon (Fr. -on) ; (1) augmentative, ball-oon, sal-oon ; (2) diminutive 
flag-on. 

•or, -or (Lat. -torem ); emper-or, divin-er, preach-er. 

•our (N. Fr. -or, -our; Lat. -orcm); ard-our, col-our, fav-our, 
lab-our. 

-sion 9 -son , -tion (Lat. - sionem , -tioncm); conver-sion, mis-sion ; 
disputa-tion, reduc-tion. Comp, tlie Norman-French forms 
ran-som, beni-son, trea-son, with the Lat. accus. redemp- 
tioncm, bencelic-tioncm , tradi-tioncm . 

-sor, -/or (Lat. -sor, -/or) ; cen-sor, succes-sor, audi-tor, doc-tor. 

(1) Lat. -turn; crcdi-t, deb-t, insec-t, poin-t; (2) Lat. -//cs; 
frui-t, sain-t. 

-/or (Lat. -/or); mas-ter, minis-ter. 

• lory , -or, -oi/r, -or (Lat. - torium); audi-tory, mirr-or, parl-our, 
cens-er. 

•hulc, -tom (Lat. - tudincm ); pleni-tude, multi-tude ; cus-toin 
( consue-t udhi cm ). 

•ty (Lat. totem); antiqui-ty, pie-ty, vani-ty. 

-ure (Lat. - ura ); cens-ure, fig-ure, nat-ure. 

•y; (1) Lat. -ata ; dela-y, countr-y ; (2) Lat. -ia ; fur-y, famil-y ; 
(3) Lat. -turn; augur-y, larcen-y (< latiocinium ). 

Diminutives. 

-ccl , -o/o, -scl (Lat. - cuius , -a, -n/n ; -cell us , -a, -im) ; par-cel; 

arti-cle, parti-cle, obsta-cle, taberna-cle ; dam-sel. 

-crcl (Fr. - cr-cau, -cr-clle ); cock-erel, mack-erel (lit. ‘stained’ 
fish), pick-erel (small pike). 

-o/, -o/ (O. Fr. -o/, -o// Lat. -o/«); blank-et, cygn-et, chari-ot. 
Words ending in -o//o, coqu-ette, ctiqu-ette, are from Modern 
French. A secondary derivative l (coinp. -ing and - ling) is 
added in brace-let, arm-let, ham-let 

(b) Greek. 

-ac (Lat. - acus , Gr. -aroc); demoni-ac, mani-ac. 

-ad, -id; mon-ad, 2Ene-id. 

-asm (Gr.-Lat. -asma, -asmus) ; cli-asm, catapl-asm, sarc-asm. 

-o ( -rj); catastroph-e, stroph-o. 

-ic {-ikoc) ; crit-ic, cyn-ic. 

~ic(s) (-(Ktj); arithmet-ic, log-ic, metapliys-ica. 

•isk (-iokoc) ; aster-isk, obel-isk. 

•ism (Lat. -ismus, Gr. -nr^oc) (1) expresses a bias or adherence 
to certain principles or doctrines, or denotes the principles or 
doctrines themselves—despot-ism, patriot-ism, Calvin-ism ; 
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(2) it implies a blameworthy tendency, as in manner-ism ; 
and (3) designates modes of expression, as in vulgar-ism, 
provincial-ism. 

•isl (Lat. -ista, Gr. -mri/c) denotes (1) persons pursuing an art or 
science—art-ist, pugil-ist, botau-ist ; (2) adherents of a party, 
or of certain principles—monarchist, anarch ist, chart-ist ; 
sometimes also implying censure—mannerist, egotist. 

-?n, -ma, -me (Gr.-Lat. -ma) ; phleg-m, apophtlieg-m ; com-ma, 
diora-ma ; sche-me, thc-mc. 

~ se > ~ 3 !/ (Gr.-Lat. -si,v) ; pha-se, eclip-se ; drop-sy, cesta-sy, pal sy. 
•f, tc (Lat. -to , Gr. ; poc-t, patrio-t ; aposta te. 

•tcr y ire (Lat. - tnnn, Gr. -rpov) ; me-ter ; cen-tre, thea-tre. 

-y (Gr.-Lat. -ia) ; anatoin-y, pliilolog-y. 


18G. 


3. By Prefixes. 


absA 
ah- V 

a \ J 


(a) Latin. 


away from < 


to 


as!- 
at- 
ac- 
of- 
ap - 
am- 
al- 
ar- 
as- 
a- 

am-, round 
ante-, before 
ar- = ad 
hcnc-, well 
hi-, two. 
bis-, twice 
circuin- *1 , 

ci?cu - j rouml 
con- 
com- 
con- 
col- 
cor- 
coun- 
contra- 


r with 


f abs-ccss. 
ab-nse. 


contro- 

counlcr- 


against 


v a-version, 
f ad-vice, 
at-tempt. 
ac-cent. 
af-fix. 
ap-plause. 
am-munition. 
al-lusiou. 
ar-rest. 
as-sault. 
La-spcct. 
am-bition. 
ante-chamber, 
ar-biter. 
bene-fit. 
bi-ped. 
bis-cuit. 
circum-stancc. 
circuit. 

[ con-quest, 
com-mcrce. 
col-lege. 

| cor-rosion. 

co-heir. 

bcoun-cil. 

( contra-distinc- 
\ tion. 

J contro-versy. 

V. counter-poise. 


(!•-, down from 


■n 


dm- 

di 
cr ' \ 

i i 

extra 
in- 
im- 
il- 
ir- 
nn- 
cn- 
in- 
im- 
il- 


dilhience 

or 

separation 


out of 
, without 

in, into, on 


i 


not 


ir- 

v . 

inter-, between 


inter- I 
inti l- V 
enter- J 


up, off 


intro-, into 
juxta-, close by 
mule- \ 

mali- [ill. . 
mat- ) 
manu hand . 
non-, not . . 


de-scent, 
dis-cord. 
dif- fusion, 
di-voice, 
excise, 
ef-fect. 
e-diet. 

cxtra-vagancc. 
ill-sect, 
im-pulse. 
illusion, 
ir-ruption. 
cm-brace, 
en-vy. 
f in-action, 
im-pnnlcnco. 

il-legality. 
ir-revorcnco. 

I ig-nominy. 
inter-course. 

{ inter-diet, 
intel-lcct. 
enter-prise, 
intro-auction, 
juxta-position, 

{ male-fact or. 
niali-guity. 
mul-content, 
manu-script. 
non-sense. 
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[ against, 
towards 


ol- 
°P- 

of- 

oc- 

OS- 

per-, through . 
pro* 1 

par- -for, before 

pol- I 

post-, after 
prc-, before 
pur- = pro 

r,< l~ | back, again 

retro-, backward . 
sc-, apart 
san i 


half. 


187. 
am phi-. 


on 


both 


sides 
an¬ 
ti m- 

a- 

av.a-, up 
anti 
ant 


without 




against. 


ob-ject. 

op-ponent. 

of-fice. 

oc-casion. 

os-tentation. 

per-fume. 

pro-mise. 

por-tent. 

pol-lution. 

post-script. 

pre-caution. 

pur-pose. 

, red-emption. 
re-sult. 
retro-spect. 
se-dition. 
semi-circle. 

w 

amphi-tlieatre. 

an-archy. 

am-brosia. 

a-patliy. 

ana-tomy. 

anti-pat hy. 

ant-agonist. 


> up, under - 


over 


<*PO- \ . wav from f apo-state 
aph-J y \aph-onsm. 




under 


\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 


{ 


ruler 


self 


a reli¬ 
ar cli 
ai 

auto-\ 
aul- 
cata- 

cath- J-down 
cat- 

dcca-, ten 
ilia-, through. 
di-, two . . 

dys-\ ill. • 

<c ’ lout from . 
CX-J 

C71- 

cm- Vin 
cl- 
cpi- 
cp- „ 

7ixo-y without 
lice-, well . 
liama-, with 


upon 


arch-angel (gut t 

arch-bishop (sib 

arclii-tect. 

auto-graph. 

aut-opsy. 

cata-stroplie. 

cath-edral. 

cat-egory. 

deca-logue. 

dia-meter. 

di-phthong. 

dys-entery. 

ec-stasy. 

ex-odus. 

cn-crgy. 

emblem. 

cl-lipsis. 

epi-taph. 

ep-ocli. 

exo-tic. 

cu-logy. 

llama-dryad. 


sub - " 
sup- 
suf- 
suc- 
sug- 
sur - 1 

8us- V = sub 

su - J 

subter-y beneath 
super - | 
sur- > 
straits-} 
fra- ) across 

tri-y three . 
ultra-, beyond 
uni-\ 

nu- / ODe • • 
vice-, instead . 

Greek. 

hemi-y half. • 

hept-, seven . 
licxa-, six . 

*#}"•« 
hit per-, over 

li If/MJ- 

h 

meta- 
meth- 

•)inct- . v 

.) m °n°. | a^ne, oncf 
7/i on- J l 

ortho-y right . 

pan- j 

l ,ara - ) beside 
par- J 

penta five 

peri-, around . 

} f ™” 4 
2 >oly-y many . 
pro-, before 
pros-, to 
pseudo- | false 
pseud- ) 
syn- \ 

3T(-“ • 

sy - J 

tri-, three . 


[implies 

change 


{ 

{ 

{ 


( sub-ject. 
sup-port, 
sut-nx. 
suc-cess. 
sug-gestion. 
surrogate. 
su3-pense. 
su-spicion. 
subter-fuge. 
'super-structure, 
sur-plus, 
trans-it. 
tra-dition. 

* 

tri-dent. 

ultra-marine. 

' uni-form, 
un-animity. 
vice-roy. 

hemi-sphere. 

hept-arehy. 

hexa-gon. 

hydro-pathy. 

hydr-aulics. 

hyper-bole. 

hypo-thesis. 

liyph-en. 

ineta-phor. 

meth-od. 

met-onymy. 

mono-tone. 

mon-arch. 

ortho-gra])hy. 

panto-mime. 

pan-orama. 

para-graph. 

par-oily. 

penta-ineter. 

peri-od. 

philo-sopliy. 

phil-anthropy. 

poly-tlieist. 

pro-gramme. 

pros-ody. 

pseudo-critic. 

pseud-onym. 

syn-onym. 

sym-patliy. 

syl-lable. 

sy-stem. 

tri-pod. 
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1SS. Many nouns are derived from verbs without 
changing the form of the word— -fall, lend,Jloic, stand, 
drive, stride, tread, reprieve , Ac. 

ISO. It is a common tendency of languages to usedescrip- 
ti\e terms without a following noun.c.y. the good, the poor, 
the ignorant, the homeless, the unemployed. Such adjec¬ 
tives, lor the most part, describe mental, moral, or physical 
qualities, or a state or a condition. Though they are 
practically nouns, they arc still declined in strongly in¬ 
flected languages as adjectives. 

TJO. Any word when quoted may ho made the subject 

or object ot a verb, and consequently ho employed as a 

noun: “Mark you his absolute shall ” (Shah.). “Talke-t 

thou to me of i/s?" (Id.) Even a sentence is sometimes 

employed as the name of an object— rendez vous, ne'er-do- 
well. 

191. .Some nouns owe their present form to the loss of 
a portion of the original word —clump, lump; estate, slate; 
shine, lime; nadder , adder , Ac. 

Composition of Nouns. 

192. («.) y OHn + nonn . rose-tree, moon light, rail-wav 

wind-mill. 

(h.) Xoun + gerund; cock crowing, bull-baiting, fox* 

hunting. 

(c.) Xoun + adjective; court-martial, princess-royal. 

(d.) a oun -f verb; god send, wind fall. 

(e.) Gerund -f noun; walking-stick, carving-knife, 
drawing-room. 

(/) Adjective noun; good-will, blue-bell, free¬ 
man. 

(g.) Pronoun + noun; hc-goat, she-bear. 

jjY SCarCecr °' V ’ brea k-fast, spit-fire 

( .) Adverb + noun; in-step, out-law,after-thought. 
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(J.) Adverb + gerund; up-rising, out-going, in¬ 
gathering. 

(k.) Adverb + verb; out-lay, off-set, wel-come. 

(/.) Adverb 4- participle; by-gones. 

(m.) Verb adverb; cast-away, run-away, draw¬ 
back. 

(n.) Verb + verb; bear-say, make-believe. 


Compounds belonging to class (c) are French in origin. Those 
included under class (li) are peculiar. They consist of a transitive verb 
and its grammatical object ; c. g. spit-Jirc, ‘one who spits fire ; break - 
fast , ‘a meal which breaks our fast.' The verb simply defines tlio 
relation in which the object stands to the suppressed subject. 

193 As a general rule, inflexional suffixes arc not attached to the 
qualifying word. Sometimes, however, the genitive case-ending is 
retained— mark-s-man, Thur-s-day, monk-s-Itood. Compare sea-in an 
and land-s-man, brulc-groom and brid-cs-maid. Even the form with 
0 /is occasionally found— Tack-o-lantcrn, ll'ill-o-thc-wuqi. Hence such 

forms as haiul-i-craft, night-in-gale (night-singer). . 

194. In certain compounds principally of foreign origin, the com¬ 
ponent elements are cither corrupted and disguised, or «nk»ara m 
the English language. Such words are compounds only to those wl o 
are acquainted with the languages from which they were introduced , 
e.g. bleu it (twice baked); ver-dicl (true saying); vin-egar (sour wine), 
dais-y (day-s-eyc); re-public (common-wealth), &c. 

195. Many compound nouns are formed by reduplication 

_, chit-chat , sing-song, see-saw, knick-knack, tittU-tattle , ding- 

dong, riff-raff, &c., and others by a species of alliterative 

rhyme— hurly-burly, jnck-nick, bum-drum, &c. 

290. When the elements of a compound word are drawn 

from different languages, the word is called a from 

a Greek word meaning ‘an outrage upon nature. Hybnd 
nouns are not uncommon ; e. g. demi-god (Lak and 
Angl.); bigamy (Lat. and Greek); hero-icm*lnp (Gicek 

and Angl.), &c. 
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107. An adjective limits or defines more accurately the 
meaning of a noun. 

Thus the nnme rose represents any individual of the genus. The 
addition of the epithet white restricts the application of the name to a 
certain class. If the local adjective this is added, the description 
becomes still more definite— 4 this white rose.' 

108. Adjectives were originally genitive cases of nouns or pronouns, 
‘ a guM-cn ling* = ‘a ring oj yuM.' In some languages the genitives 
of nouns actually receive sufiixe> indicating the gender and number of 
the noun upon which they depend. As a familiar illustration, compare 
the Latin ci/jits , ci//Vi, cujum. 

Many adjectives, however, of later formation, are otherwise derived. 
See § 214, &c. 


199. Since adjectives indicate the quality, the quantity, 
or the relation of nouns, they may -he classified as— 

1. Qualitative Adjectives. 

2. Quantitative Adjectives. 

3. Relational Adjectives. 

1. Qualitative Adjectives include all general and descrip¬ 
tive terms by which the meaning of the noun is narrowed 
in range and made more precise, e.g. weak, strong, evil, 
virtuous. In this class are also comprised words derived 
from other parts of speech, such as nouns and verbs (the 
participles), when used as adjectives. 

2. Quantitative Adjectives describe more or less definitely 

the number or quantity of things indicated by the noun, 
lney include— 

(1) Definite Numeral Adjectives denoting an exact 
number-ten, seventeeu. These are sometimes 
called Cardinal Numerals. 

(2) Indefinite Numeral Adjectives indicating le^s pro- 
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cisely the number or quantity—many, some, few, 
much, several, both. 

(3) Distributive Numeral Adjectives referring individu¬ 
ally to a number of objects—each, every, either, 
neither. When used without a noun following 
them they are classed as Distributive Pronouns. 

3. Relational Adjectives describe by a common term the 
position of an object, or indicate ownership, and thus imply 
a relation to other objects. They may be divided into— 

(1) Ordinal Numerals—fifth, seventh, twelfth. 

(2) Demonstrative Adjectives — this, that; plural, 

these, those. 

(3) Interrogative Adjectives—which, what. 

(4) The Definite Adjective—the. 

(5) The Indefinite Adjective—a or an. 

(6) Possessive Adjectives—my, thy, our, your. 

200. The adjective is attracted into the same gender, 
number, and case as the noun it defines, and in most 
European languages this agreement is marked by suffixes, 
or by a change in the termination of the word. In Modern 
English, with the exception of a few pronominal adjectives, 
these suffixes have disappeared—‘ a tall boy ; ’ ‘a fair 
girl;’ ‘ a email book;’ ‘ tall boys;’ fair girls;’ ‘ small 
books.’ 

201. These suffixes existed iu the old Anglian tongue, and traces of 
them are visible in Old English. 

(a) When the adjective is used with the definite article, a possessive 
or a demonstrative pronoun, it is frequently found with the suffix -c. 

The sharp-*?, gren-e, sweet-e juniper.— James I. {of Scotland). 

Upon the sinal-e, soft-e, sweet-*? gras.— Chaucer. 

Yelde every man hys own-*? thing.— llobt. of JJnnxnc. 

g'hus sayd this old-*? knight.— Chaucer. 

Myn own -6, deer-*?, brother and my lord.— Id. 
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(b) 'SVIun an adjective was not preceded l\v a demonstrative or 
possessive pronoun, the plural in Early English often ended in -c ; imt 
the c was seldom suflixed to the perf. partic. of irregular verbs. 

And smnl-tf fowles maken midodie.— Chaurrr. 

Every pod tree maketli god-c fruytis.— ll'prlif. 

Four-6 tyines in the yen*.— Uoht, nf Ennmr. 

(c) li E* is a mark of the plural very common in Southern writers of 
tlie fourteenth oentuiy, ami employed as a plnnl iullexion of the 
adjective until a very late period of our literature."—Morris ( AUit . 
Poems , pref. p. xxvi). These adjectives are rarely of Saxon origin. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

20*2. The adjective in its simple form is said to be of tho 
Positive ifeijrcc; as, ‘a tall hoy.’ When tiro objects, or 
sets of objects, arc compared, a sullix is cinployc«l to show 
that one possesses a given fpiulity in a greater degree than 
the other; as, ‘the boy is taller than the gii I.’ Tho 
adjective is then said to be of the Com/iavaf ive dejrcc. 

203. The earlier form of the comparative sullix was •/<r or -th-r 
(I.atiii anil Greek ter-o). It signified **/»<■ <•/ tiro, ami traces of it arc still 
found in a few word-, which in their nature imply dualH »/— uhe-ltur, 
ci-lhcr , nci-thcr, far-ther. 

204. In Anglo-Saxon tlio usual suffix of the comparative was -m 
(K. E. bett-re = hotter), and -or for adverbs (Latin -?'.»/•, -in i). In Rally 
English the forms -or and - r arc used indillcivntly with ad jectives and 
adverbs. Those ending in lick make the comp. lab r or lob r, the 
super, lakest or token/. 

In Modern English the comparative snflix of both adjec¬ 
tives and adverbs is -c r— bviy/it-er, soon-cv. 

When the simple adjective ends in y, it becomes f before 
a suffix of comparison ; as /toll/, 1toli-er , holi-cst. 

A final consonant preceded by a short accented vowel is 
usually doubled— thin, thinn-er, thinn-cst. 

205. If, on comparing two objects, it is stated that one possesses less 
of a certain quality than the other, this form of expression is failed a 
Comparative of Diminution or lYegalion. Unlike the Comparative of 

I 2 
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Increase, it takes no suffix, but is expressed in English by the adverb 
less and the positive form of the adjective— ‘ less graceful.’ 

206. A few adjectives of Latin origin retain the Latin comparative 
suffix - ior — inferior, exterior, superior, inferior, anterior, posterior, prior, 
ulterior, senior, junior, major, minor. But, though the form is re¬ 
tained, the comparative character of the suffix is not recognized in 
English. This is evident from the fact that these words cannot be 
followed by than. They share this peculiarity with a few adjectives 
of English origin— former, elder, latter, hhulcr, upper, under, nether, 
inner, outer, &c. 

207. When more than two objects or sets of objects are 
compared, the sutlix -esl is employed to show that one 
possesses a certain quality in a greater degree than all the 
rest. The adjective is then said to be of the Superlative 

deijree — 

The wis-est, brightest, mcan-cst of mankind.—Popp. 

208. The usual suffix of the superlative is -est. In A.-S. there were 
two—(1) -esl or -ost; (2) • emn. Compare the Greek meg-wt-o-, ‘great- 

est,' and the Latin inin-tui"-, *low-«tf.’ 

A few words retain traces of botli suffixes- fore-m-ost (A.-S. and 

E. E. for-m-cst), in-m-ost, out-m-ost, tec. 

209. Another mode of expressing the superlative is by 
placing the word ‘ most * before the simple adjective— 

Most musical of mourners. —Milton. 

210. The suffixes -er and -est are as a rule added only to 
(1) Monosyllabic Adjectives, (2) Dissyllabic Adjectives 
ending in y , le, er, ow, and those with an accent on the last 
syllable— happy, pretty, able, tender, shallow, severe, 
genteel. All other adjectives of more than one syllable 
are usually compared by using the adverb more before the 
positive to express the comparative degree, and by most for 
the superlative. Much, however, depends on euphony and 
the frequency with which certain adjectives of two syllables 
are used in conversation, for wo say pleasanter though not 

prudenter . 1 

i ‘More’ and ‘most’ are not used in the comparison of adjectives in 
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If the adjectives which are compared by inflexion end 
in e, only -rand -st are added to the comparative a;.d super¬ 
lative—grave, grave-r, grave st; ruble, noble r, noble-st. 

211 . If, oa comparing more than two obje ts, it is stated that one 
possesses /« of a certain quality than all the rest, this form of ex¬ 
pression is called a Superlative of Dintint'liun or .W iia'iva. It is 
expressed in English by the adverb W and the positive form of the 
adjective. 


Adjectives denoting peculiarities that cannot be increased 
or diminished are incapable of comparison. They iuclude_ 

(1) All Relational Adjectives. 

(2) Certain Quantitative Adjectives. 

(a) Definite Numeral Adjectives. 

(h) A few Indefinite Numeral Adjectives—many, 
several, some. 

(c) Distributive Numeral Adjectives. 

(3) Those Qualitative Adjectives that denote_ 

(a) Definite relations of time and space—monthly, 
square, circular. 

(' h ) Material or origin—iron, wooden, German. 

(c) Equality, identity, or the highest degree of the 
idea equal, same, immense, infinite, omnipotent. 


212. The following arc either irregular or obsolete comparisons— 

“*'•,** T, ; e "ord bet, which is another form 

A S ,,’l F r' •, , I>r ° Vi,u ' 5al E "S lish (Hereford). In 

-S>. and E. E. it is used as a comparative. Better (A.-S. bct-cra 

^-ra) appears in E. E. as bct-cr and *,/.«. But is a contraction 
oi A.-o. oct-csi , bet-st. 

ib) Bad, worse, worst. In wor-« (E. E. .rcr-rr, irrr-s), the - Sc is 

another form of -re (is 204) It is t]»,» \ c ls 

it is me A.-b. trcor-cs, icyr-cj t 


A -Sax. The usage is probably due to Norman influence. Under 
rt.un conditions the comparative is expressed by « more ' in 0 Nor: * 
Sec Marsh, Or. and If. E.uj. Lang., pp. . 17 , 74. . 

1 See Professor Key's ingenious paper— Alphabet, p. 153 . 
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vnjr-s , the comparative of U’cor , bail. Jl'or-st (E. E. wcr-st) is 
a compression of A.-S. ucor-cst, which also appeal's as v;yr-cst 
ami v'yr-sf. It is probably connected with the root wars, to 
twist, entangle. 

(c) Much , more , masl (singular), of quantity ; [wwny], wore, 
[plural], of number. The root is may . Mick-lc (A.-S. mic-cl , 
E. E. mik’d , much-d) is formed from ?//«# by a diminutive 
suffix -c/, just as ZiM-fe (E. E. ///-<?/) is formed from the root 
Compare Or. mcy-al-o-. Mo-rc is the A.-S. vxci-ra (may-rc), and 
most, the A.-S. must (may-csl). Compare Gr. mcg-isl-o. In 
E. E. the shortened forms ma and moc are often used for the 
comparative. 

Man-y, A.-S. man-ig, maaig, lias no connection with the 
root mag. The -y is a diminutive sullix modifying the loot- 


vowel. i 

(d) Little, less, least. The root is lat, to deceive. In Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English Ht-cl or lat-el, the -cl is a diminutive 
sullix. The comparative les-s (A.-S. lassa, E. E. hi.se) is based 
on a different root, las, ‘weak, inferior.’ The superlative least 
(A -S. last) is a contraction of lusesl. Compare last — lat-cst, 


and beat = bct-caL 

(c) Near, nearer, nearest. The correct forms are nigh, near, nect. 
In ni-gh (A.-S. ne-ah, E. E. nc-h, nei-h) the -gh is a diminutive 
sullix. Nca-r (A.-S. nca-r) has lost the guttural. In next (A.-S. 
neh-st and nyh-st) the guttural and the sibilant form x, just as 


we find in E. E. high-cst written hext— 


For the first apple and the licit. 

Which groweth unto you next. — Chaucer. 

In later times we find the forms nigh, nighcr, nighest, and near, 
nearer, nearest. In these last the -ar is possibly a corruption 

of the Anglian -ah. 

(f) Old, elder, eldest (A.-S. cald, yldra, yldcst). I ho sulhx has, 
as usual, modified the root-vowel. Comp, the similar mutations 
in lung (long), lenjra, lengest; secort (short), scyrtra, scyrlcsl. 
Elder and eldest are now limited 1:1 use to human beings, 
can say, ‘the elder brother,' ‘the eldest brother, but not 
‘the elder building,' ‘the eldest building.' Elder has lost its 
true comparative character, for it cannot be followed by than. 
The modern forms older and oldest are the true comparative and 

superlative in the current language. 
ig) Lather. The positive is seen in the Early English rathe 

(A.-S. hrcclh, quick). 
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Ami the rathe primrose which forsaken dies. — Milton* 

The men of rathe and riper years.— Tennyson . 

liath-cr meant earlier , sooner — 

Woldc God this relykc had come rather! — JTcyicood . 

And it arose ester and ester, till it arose full este ; and 
rather and rather. — IVark worth. 

Seynt Edward the Martyr was his sone 
By his ralhcrc wyf — i.c. his former wife. 

Hold. Glouecst. 

We still u^c the word sooner as an equivalent for rather. 

The superlative ra/h-est is found in Early English. 

Accept be now rathest unto grace. — Chaueer. 

(A) Farther, further. Farther , from far (A. -S. fear ; E. E. ferre), 
is applied to the more distant of two objects — ‘the sun is 
farther from the earth than the moon.’ Farther (E. E .farther), 
from forth (A.-S. forth), is applied to movement in advance: 
‘the ship moves further on.’ In the superlative, far-th-cst 
(E. E .ferr-ost), the th appears to have been introduced from a 
false analogy with furthest. 

(0 Iroin the root for there was a Saxon superlative for-ma , 
‘fir-st.’ So in E. E. we meet with ‘the forme part* of the 
head (Piet. Voc. 15 cent.). The ordinary superlative first (A.-S. 
fyrst) is a contraction of for-esl (E. E. forst), as IM. primo - 
from pro-imo and Gr. proto- from pro-ato In for-m-ost (E. E. 
for-m-cst) we have a double superlative — 

Ho was the fyrsU that hit wan 
Syn Adam lost hit, our formest man. 

Fob. Brunne. 

In for-m-cr a comparative is formed from a superlative. In 
out-cr-m-ost, inn-cr-in-vsl, utt-cr-m-osl, a double superlative is 
formed from a comparative. The same root is seen iu for-xcard 
and fro-icard. 

(*) Latter, last, aro formed from late (A.-S. Icct), as better and best 
from bet, and tho root-vowel is modified by the suffix. Tho 
regular forms, lat-cr, and lat-cst, are still used, but with a 
different signification ; latter and last refer to order; later and 
latest, to time* 

{I) Ere, early (E. E. er, ar, or) ; Comp, crcr or erre (A.-S. cerra). 
Sup. erst, arst, or orcst (A.-S. ccrcst). 
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Derivation of Adjectives. 

A. TEUTONIC. 

213. 1. By Internal Change. 

Change of vowel and cons. ; cool, chill (diminutive). 

214. 2. By a Suffix, with or without changes . 

(1) From Demonstrative Foots. 

•d (suffix of the weak p.p.); bol-d, col-d, dea-d, lou-d. 

“ en > ~ n (A.-S. -cn) ; ‘of or belonging to’; in A.-S. this suffix 
produces mutation as in bcc-en (bccch-cn) from hoc, gyld-en 
(gold-en) from gold. In words of more recent formation the 
vowel is unchanged, flax-en, wood-en. The suffix in fai-n, 
op en, shriv-en, molt-cn, tor-n is of participial origin. 

• cr, -r (A.-S. -cr) ; bitt-er, fai-r. 

-era (A.-S. - cm, O. H. G. -rOni); perhaps orig. ‘running from/ 
northern. 

Ash (A.-S. -tsc). In Engl-ish (from Angel = Angela in Denmark), 
Frcnc-h (A.-S. Frenc-isc from Frank), and Wel sh (from 
U'calh = walh, a foreigner), the vowel of the stem is mutated. 
In prud-i>h, book-ish, the suffix implies depreciation or 
contempt ; in blu-ish, whit ish, it denotes ‘somewhat, ratlicr/ 
A, Ac (A.-S. -cl, - ol) ; britt-lc (from A.-S. bryttan, to break) ; 
fick-lo (A.-S. Jic-ot , deceitful, from Jic, fraud) ; new-fangle-d 
(from A.-S .fangan = /on, to take). 

•ow (A.-S. -u) ; call-ow, narr-ow, ycll-ow. 

A (A.-S. - 1) ; brigh-t, straigh-t, sal-t. 

Ah (A.-S. -k) ; uncou-th, wor-th, sou-tli ; as a suffix of tho ordinal 
numbers it was probably designated tho superlative degree. 

-y (A.-S. -ig) ; liian-y, heav-y (from hebb-an, to raise), craft-y (orig. 
experienced), sill y (orig. timely, from A.-S sod, season, then 
happy, blessed). 

(2) From Predicative Foots . 

- fast (A.-S. fwst, firm, fixed) ; stead-fast. Shame-faced is a 
corruption of A.-S. sccam/ocst, ‘modest/ 

•fold (A.-S. feald) ; two fold, hundred-fold, mnni-fold. 
ful (A.-S. -ful) ; sorrow ful, need-ful, wil-ful. 

- less (A.-S. leas, ‘loose, free from ') ; care-less, fear-less. 

•like, Ay (A.-S. Aie) ; ghost ly, heaven-ly. Tho suffix dike appears 
only in modern words. 
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•some (A.-S. -$)<)/), orig. ‘sain*?’); winsome, lissom (= lithe¬ 
some), buxom (from A.-S. buy-an, to bow, be*ml). 

•ton, -ly (A.-S. -tune, -tiy) ; ‘ten in numerals. 

-uant (A.-S. -worn/, ‘tunic*!, inclined,'from to become, 

happen) ; awk-ward lit. turned the wrung way), for ward ^lit. 
turned to the fore). 

-wise (A.-S. ids, way, manner, mode) ; right ecus is a corruption 
of A.-S. riht-u'is. 


215. 

a- 9 a-weary. 
bc-y be-girt. 
by-y by-gone. 
down-, down-cast. 
fore-, fore-named. 
for-, for-lorn. 


3. By a Prefix . 


ill-, ill-bred. 
in-, in-wrought. 
nns-y misspelt. 
off •, oil-ha ml. 
on-, on-coming. 
out-, out-spread. 


over-, over-weening. 
th*>romjh- % thorough-bred. 
nn-, un-wise. 
n/>’, up-right. 
umtvr-y under-hand. 
wan-, 0. L. wan-thriven. 


B. CLASSICAL. 

216 . 1 . lhj Internal C/ianyc. 

Change of consonant ; dilVuse (vb.), dilfu.se (adj.). 

Change of conson. and vowel ; icfitee (vb.), reliV.se (adj.). 

2 . lhj a Snfjlx. 

(") Jiuimt no\ 

-able, -llr. •iblc (Lat. -abilis, • Uni is) ; abomin-uble, culp-ablo ; 
fee-blc, sta-ble ; llex*iblo, vis-iblo. 

-aiii, -an, -anr (Lat. -««»/.•>); eorl-ain ; huin-an, mo-nu (Lat. 
medi-anits) ; huin-uiic, muml-aiic. Most of the words belonging 
to this class are modern. 

■al (Lat. .nlis ); equ-al, liter-al, rur-al. Modern derivatives in -at, 
such as celcsti-al, whims-ic-al, arc numerous. This suffix 
also forms many abstract nouns, arriv-al, ritu al, especially 
from the Lat. lieu. plur. -«//«, victu-als, funer-al. 

-ant, -cut (Lat. -attlctn , - entnn ) ; dist-nnt, err-aut ; obedi-ont, 
pati-ent. Many nouns are formed with the same sutlix 
See § 185. 

-ar (Lat. -arts ); famili-ar, popul-ar, singul-nr. 

* ar V• -orious (Lat. -(iritis); contr-ary, milit-aiy, ucccss-ary; 
greg-nrious. 

-air, -etc, -i(r, - utc, -t, -tc (Lat. adjs. or participles in -alus, -ctus, 
* U,LS - ull ^y -lus ); elov-ate, priv-ate ; compl-etc; infm-ite) 
oppos-ito ; absol-ute ; perfec-t, corrup-t; chas-te, mu-to. 
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•otic, -tic ( Lat. -aliens, -ficus); fan-atic, lun-atic; domes-tic. 

-lie (Lat. - plex) ; dou-blc, tre-ble. 

-esque (Fr. -esque, Lat. iscus) ; burl-esque, pictur-esque. 

-id (Lat. - id us) ; ac-id, morb-id, pall-id, tep-id. 

-il, -He , -eel, - 1 , - b: (Lat. \lis); civ-il ; serv-ile, gent-ile ; gent-eel; 

frai-1; gent-le, subt-le. 

•ine (Lat. -inns) ; div-inc, vulp-ine. 

•ivc (Lat. -irus) expresses inclination or capacity for an action; 
abus-ive, oflens-ive, primit-ive. 

- lent (Lat. -lentus) implies the idea ‘fit for, or full of*; escu-Ient, 
opu-lent, vio-lent. 

- ond, -und (Lat. undus) ; scc-ond ; ro-urnl (rot-und). 

-osc, -ous (Lat. -osus, ‘abounding in, full of’); bellic-ose, joc-ose; 
curi-ous, fam-ous. 

•on^(Lat. -us) ; continu-ous, ingenu-ous, omnivor ous. In murdcr- 
ous it is added to a Tent. stem. AVondr-ous is a corruption 
of the adv. wonders, also used as an adj., as wonders dere, 
•wonderfully clear,* wonders men, •wonderful men.* Boister¬ 
ous is a lengthened form of Early E. boist-ous (from hoist, 
‘noise’). Court-eous comes from Early E. cortcis, O. Fr. 
corteis. In right-eous the suffix is a corruption of -wise. 

-y (0. Fr. -if, Lit. -ivus) ; hast-y, joll-y. 

(1) Greek. 

•ad, nom-ad. -ian, Christ-ian. •id, cono-id. 

•iac, denion-iac. -ic, graph-ic. •ine, ccdr-ine. 

217 . 3 . By a Prefix. 


a is- 1 'j ahs-tract. 
ab - >-al)-undant. 
a- J a-verse. 

(ul- ad-ult. 
ac- ac-curate. 
of- af-fable. 
an- ag-gressive. 
at- al-luvial. 
ap- ap-parent. 

ar- ar-rogant. 
as- as-siduous. 
at- at-tentive. 
am, ain-bitious. 


(a) Latin. 

amh- \ amb-iguous. contra-, contra-band. 

ambi- J ambi-dextrous, counter counter-feit. 
antc- \ ante-cedent. dc-, de-ficient. 

ant- J ant-ique. dis- dis-honest. 

bcnc-\ bene-vulent. dif- dif-fuse. 

beni- J beni-gn. di- J di-verso. 

bi-, bi-fid. cxA ex-act. 

bin-, bin-ocular. cf- cf-ficicnt. 

circum-, circum-spcct c- c-laborato. 

cis-, cis alpine. extra-, extra-vagant. 

con- ) con-cave. in- \ in-carnate. 

com- ( com-pleto. il- f U-lustrious. 

cor- l cor-rupt. im- i im-mincut. 

co- ) co-evaJ. ir- ) ir-rnptive. 


• These prefixes arc explained, § 186. In this list all adjectives 
formed directly from nouns and all participles are omitted. 
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in - ^ 

in-active. 

op- ) op-portune. 

si(b- 

sub-sequent. 

cn- 

cn-tire. 

os- j os-tensiblc. 

sur- 

suc-cinct. 

il- 

■ il-licit. 

per- } per-feet. 

saf- 

sufficient. 

m* 

im-mense. 

pel- J-pel •lucid. 

sup- 

sup-pliant. 

ir- 

ir-regular. 

par- J par-amount. 

sn r- 

sur-rept it ions. 

• 

j 

i-gnoblc. 

pro-, pro-found. 

sus- 

sus-ccptihle. 

inter 

- | inter-mediate. 

post-, post-humous. 

SK- 

su-spicious. 

intcl 

• j intel-ligeut. 

pre-, pre-inaturc. 

sitper 

-, super-human. 

male 

- \ malc-volcnt. 

prefer -, prcter-natural. 

trails- 

• » trans-ient. 

mali 

- ( mali-gnant. 

re- ) re-mote. 

tra- 

( tra-montane. 

manic- , manu-script. 

red- J red-olent. 

tri -, tri-cnnial. 

non-. 

, non-descript. 

retro-, retro-grade. 

11 ni- \ 

uni-form. 

obs-} 

obs-tinate. 

sc- , se-parate. 

tin- j 

un-auimous. 

Ob¬ 

-ob-durate. 

8cm i-, semi-barbarous. 

vice-, 

vice-regal. 

oe- J 

oc-cult. 




218. 

(6) Greek . 



mi-"! 

au-onymons. 

cata-1 cata-lectic. 

cso-, eso-teric. 

a- j 

a-morplious. 

cat h- /catli-olic. 

cjo-. 

exo-tie. 

amphi-, amphi-bious. 

din-, dia-plianous. 

homo 

■ t honio-geneous, 

anti - 

• 1 anti-scptic. 

cn-, cu-deniic. 

ortho • 

■, oi tho-tlox. 

ant- 

/ ant-arctic. 

cpi-1 epi-demic. 

pi r/-, 

peri-liate tic. 

archi-, arcm-cpiscopal. 

eph- J eph emeral. 

si/n-, 

syii-clironous. 

219. Many nouns arc used occasionally as 

adjecti ves — [fold, silr> 


yew, ivy, morning, evening, kc. In such cases the old adjectival suffix 
has been lost. 


220. Compound Adjectives. 

!• Noun 4 - adjective ; sea-green, sun-bright, sea-sick, 
purse-proud. 

2 . Noun + imperf.particip. ; heart-breaking, ear-piercing, 
spirit-stirring. 

3. Noun perf. particip. ; moth-eaten, night-foundered, 
terror-stricken. 

4. Adverb -f imperf. part. ; high-soaring, swift-darting, 

ill-looking. ° 

5. Adverb 4 - perf. part.; high-born, home-sprung, well- 
bred. 

6 . Noun 4 - noun 4 - ed; hare-lipp-ed, lion-heart-ed, 
eagle-ey-ed. 
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7. Adjec. 4 - noun -f- ed; fair-hair ed, long-1 egg-ed, gray- 
head-ed. 

8 . A umera 1 4 - noun + ed ; three-corner-ed, ten-string-ed, 
four-sid-ed. 


NUMERALS. 

221. Cardinal numerals are those which show how many 
objects are specified, as ‘ two bats,’ ‘ three balls.’ 

The cardinal numerals from one to ninety-nine are adjec¬ 
tives denoting number; but they are occasionally used as 
nouns : “ We are to come to him by ones, by twos, and by 
threes ” (Shaksp. ). The higher numbers, hundreds, thousands, 
millions, Ac., are nouns. 

Ordinal numerals show in what order objects are 
arranged—‘ the first prize,’ ‘ the second boy,’ ‘ the third 
day.’ They are adjectives. 

222. One (A.-S. an, a n, on, E. E. ane, an, a, o). It may be necessary 
to remark that there exist in English two words of this form, the 
numeral one and the noun one. 

The latter is commonly said to be a word of classical origin, intro¬ 
duced from the Norman-French, meaning originally ‘a person ’ {homo, 
homme, om, on). It is, however, probably a corruption of the A.-S. 
man (E. E. mon) = one. “ When mon withouten cyr of him to dethe 
were ybroght” (llob. Glouc.), i.e. “If any one died without an heir.” 1 
It has naturally a plural, ones, and should not be confounded with the 
numeral. 

223. Tiro in E. E. is thus declined—nom. and accus. two, tied, 
twynne, and twain; gen. luci-rc (A.-S. ticcj-ra) ; dat. tira-m and 
two-m (A.-S. txed-m). 

In three, originally tliir, r has shifted its position. (A.-S. threo, E. E. 
threo. Hire, thrinne.) Twin (two) and thrin (three) are Northern forms. 

The abstract equivalents of one, two, and three, are unity, duality, 
and trinity. _ 

1 Me, so common in E. E. with the meaning of the indefinite one, is 
possibly a truncated form of men. 
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lire ami seven (A.-S. fif ami scofon) have assumed a ll it e for tlie 
oM /. 

Xin'- is a compression of the A.-S. ni-t»n. 

224. Eleven (Gothic nin-lif , A.-S. c,.(/ lif, end-hfm, E. K. , nd-l vene, 

cn-lcvcn, < n-lene, cl-lcnc) is a compound of <,i = ‘on,.,’ ; ,nd sullix lif. 
lhe latter word is said to represent fig, ‘tin,’ as in A S. firm-tig, 
/and / sometimes interchanging, as in I.at. f..i drnnnn, and 

the </ being occasionally modified into /, as in laugh, enough. It is 
more probable, however, that lif means ‘ remaining, * amfthat the 
original signification of nin-lif was ‘one beyond ten.’ 

Twelve (A.-S. lire-If) is a compound of hr- = tun, ‘two,’ and lif 
The original meaning would thus be ‘two beyond ten.* As in Jive, the 
final / of the A.-S. is pronounced v. 

225. lhe cardinals from thirteen to nineteen are formed l.y suUixing 
■ton (A.-S. lyn, ‘ton,’ E. E. time, hue) to the first nine numerals. 

In Ihir-tecH >• retains its original position ; but in E. E. we find 
threttene and thr-tlene, and in A.-S. thre.itync. 

Fif’tom contains Jive in its original form (A.-S.//), ami the sullix 
Jias luouiiictl the root-vowel. 

Eight a n has a / pel forming double duty ; but in E. E. we meet with 
(ujhte-lene, from the A.-S. ca/itu-tyne. 

22G. The cardinals from twenty to ninety are formed by sullixing -h, 

(A.-S. -t ,,) to the first nine numerals : -ty or -//./ is another form oft, 

1 wen-ty (A.-S. twen-tiy) contains the word twain (A.-S. tweaen 
‘two’). J 9 

Thir-ty A.-S. tliri-tiy and E. E. thri-tty show tint the r has been 
transposed. 

vowel ^ (A ' S ‘ haS the 0, ' i ° hml a,ul modified the root- 

ti * a - s - . .- «***. 

A indy is a compression of A.-S. nigontig 

lunu!', T 'r n,0, , C r? A *' S * W€,nl for "as hand; the forms 

hund-tcontig and hundred are less frequent. To hand in V p .. 

appended the suffix -cr, “an . .^Vold” (Iw, n “ a „ 

r7JZ?!: ft 1 - form LJZTL iJ“ 

U\entj. The th was some times written /— 44 thre hondret 99 1 /»„/, ri \ 

SJi tw ~ 

noma„ d (A.-S. Unbend) in E. E. is often written U,o,«ane 
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Mill-ion, bill-ion, kc. are modern words, of French origin, the 
termination indicating the square of the number (1000 x 1000, kc.). 

228. In compounding numerals, from twenty-one to ninety-nine, it is 
usual to prefix the higher number, liccnty-iwo, thirty-five, kc. ; but 
when they are connected by and, the lower number is placed first— two 
and twenty, five and thirty, kc. In E. E., however, we read ninety 
and nine, kc. In compounds from 101 to 999, we write the hundreds 
first, ami connect the lower numbers by and —‘nine hundred and 
ninety-nine.’ In expressing numbers above 1000, it is usual to place 
the higher numbers first, and to write and before the tens ; or if there 
are no tens, before the units— e. <j. ‘one thousand eight hundred,’ 
‘two thousand eight hundred and sixty-two,’ ‘three thousand eight 
hundred and two.’ In this form of expression the nouns hundred, 
thousand, kc. never receive a plural sullix, the plurality being sufficiently 
marked by the preceding numeral. 

229. The ordinal numerals are adjectives, formed, with 
the exception of the first two, from the cardinals. In 
fractional numbers they are used as nouns, a third , a 
fourth , tire. 

Half, quarter, and tithe are the fractional equivalents of two, four, 
and ten. 

First, the superlative of for, ‘the foremost ’ (sec § 212, i.). 

Second. This word is peculiar, being derived, not from the Saxon 
two, but from the Latin sreundo, ‘following.’ This peculiarity may be 
explained. In Anglo-Saxon there was no special word to denote 
‘second’ ; the phrase the other being used for that purpose (ns in Latin 
altcro-). Hence Robert of Ermine, in an enumeration, writes, “the 
lyrst, the father, the thrid,” kc. To remedy this defect, our ancestors 
adopted the Norman-French term second, and employed the other in a 
more general sense. 

230. The sullix of the ordinal numerals is -th (A.-S. -pa 
and E. E. -Me). These words were probably superlatives. 
Compare Latin dec-imo-, Greek dch-ato-. 

Thir-d (A.-S. thri-dda). The original form is retained in Early 
En-di-h, thridde or thrid, and in the word rul ing, or rather thrid-my, 
a division of Yorkshire. As the word commences with an aspirate, 
the unaspirated d takes the place of th; two aspirates so near being 
objectionable. The Hat d is owing to the liquid r. 
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Fourth (A.-S . fcortha), E. E. ferthc and fcrth. 

Fif-th retains the original //, with a modified vowel. In tlie A.-S. 
Jif’Ui and E. E. //-/, the lo>s of the a>piratc and the .sharp t are <lue to * 
the sharp aspirate/. 

Six-th. The A.-S. six-fa and tlie E. E. six-l are due to the sharp 
sibilant x. 

In Eicjh-th t does double duty ; but in A.-S. we have aihto-tha , and 
in E. E. ciyhtc-the. 

Tenth (A.-S. tcotha ). The old form is still retained in the word tdhc. 

Eh'vend h. A.-S. cndlyf-ta y E. E. endhf-tc and enteven-th. 

Ttcc/f-th (A.-S. hcdf-lo) retains the original/. 

In both these the loss ot the aspirate in -ta is caused by the 
preceding/. 

231. The ordinal numerals above sixth in A.-S. have flu* snillix -otha 9 
with the exception of eleventh and (m//'th % and those from 13 fh to 
drop the final n of the cardinal. Hein e instead of thirta n-th, we find 
in E. E. thrett-eth (A.-S. thrytte-otha). In tin* Southern dialect these 
numerals end in - th ; in the Northern, in -cud, -and ; in the Midland 
in enth. 

232. In compound ordinal numbers the last only asMiuns the 
ordinal form ; ‘twenty-third,’ ‘ onediiiiidred-aiid-twuiity-fotirth. 9 The 
whole is viewed as a single compound word. 

233. Distributive numerals signify how many at a time. 

There are no separate forms to express them in English, 

but the following phrases are employed: ‘by twos/two 

by two,’ ‘ two and two,’ ‘ two each,’ • two at a time,’ ‘ two 
apiece. 1 


hading one by one away .—Coleridge. 

The stars arc out by twos ami threes. —Il’ordsworth. 

These three and three with o-ier bands we tied.— 

Which will be less than a farthing a pice.-.—Swift. 

small 


bv tt m 17, 7! C ? resse<1: 0) by words formed 

<A i' E ' E ' *“•>■ - ‘"O-Sold, 

tin ce fold, fourfold ; and (2) by Latin words, as sim ple (or 

Sin gle, Lat. sm-guh), dou-bh, tre-bla or tri-plc, quadruple, L 
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(Lat. simplici-, du plici, tri-plici-, quadru-plici-), the suffix 
-hie or -pie (Lat. -plica) meaning the same as -fold. 

235. Bo-tli (A.-S. ba-twa, bu-tu, usually bcgcn; E. E. bathe, bclhe, 
hot hi. bo, liuc). JJo is a compression of two ; so Latin um-bo and bis of 
rf^o‘«Tid ituis; and A.-S. ba of ftra. lienee ba-twa and bu-tu, ‘bo-tli/ 
is tica-twa, or two-two, i. e. two taken together. In E. E. a genitive 
bcy-rc, ‘of both,' is found, A.-S. b yra, as tweire from A.-S. tweyra. 

he. The following are nouns employed as collective 
ntimerals — pair, brace, couple, leash, dozen, score, and gross. 

237. There are two classes of numeral (ulvcrbs —(1) Car¬ 
dinal ; (2) Ordinal. Tho cardinal adverbs answer to the 
question ‘How often?’— once, twice, thrice, Ac. The 
ordinal adverbs show in what order certain facts are treated 
— first, secondly, third'y, Ac. 

The first throe cardinal adverbs are formed by the suffix -ce ; on-ce, 
twi-ce, thri-cr, formerly written on-cs, twi-cs, tliri-cs, and pronounced as 
a dissyllable: ‘twi-es or thri-es in the year.’ Hence the E. E. forms 
of once — an-is, cn-cs, on-ya. The others are expressed by the cardinal 
numbers and the word ‘times’: 

Nine times the space that measures day and night.— Milton. 

In E. E. they were sometimes formed by the suffix -sylhc (time) ; c. g. 
a hiiTutcr-sytlf, a hundred times. 

In once, twice, thrice, observe the sharp sibilant after a liquid and a 
vowel ; possibly to distinguish these adverbs in later times from ones, 
v:os, threes. In E. E. when the vowel c was dropped, twice and thrice 
were written twisc, (hnsc, and pronounced twize, thrize. 

238. An adverb of a peculiar form is frequently seen in E. E. It is 
a compound of the old preposition an, and a cardinal numeral— an-tno, 
a-lwo, a-twain, a-thrcc, a-sevcnc, i. e. in two, three, seven parts. 

This lond was deled a-thre among thre soucs .—Hob. Gtouc. 

The modern English form is in two, &c. , 

239. Indefinite Article. A modification of the numeral 
one (E. E. ane, an, a) is used to denote a single object 
indefinitely : An adder, an hour, a flower, a year. 1 It is 

1 An hule and one nightingale.— Owl ami N. 
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usually called the Indefinite Article. When placed before 
a word beginning with a consonant, the aspirate v or y, 
the ?i was rejected—« man, « horse, a year, « wall. There 
is a tendency in Modern English to omit it before u when 
that letter represents the diphthong cn , a union. 

This use of the numeral prevails in most modern languages 
of the Indo European family. 

240. K*onc is a compound of the negative ami ‘one.* It is frequently 
shortened into ?io, 4 none other,’ 4 no other.’ It is hoth an adjective 
and a noun, and, though containing tlie numeral o«c y can be used 
either in the singular or the plural. 

On-ly (E. E. on»Jic/u') t rc/#-i/ # af»on*' t and al-unr 9 are also derivatives 
of this uumeml. 
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241. Pronouns are short words used to represent nouns 
without naming them. They thus avoid a repetition that 
would be always tedious, and often obscure. 

Gabriel thus bespako tlie Eiciid : 

Satan, / know /At/strength, and /Aon know’st mine.—MiKon. 

If we had no pronouns, the last line must have appeared 
thus :— 


Satan, Gabriel knows Satan's strength, and Satan knows Gabriel's. 
in 2 § 103 A l>r ° n0UU ma> present a uonu in any of the forms specified 


- ^ ^ I 


(1) Noun. Nathan said unto Dari,l. Thou art the mau.-% h 

As he loved cursing, therefore let it come upon him.— Id. 

(2) Numeral. Of them He chose luelvc, whom also lie named 

Apostles.— Id. 

(3) Infinitive. Can it be sin to know?—Milton 

(4) Infinitive clause. The first thought was io confine him to the 

*r ; »* 7™, coutrar y to thc politesse of modern 

war .—Horace IIaljiolc. 


Iv 
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(5) Sentence. 

You all did see that on the Lupercal 
1 tlivice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition ?— Shakspcrc. 

243. Pronouns are divided into Personal, Demonstrative, 
Relative, Interrogative, Possessive, Reflexive, Reciprocal, 
Indefinite, and Distributive. Of these the Demonstrative, 
Interrogative, Possessive, Indefinite, and Distributive are 
classified as adjectives if they are followed by a noun. 


Personals. 

244. Personal pronouns are words used to denote the 
person who speaks and the person addressed 

/am thy father's spirit.— ShaksjKre. 

King did I call thee t No, thou art not king.— Id. 

These two are the only true personal pronouns. To mark 
the person or thing of which we are speaking, a form of 

the demonstrative is used. See § 2f>3. 

They have no distinctions of gender, because, as the 
persons are in actual communication, such distinctions are 

unnecessary. 

The person who speaks is usually called the first person ; 

the person addressed, the Second. 

245. The inflexion of the personal pronouns is irregular. 

The cases and numbers are sometimes erroneously considered 

to be derived from various roots. 

246. Inflexion of the First Personal Pronoun— 


Singular . 

Kom. I. 

Acc. me. 

Gen. mi-ne, my. 
Dal . me. 


Plural. 

Kom. we. 

Acc. us. 

Gen. our-9, our. 
Dal. us. 


047 J (AS ic E E ich, ic. He) has lost the final guttural, mul 

247 - - <”■*>• «■ ou ;f " SS£ 

ie frequently find chain = icham ; chill _ tch will, chold 
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ich vohfc, in wliicli the vowel is lost and the guttural 
retained. 

me, arc. (A.-S. week, me, E. E. inch, me), lias lost the final 
guttural. Compare the (him an mieh. 

•nine (A.-S. wi/-*:). Ill E. K. \\e meet with such phrases as 
“ mangle wi/#k” ( Huh. Heim ne), i. e. 4 in spite **/ #/#**/ In 
Model'll English the Mlflix is Icjcctcd wliell the noun Upon 
wliieh the genitive depends is expressed, and retained when 
the noun is omitted. 


Ye powers of truth, that hid mtf soul aspire, 

Far from m if hosoin drive the low de-ire. — i Svhtsm if ft. 
Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine. — Li. 

In old writers mine is commonly used before words beginning 
with a vowel or A : * mine enemy,* ‘ inyn word,* ‘ myn holt he * ; 
and occasionally before those beginning with a consonant — 


I.ady, fititic sorrow can 1 not portray.— f'/mneer. 

vie, (lnt. (A.-S. me, Ger. ?//»/•'. It i> used with (1) impels, verbs, 
as *//ic-thinks,’ /. c. it appears to me. It thinketh me I sing 
as wel as thou.— C/nntee r. (2) Interject ions. Woe is me, 
i. e. to me (me miiii) ; and (3) as the indirect object. Give me 
the daggers.— Shnk.sjHec. It sometimes occurs in Shukspcrc 
in the sense 4 for me.* Who does me this l.—JLimief. Give 
me youi present to one, Bassanio. Also for ‘at my cost,* 
and 4 for my benefit.’ 


The sack that thou hast drunk me could have bought me 
limits as good cheap at the dearest chandler's in Europe. 

1 Ilmry IV. 

248. IVc (A.-S. ire, German irir, R. K. u„) has prohal.lv lost a final 
r or s. 

v.i, ace. (A.-S. us, E. E. on.t) ; the initial »r is absorbed. 

our (A.-S. ur-e, E. E. «»•-<*, ur , our-t') has probably lost the 

suOix-en. Hence in Early and Provincial English we meet 

with our-n. “Nonnnlli hern, ouni, yourn, hisa dicunt pro 

hers ours, &c., sod barbaric*, nec quisquam. credo, sic scribero 

solet (\\ alhs, Or. Any., c. 7). “ And some our-cn wenten to 

the grave” ( IVidiJ ). The r represents the a in ‘us.’ I n 

Modern English, when the noun upon which our depends is 

omitted, the old genitive suffix -c is replaced by the modem 
iorm — s. 

Our spoil is won, our task is done.— Shelley. 
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’Tis wo, ’tis ours are changed.— Id. 

Tlie Norse form ours' was unknown in the 01.1 Anglian language, 
and even in E. E. we find our— 

Our is the clishonoure .—Kyng Ahsand. 
tM dat. (A.-S. «•'); thonghtc” (Chaucer), i. c. it appeared 
to us. “Than ncedetl. us (dat.) no weapon (acc.) to 

save” {!'!.)• _ ' . 

ThU .nonnuu in A.-S. 1*1 . -uni 3 

Ae. hhc. Traces of tins survive in the E. unUr, 

4 number one. 

240. Inflexion of the Second Personal Pronoun— 


Singular. 

J\Vwi. thou. 

Acc. thee. 

Gen. thi-ne, thv. 
Pat. thee. 


I’/ural. 

Xom. ye. 

Acc. you. 

Gen. you r, you-r-s. 
Dat. you. 


250. 


I,„ seems .« he identical urith the numeral U,o. 

T„ou in Sliakslicre’s time was 

contempt. *' U th*« „■, a, (A, instigation 

(Twelfth Nujht). All nai .. j t W as commonly 

ikon viper! for I thou thee, thou ■ tmitar ^ Lf and Cmik’s 

employed in addressing mf.-i !<>«• • poetry, poetical prose, and 

-- - "- 1 “ S 8 SinS - " th ° 
13 rrSV- as ‘this son ^ z 

seem to have both the sen™ su^ thc accusative 

%ZL 

accompanied by a d««this thy son,' &c. It indicates 
—although m E. h. we meet 

nossession. See Syntax (» J '•--- 
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thi-nc (A.-S. and E. E. thi-n). Sec remarks on mi-nc, § 217. 
Its true gcuitival character is seen in the Old English phrase 
“ mangre thin " (Ifacclvk the Dane), i. c. 4 in spite •>/ thee .* 
ye (A.-S. gc). Y frequently takes the place of an earlier g. 

The E. E. writers treated yc as a notn. and you as an accus. “ I 
know you not, whence ye are ” (Eng. Bib. ). The later writers confuted 
them, and in Modern English yc is found only in poetry ; you is the 
ordinary form in prose. 

you, ace. and dat. (A.-S. cou\ E. E. yotr, on\ on). This word is 
now used as a nominative, accusative, and dative. 
you-r (A.-S. cow-cr, K. E. you-cr, ou-r) ; c is lost, and, unlike 
mine and thin*, the sullix >• is retained when the noun is 
expressed. When the noun is omitted, in Modern English 
a second genitive suffix s is added. In E. E. this is 
frequently wanting. Thus Chaucer— 

Fro that hlUfull hour 
That I you swore to hen all freely your . 

This pronoun in E. E. (before a.i». 1300) had a dual number ; N. git, 
G. (junker, D. and Ac. junk ( A.-S. jit, incer, ine). 

Demonstratives. 

251. Demonstrative pronouns aro used to point out tlio 
position of the object to which they refer— 

Can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France l—Sha/cspcrc. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that- yew-tree’s shade.— Gray. 

They are local adjectives; but, by omitting the object 
defined, they may be used as nouns-‘‘What aro these 
. which are arrayed in white robes?” (Encj. Jiib.) 

The following are Demonstrative pronouns: this, that, 
he, she, it, they, the, such, so, yon, yonder. 

252. The root of tlio demonstrative appears in the Indo-European 

languages with the initial letters /, d, th, sh, h, followed by any of the 
vowels. J 

253. The following forms of the demonstrative aro com¬ 
monly, but incorrectly, termed Personal pronouns— 
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Singular. 


Masc. 

Fein. 

Neuter. 

2fom. he 

she 

it 

Acc . — 

— 

it 

Gen. hi-s 

her hcr-s 

it-s 

Bat. hi-m 

hc-r 

it 

254. she. 

In A.-S. 

there were two 


Bom. 

Acc. 

Got. 

Bat. 


Plural. ' 

M. F. N. 
they 

thci-r thci-r-s 
tlic-m 


strative, hc-o ana sc-o. doiii me wumi • ** — 

cryedc ” = ‘ she cried’ ( llob. Glove.); and even he ( = she) 
occurs in Hubert of Brunne— “ Thoghe he (o him consentc.” 
In Modern Provincial English it takes the form hoo (Lane.). 
On the other hand, we find in llub. of Glouc. and Langtoft, 
shco, scho, s/io, and sc. Of those two forms one naturally 
yielded to the other; sco and sho survive in the modern she. 
Compare the Latin hie and sic. 

U (A.-S. hit). The form hit is common in E. E. ; t is usually 
considered a neuter suffix, but there is reason to believe that 
it is part of the original root. 

his, masc. (A.-S. hi-s, E. E. hys, hi-sc). Thus Robert of Drunne, 
“maugre his," i. c. ‘in spite of him.' Like the Lat. ciijus, 
his in E. E. received the inflexional endings of an adjective 
• ‘And his-i disciples canicn and took his body” (iriclf). 
Jlinen in Provincial English is formed on the analogy of 
mine and thine. IIis in E. E. is occasionally used for hcr- 

That ilk yerc the queue died in Lyndseie ; 

At Westmynstcr, I wee, his body did they le.o.-/.o6. Gloue. 

E TtlIuc r A“'L''com,n. U as late 

his nature, beginning, difference objects ; how U ui honest or 
dishonest, a vertue or a vice; his powers and effects, how 
far it extends.” —Burton (1021). 

The word exhibits three stages of development—(1) when it served 

for tth mic ine and neuter; (2) a period of uncertainty, when 
for both masoni ^ R caIiyo th a sting in 

we find his, < ' ’ ’ .. lt knighthood and it friends ” (Ben 

’°r anl ( ^ received ,be "ordinary gen. suit, -» it 

Junson) , and (3) «1» . . d vcreiou of the Bible, its place being 

does not occur in the . 'ihakwre Bacon, and Milton it 

supplied by his, her. >1,0 other hand, 

rrS wuh the word, .bn. ho charges Ben Jenson with 
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grammatical inaccuracy for employing his. Milton ami Dryden seem, 
then, to mark the period of its general adoption in English literature. 1 

hc-r, dat. (A.-S. hi-m , 7ii'-jt). “Him thouglite that his 
licrte wold broke ” ( Chaucer), i. c. it appears to him. Him 
and her are now commonly used as accusatives. Jly-nc aecus. 
masc. (A.-S. hi-nc, E. E. hy-ne). This form is seen occasion¬ 
ally in E. E., hut it is generally displaced by him. The 
change occurred in the semi-Anglian period. It is somewhat 
doubtful whether the accusative him is the old dative, or an 
abbreviation of hine — 

The disciples that were bis 

Anon hy hync forsoke. — 7/T7/. dc Shoreham . 

The old accusative feminine hi is replaced by her. 

Throughout the plural of this pronoun the A.-S. forms have been 
replaced by the plurals of the def. adjective. Compare noin. thd, gen. 
tliara, dat. thdm , with they, their, them. This change was probably 
due to Scandinavian influence. 

they (A.-S. hi, E. E. hi, ho, hco, hei, and thei). The old 
accusative hi is lost. 

thei-r (A.-S. hir-a, heo-ra, E. E. hire, hcorc, hr re, hir, hor, her, 
hires, heren, (her). See remarks on your (§ 250). Tho form 
heren or hern, found in old English, was unknown in A.-S.— 

That was heren (theirs), now hyt is thync .—Hob. Glouc. 

the-m, dat. (A.-S. hi-m , hr-om, E. E. hc-m, /jo-?/?, //<?-??, tha-m). 
“ Han thoght’* (Rob. Rrunne), i. e. it appeared to thorn. 
This dative is now used abo as the accusative. 

Mandevillc and Chaucer use they, but not them or their. 

255. In addition to the above, the following forms of tho 
demonstrative are in general use— 

(1) this (sing.), these (plur.), used to point out objects near the 
speaker. (Lat. ho-.) 

This pencil take, she said, whose colours clear 
Rilhly paint tho vernal year ; 

Thine too these golden keys, immortal boy !— Gray. 

1 See Dr. Craik, Engl of Sinks., p. 97 ; Mr. Watts, Trans. Phil. Soc. 
1852 ; and Mr. Morris, Allit. Poems, pref., p. xxviii. 
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(2) that (sing.), those (pinr.), used to indicate objects distant from 
the speaker. (Lat. illo-.) 

And first review that long-extended plain, 

And yon wide groves already passed with pain.— Collins. 
Long hast thou lingered midst those islands fair, 

Which lie like jewels on the Indian deep.— Lamb. 

When two objects are named, this represents the latter; 

that , the former. 

This can unlock the gates of Joy ; 

Of Horror (hat and thrilling Fears.— Gray . 

They are also used as logical pronouns, i.c. they represent 
something of which we have been speaking without indi¬ 
cating its locality. 

I charge thee, fling away ambition : 

By that sin fell the angels.— Shakspcrc. 

25G. In E. E. the following forms of this occur—Sing. N. this; Ac. 
thes-nc, this , (has; D. thissc, thusse; Hur. N. this, these\ thus*; Ac. 
and I). themic. 1 

This, thr-se, (ho-se are reduplicated forms of the. Compare the 
Germ, dic-sc-r, the Greek toii-to, the French cc-ci, ccda, and Latin 

hi-c(c). . 

That (A.-S. that, E. E. tlid, (hit) is the simple demonstrative. I he 

final t is generally considered to be tlie neuter suflix ; but see § 254. 

257. The, which is commonly called the Definite Article , 
is in reality the demonstrative pronoun. In Modern Eng¬ 
lish it has no distinctions of gender, number, or case. 

In all the Indo-European languages in which the Definite Article is 
found, it is a form of the Demonstrative. In A.-S. and E. L. it was 
declined like an adjective. 


N. 

Ac. 

G. 

D. 


Inflexion of the in E. E. 


Masc. 

the 

then, thane 
this 

thou, than, then 


Singular. 

Fein. 

theo or tho 
than 

tlinre or there 
tliare or there 


Neuter, 
thot or that 
thot or that 
this 

thou, than, then 


1 Coleridge, Gloss. Index. 
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Plural. 

the, tlieo or tho. 1 

258. Such, meaning * like this,’ appears to ho a noun— 
“ Mere strength of understanding would perhaps havo 
made him such in any age ” ( Dc Quincey); lmt here it is 
evidently a complement of the predicate, as in he made 
him happy. 

Such (A.-S. swi-lc, K. E. siri-lk, si-lk, s-lyk, sici-rh, sit-c) is a 
compound of the demonstrative .so, this, and lie, like. Compare 
the Latin ta-li -, and the Germ, so-lc/i = so-lich. 

Thi-lk (A.-S. th y-lie, E. E. tin-Ik, tint-Ik, Ihc-fk, thi-kc), .still 
found in provincial English, is a compound of the demon¬ 
strative the and lie, and so corresponds in moaning with such. 
In A.-S. there was a form this-he, and in E. E. wo meet with 
the reduplicated pronoun this-thulkc (Huh. filmic.). 

259. So (A.-S. sica, E. E. sua, sa), usually found as an 
adverb, is sometimes a demonstrative pronoun— 

"We think our fathers fools, so wise wo grow ; 

Our wiser sons no doubt will think us su .— 

To. The word to in ‘to-day,’ ‘to-night,’ ‘to-morrow,’ E. E. 

* to-year,’ ‘ to-morn,’ is another form of the Demonstrative. 

260. Same (A.-S. same, connected with root sam, one) is 
frequently a Demonstrative. It is used both ns an ad¬ 
jective and a noun, and is usually preceded by the, this, 
that, or which — 

Mounts from her funeral pyro on wings of llnme, 

And shines and soars, another and the same. — Darwin. 

Republican spirit can only be combated by a spirit of the same 
nature.— Burke. . 

Ilk and ilka (A.-S. ylc) are found in E. E. and L. Sc. with tho 
meaning ‘same.* 

2G1. } on, yond (A.-S. gcond, E. E. yund), or yonder, lnenuing 4 that 
in the distance ’—is used chiefly as a demonstrative adjective. ° 


* Coleridge, Gloss. Index. 
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Nor yon volcano’s flaming fountains.— Shelley. 

Yond Cassius hath a lean and hungry look.— Shakspcrc. 
Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled.— Goldsmith . 


They are also used as adverbs— 

Him that yon soars on golden wing.— Milton . 

Yond's that same knave.— Shakspcrc. 

I and the lad will go yonder. — Eny. Bib . 

The adverb lias two distinct meanings—(1) To that place, with verbs 
of motion ; (2) at (hat place, with verbs of rest (Lat. illo and illic). 

2G2. The following adverbs are formed from the demonstrative 
pronoun he or the — 

1. Simple. 


here (A.-S. hc-r), dat. f 'at this place.' 

hidher (A.-S. hi-der, E. E. hi-dcr, hcdlier), 1 to this place.' TTe-re 
with verbs of motion is a compression of hedher, just as or is 
contracted from other, where from whether , kc. 
lun-cc (A -S. hen-an, hcon-a , E. E. hen-cn, henn-d, hedhenf hcnn-cs, 
hen-s), ‘from this place.' In A.-S. -an or - on is an adverbial 
suflix denoting motion from, as north-an, 4 from the north. 
Compare Norse - than, and Greek -then ; endhen, Lat. in-dc. 
how (A.-S. hu 9 E. E. hoo y ho y howc) y ablative, 'in this manner.' 
In E. E. this word is frequently demonstrative, meaning so¬ 


ft! ore for eye than for love (mony mon servoth hoicc).—Rob. Glouc. 
thc-re (A.-S. t/uc-r), dat., 1 at that place.' 

thidher (A.-S. thi-dcr, E. E. thc-dir, thi-dcr, thu-dcr), 'to that 
place.' Thc-re with verbs of motion is a contraction of thc-dcr. 
thcn-cc (A.-S. tlian-on, than-onc, E. E. than-cnc, thenn-e, the-then, 
thcnn-cs, tlicn-s), 'from that place.' See remarks on 'lienee.' 
so (A.-S. and E. E. swa), an ablative, 'in this manner.' Lat. si-c. 
thus (A.-S. thus, E. E. this), 'in this manner.' 

And while I stoode (his dark and pale.— Chaucer. 

then (A.-S. thann-e, E. E. thann-d, thonn-d, thenn-d, tho, than), 
dative, 'at that time.' 

1 “The Norse forms, hethen, wlicthcn, and thethen, seem to have been 
known to the West Midland dialect as well as the Saxon forms, hence, 
whence, thence, &c.”—Morris, AllU. Boons, p. xxxv. 
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Full litie thought they than 
That the mighty Pan 

Was kindly come to live with them below.— Milton. 

thy (A.-S. thy, E. E. thi), ahlat., is found only in the K. E. com¬ 
pound for-thy , ‘for that reason/ therefore. Another form, 
the, is common in Modern English before comparatives, ‘the 
more/ ‘ the less/ &c. 


therefrom 
thcre-fro, E. E. 
there-fore 
there-forn, E. E. 
there-thro, E. E. 
therc-till, E. E. 
thcre-in 
there.on 
there-of 
there-hy 
therc-with 
thcre-npon 


2 . Cu/itpou ml. 

there-at 

there-to 

there-afler 

thcre-abont(s) 

here about (si 

heiv-fioin 

heie-toforo 

herein 

berc-ou 

here-of 

herc-at 

here-upon 


hero-after 
horc-by 
bere-nnto 
bere-under 
beie-in-aIter, E. E. 
here-in-before, E. E. 
bit her- ward 
thither-wnid 
lienee-fort h 
t lienee-fort h 
hence-forward 
thence-forward 


These compounds consist principally of the old case of the pronoun 
with the governing proposition sullixed. 


Interuogatives and Relatives. 

2G3. The Interrogative pronoun is used in asking ques¬ 
tions— 

Who thundering comes on blackest steed, 

With slackened bit and hoof of speed ?— Byron. 

The Relative refers to some person or thing previously 
mentioned, or to be mentioned— 

How blest is hr, icho crowns in shades like those 
A youth of labour with an ago of case l—Goldsmith. 

Who steals my purse, (he) steals trash. —ShaksjKrc. 

2G4. The person or thing represented by the Relative 

is called the Antecedent , because it usually ]>recedes the 
Relative. 

• 

The Relative is often used to connect sentences; it is 
then equivalent in meaning to a conjunction and a noun. 


1 to 
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265. The Interrogative pronouns are who, what, whe ther, 
which, who-ever, wliat-ever, which ever. The Relative pro¬ 
nouns are who, what, which, who-ever, wliat-ever, which-ever, 
who-so, who-so-ever, whatso ever, which-so-ever, that, as, and 
hut (negative). 


266. In most languages the same root is employed for the interro¬ 
gative and the relative. It appears in the Indo-European family with 
the following initial letters— p, k, qu, t, d, wh, Inc, h. In A.-S. the 
relative forms are (1) the, indeclinable ; (2) sc, sco, \aJ, the definite 
adject. ; (3) the in combination with sc, as sc llic. The oblique cases 
aro expressed by the and the genitive forms of lie, hco (the personal 
pronouns), as the . . . his. 

267. Who (A.-S. liwa, E. E. hwo, lioo, ho), nom., sing, and pi nr., 
masc. and fern., intenog. and rel. In the Anglian and Early English 
writers this form of the pronoun is used only as an interrogative. 1 
The relative is that, that. Even Ben Jonson does not recognize it as 
a relative; "one relative, which" ( h-'nj. Gram.). In the authorized 
version of the Bible, the relative is occasionally who, but commonly 
that. In Old English writers it is sometimes incorrectly used ns a 
neuter—“sins who ” ( Jcr. Taylor ); “ vainglories who " (Sir T. Browne). 

It is never employed as an adjective. 

Whose ( A.-S. hwte-s, E. E. wa s, icho-s), gen., sing, and plur., masc., 
fcm. and (sometimes) neuter, interr. and rel. In Anglian and Rally 
English writers it is employed only as an interrogative, and is- of all 
genders. In Modern English its use as a neuter is properly limited 

to poetry— 

With many a shell in whose hollow-wreathed chamber 
Wc Boris of ocean by moonlight have slept. — Moore. 

And even in poetry the inanimate objects are frequently personified. 

JVho-m (A.-S. hwd-m, E. E. hwa-m, wha-in, wa-m), dat. and acc., 
sing, and plur., masc. and fern., interr. and rel. In A.-S. this form is 
only interrogative and dative, of all genders. In E. E. it is very raic > 
relative, and then usually accompanied by the proposition to. It is 
generally masculine or feminine, but occasionally neuter— Goo. 
dysportes an d honest gamys .in whom a man joycth without any 

1 Trans. Phil. Soc. 1860, p. 04. For a modification ® f thfa J ri * w 800 
Hall, Off. and D. of Kynyis (note to L 115), and Furn.val, Ih,l. Soc. 

Trans. 1865. 
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repentance after M (Book uf St. At ha an ). In Modern English it is nlso 
used as an accusative. 

The old accusative (A.-S. 7i#ni-m\ E. E. hira-n 9 who-u, wa-n) is 
found in Early English writers. Whom is never employed as an 
adjective. 

263. Whttl (A.-S. ltn'(ft y K. E. trat\ iiiterr. and relative. In A.-S. 
it is only interrogative an<l singular, and is never employed as an 
adjective. In Modern English it is—(1) Infrrrmfatice: if used without 
n noun, it is singular and neuter ; if the noun is expressed, it is of any 
gender and either number. (2) /.Wo//iv; it is singular and neuter, 
and equivalent in meaning to that //7#»c7*— “ What he bids he done is 
finished with the bidding” (Shaksjrtv), i. o. that irhieh he bills, k*\ 
What — v'hut is sometimes used elliptie.dly to connect sentences— 
“ But now in our lneinoiie, vhat by decay of the haven, and trhat by 
overthrow of Religious Houses and losse of (\iliee, it is brought in 
manner to miserable nakednesses and decay.” — Lambert. 

It is frequently u.stul elliptically to express indignation or surprise — 

What! did Cscsar swoon f — Shaksjb rc. 


2 


Who is also an imlcfiiiife pronoun (sol* § 280). 

2G9. Jl'hr-thcr (A.-S. hu'u-thcr, K. E. irhc-ili/r, live), interrogative 
tliiect ami indirect. It is the pronoun >rh<>, with the old comparative 
suffix -ther, and means 'which of the two.' Compare the I.atin i i-tcro. 
and the Greek po-tcro -. “ Whetlur of them twain did the will of his 

father?" (Eiuj. Bib.). “In Moronio I’ia or Moronio Felix—I know 
not whether —a fat prebend fell void.”— Jtur/u,i. 

270. II hi-ch (A.-S. hici-lc, E. E. hu'i-lk, u'hi-lk, whit-lk, htcu-cchc, 
it'll-ch) ; interrog. and rel. of any gender and either number. It is 
a compound of Inca and lie, 'like what’; compare Latin qua-li- and 
German wc-lch-cr. As an interrogative it dillcrs slightly in meaning 
from who. ‘ Who spoke ?’ asks the question generally ami indefinitely. 
‘Which spoke ?’inquires for a particular individual among n definite 
number. As a relative, in Modern English, it is limited to inanimate 
objects and irrational beings. It has no inflexional cases, and is used 
both as an adjective and a noun. Which is not used ns a relative by 
Wielif (1380), but frequently by Tyndale (1534) ; which (hat is a 
relative in Chaucer . 

271. Jf'ho-cvcr, what-cvcr, which ever, interrog. and relat. In the 
interrogative the suffix -ever marks emphatic surprise—‘ Who-crcr can 
it be ?' In the relative it emphatically includes all, no matter who 
IVho-so, tchoso-cvcr, what-so-cvcr, which-so-cvcr. These forms ore all 
relative. In tcho so-cvcr, who is declined ; i chosc-so-evcr, whom-so-cver. 
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Ill E. E. the latter elements of the compound are frequently separated 
by intervening words-‘of what kind so ever it may be.’ Compare 

the Latin ‘ <fhi me eunque vidit.’ Wiclif docs not use whosoever, but 
it frequently occurs in Ttjndnlc. 

272. That (A.-S. that, E. E. thet, tliU, that). This word, originally 
a demonstrative, is the relative in A.-S. and E. E. It is employed for 
all genders and both numbers. It is often used in E. E. (like what) us 
an equivalent for that which. “ That God loveth, thou shall love” 
(hoh. L'runnc). Thu relative and demonstrative forms are frequently 
interchanged, and were probably identical in origin. 

273. As (A.-S. cat-swa, E. E. af-swa, al-s). This word is a contrac¬ 
tion of also ; it is, however, occasionally found as a relative, generally 
when the antecedent is same or such — 


Art thou a fen rd 

To be the same in thine own act and valour 
As thou art in desire ?— Shnkspcrc . 

Tears suc\ as angels weep, burst forth.— Milton, 
i. c. tears like those which angels weep. 

But is frequently equivalent in meaning to a relative and a negative. 
Compare the Latin quin = qui non . 

There is no vice so simple, but assumes 

Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. —Shakspere. 

i. e. which does not assume, tec. 

27*1. The Adverbs formed from the Interrogative and Relativo 
pronoun are the following— 


(I) Simple. 

whe-rc (A.-S. hwce-r, E. E. whare), dat. fern., * at what place/ 
wh idher (A.-S. hwee-der, E. E. whi-dcr , who-dcr, wo-dcr, trod her, 
whedher), 1 to v'hat place.' I There, with verbs of motion, is a 
compression of whedher. Cf. there = thc-dcr (§ 2G2). 
when-cc (A.-S. htcan-on, E. E. whon-cne, whan-cne, whedhen, 
wliann-cs, whenn-cs), gen., \from what place/ Seo remarks on 
hence (§ 202). 

when (A.-S. hwccnn-c , E. E. hwann-t , hwcnn-S, whann-6, whcnn-6, 
hxcan, whan, wan, wone), dat., 1 at what time/ 
why (A.-S. hwi, E. E. hwi, whi, wi, icy, wu), ablat., 4 for what 
reason.' 1 


1 Vo liabbeth iherd, as icli ow tolde. 
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For-U'hi God tlio world makon woldc .—Custlr of Lore , fids. 

how (A.-S. /new, Jnt t E. E. hoi/, in/), ablut., 1 in wfyat maimer/ 
whether (A.-S. hwo>thrr , K. E. whwhjr, irr,-) t ‘ which of the 
two.’ 


w licre-ever 
when-ever 
why-ever 


( 2 ) Cotn]»nnnl m 

how-ever wli«'iioo-sn-cver 

wh«Te-so-cver how-su-cver 

when-so-ever whit her-so-over 


The following have tlie governing preposition sullixed— 


where-at 
wherc-by 
where-fore 
where-about(s) 


where-in 

where-of 

where-on 

where-to 


wliero-unto 

whereupon 

wherc-with 

wliere-with-al 


Possessi res . 

275. Possessive pronouns are the genitive cases of the 
personal, demonstrative, interrogative, and relative pro¬ 
nouns, /, thou , he } xchoy employed as adjectives. 


Twas mine, ’tis his. — Shalsjrrc. 

They are— my y mine , our y ours , thy, thine , your , yours , 
/ns, /*er, tfs, l/ietV, theirs , tr/rose. 


liejlexive Pronouns . 

27G. A pronoun which represents the subject of the 
verb in any case but the nominative, is called Reflexive, 
from the Latin reflect-, ‘ bend back,’ because the agent is 
supposed to bend the action back upon himself. 

There is no such pronoun in A.-S. or Modern English. 
To express the fact that the agent is acting upon himself, 
the Personals and the Demonstratives, him, her, it, them, 

were employed in E. E., and are sometimes so used by 
modern writers— 

I thought me richer than tho Persian king.— Ben Jotison. 

They were commanded to make them ready .—J. Fox. 

Right as a serpent liideth him under flowers.— Chaucer. 

He sat him down at a pillar’s base.— Byron. 
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A more emphatic mode of expressing the reflexive idea is 
to subjoin the word self to these pronouns. “Thou hast 
undone thy self ” (Shaks^re) ; “ Bid him arm him self ” (id.) ; 

<< You wronged your-self to write in such a cause (id.). 

277. Self (A.-S. «//,.-»»///, E. E. sylf, sulf, schc, mil, scln sell). This 
word in A.-S. is an adjective, like the Latin ipso- and the Greek auto-, 
and agrees in gender, number, and case with the pronoun rt empha¬ 
sizes— me sylf-or, ace. (myself) ; me mjlf-um, dat. (myself) ; us sylf-r, 
are and dat. (ourselves). These emphatic forms were sometimes 
viewed as compounds, and employed without altering the pro»ounto 
strengthen the nominative-/.: mc-sylf, ‘ I myself ; thn thcsylf, tlmu 
thyself’; but we also find icsylf, thn sylf, v:esyfc, &e. In E«ly 
Vnolich me-sulf and thcsylf ( 4 ‘ Bread that thou est thc-sulf —Lob. Gl.) 
were often written mi-sylf or my-sylf, and thi-sylf or thy-sylf, 
annarent lenitives originated the lalse plurals ourselves for h L. 

rr, ^ we * r 

sr ^ Jr . "V* 

„° u ld wllrn^y ““ °rJ/ and rt«*tftw still retain the dative as 
^-nt Tf'E. E. the plural rf. »as either lost 

To express the adjectival Reflexive (Lat. suo-), we use the 
1 p / V « anen E E. owe, awen) with the genitive of 

the pronoun. “ Virtue is «l# oten reward (Home). 

Reciprocal Pronouns. 

278. Reciprocity of feeling or action is expressed by the 

combination each other, one another. 

Did we hut love each other as this poor soul loved Ins ass, rt rtou 

he something.— Sterne. 

Little children, love one anotlier.-Eng. Bib. 

In these phrases each and one are nonrinatives-subjecU 
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of the verb ; other and another are accusatives—objects of ^ 
the verb : 4 love each other 5 =* each love the other . 9 

Each other refers to two, one another to any number 
above two. 

In such expressions as ‘ of ter carli other,' 1 to one another,’ kc. t tho 
place of the preposition has been disturbed. In 1C. 1C. wo lind ‘one to 
another,' and ‘each after other.’ 

A thousand Mghes hotter than the gledc 

Out of his breast each after other wcut.— Chaucer. 


Indefinite Pro non ns. 

279. An Indefinite Pronoun represents a noun without 
specifying any individual. Thus any means one of a certain 
number, but which among the number is not staled. 

The following are Indefinite prououns— who, any , whit 9 
aught , naughty other, one , some. 

280. IVho, in addition to its use as an Interrogative or Kchitivc, is 
sometimes Indefinite. “As who seith ” {Chaucer), i. c. ‘as one may 
say.' 

Than preyede I ho riche man Abraham 

That he wolde send Lazarc or sum other wham. — Hob. Untune* 

Hit oolite be told to every wham. — Lt. 

Similarly wo find some-who {Gower) — ‘some one,' somewhat, 1C. E. 
nigh-whaf, and any-whnt . 

The adverbs from tho Indefinite who are somc-xchcrc, some-how, 
no-uherc , no-how, any-wherc, any-huw, ctsc-whnr, E. E. no-whither, 

281. yln-j/ (A.-S. tendg, E. E. cn-y , cn-i, on-y % on-i). This is 

the numeral one , and a diminutive suffix -hj or -y. Compare the Latin 
vUo-, diminutive of into-. It is employed hoth as an adjoctivo and a 
noun. "With singular nouns it often implies quantity; with plural 
nouns it always refers to number. It has three distinct meanings— 
(1) with words of negation or limitation it cxcliutcs all (Lat. ullus). 

It is not alleged that, to gratify any anger or revenge of my own, I 
have had a share in wronging or oppressing any description of men, or 
any one man of any description ” {Burke). (2) It means any whatever , 
any you phase (Lat. quivis). “ Mere strength of understanding would] 
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perhaps, have m.vie him such in any age" (Dc Quinccy). (3) It means 
any indefinitely (< quis ). “Who is here so base that would be a bond¬ 
man ? If any, speak” ( Shakspcre ). 

2S2. Aught (A.-S. a-wild, aht, E. E. oglit, L. Sc. ocht). The A.-S. 
willl (Gei. vcicht) is the English whit and wight, ‘thing’or ‘person,’ 
and a-wiht seems to mean ‘any thing.’ 


Woe, woe for England ! not a whit for me.— Shakspcre. 

Perhaps a whit in such phrases should be written a veldt, although whit 
is also found without a. 

Our youth and wildness should no ieh it appear.— Id. 

X-aughl (A.-S. na-wiht, n-aht, E. E. nawightc, not, noght) is the 
negative nc and aught, ‘not anything.’ 

The adverb not (A.-S. natc, E. E. nut, nought) is a compound of nc 
and wild. Compare Germ, n-icht = nc-wicht. 

283. O-thcr (A.-S. a-thcr, E. E. o-dcr). This is probably the numeral 
one and the suffix -liter. See the Germ, an-dcr and o-dcr. It is used 
both as a noun and an adjective. The noun lias a genitive singular, 
other's (E. E. olher-es), and a plural others (E. E. olher-es, other-6). In 
E. E. this plural suffix is often lost. 

Other there be whoso lives do linger still in pain. Surrey. 

With the it was used in A.-S. and E. E. for the ordinal numeral 
‘second,’ and a contracted form is not uncommon in our earlier 

writers. 

The lane (the one) couth to the tolher complain.— Dunbar. 
When an precedes, the two arc united— another. 


284 One (A.-S. man, E. F.. mon). See § 239. 

Some (A.-S. and E. E. sum, som) is sometimes a noun and sometimes 
, ad ective-“ Some fell by the wayside.” “ Some natural tears they 
, union). In the singular, when employed as a noun, it usually 
0 cs a .aMy -"' &»« of his skill l.o .aught to .no " (So*); m the 

htnbar) “ Some all his days drives o or in vain. -Id. 

^Other-some. This compound occurs not unfrcpiently in E. E. 

How happy some o’er other-some can be \-ShaksjKre. 
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]) is! rih n f ivc Pron owas. 

285. A Distributive pronoun represents a noun, ami at 
the same time specifics more than one individual ol the class. 
Tlius each means every individual of a certaiu class viewed 
separately. 

Eaih circling \vhr«*l a wicith of lluwi-rs cnlwines. — lhtrwni. 


The Distributive pronouns arc each , every, either , neither. 


28th Each (A.-S. a:-1c, K. K. /-//., i-tka % 
of a*, probably meaning ‘om*/ ami He, 4 lik 
Compile whi-tk ami trhi-ch, no /-//.* and ,sn- 
used either as an adjective or a noun— 


y-ch‘\ c*eh ) is a compound 
r.* 1 lie //.• lias become eh. 

h, uiikrl and much. It is 


Each bad bis place appointed, each bis couise.— Milton . 

Enh iviod ai« b and pillar lone 

Pleads haughtily for glories gone. — Hyron. 

Every (E. K. crer-ilk, cver-ich, rrer-rch , crer-ic), a componnd of ever 
ami ilk. While each refers to individuals considered separately 
(qnisque), its compound every refers to individuals considered eoH 
ledivchj (onnris), ‘each and all*—“A storm of universal lire blasted 
every field, consumed every bouse, destroyed every temple " (/>n/7.v). 

In Modern English it is used only as an adjective, and on that 
ground has been excluded by some writers from the class of pronouns ; 
but in E. E. it is frequently employed as a noun— 

And cvcrich bad a chaplet on her head.— Chancer. 


2S7. Either (A.-S. ceyhiciv-thcr , a gather, ny-thrr , aether, aether, E, E, 
(ii-thcr, ci^the, cith 9 o-thcr). The A.-S. ag-hwa, ‘whoever,’ 4 everyone/ 
is compounded of ay (Germ, eieig), ‘ever/ and 1nra t ‘who/ and the 
suffix -tlicr means ‘ of two/ Hence either , a compression of ccg-huw-thcr, 
means 4 whichever of the two you please/ It is sometimes a noun, and 
sometimes an adjective. 

Hut never cither found another 

To free the hollow heart from paining.— Coleridge. 

Sometimes it has the moaning of ‘ both/ 


On either sido 

Ts level foil, a prospect wild and wide, 

With dike on either hand.— Crahbe. 
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Wic-lif uses the compound evcr-cilhcr = both. 

Neither (A.-S. wither, E. E. nother) is either with the negativo prefix 
nc. It is sometimes a noun, ami sometimes an adjective. 


288. Table of simple Pronominal Adverbs. 


Pronouns. 

1 

Place icfitrc. 

Motion to. 

Motion ji'onx | Time ichtn. 

Manner. 

Ca vm. 

whe- 

whe-re 

wlii-tlnT 

or 

where 

whcn-ce 

when 

how 

wli-y 

tbc- 

thc-ro 

thi-thcr 

or 

there 

then-co 

then 

thus 

the 

for-thy 

E. E. 

lie- 

lie-re 

hi-ther 

or 

here 

hen-cc 

— 

so 

how 

E. E. 

— 


For the Compound Adverbs see sections 202, 274. 


VERBS. 

289. Verb is the grammatical term for all action, i. e. 
doing something ; as run, stand, write, see, think. 

290 An action docs not necessarily imply motion. It may or may 
not be accompanied by movement. Pun, strike walk imply change, of 
position i. e. motion ; stand, sit, hear, lire, imply no change of position. 
S If tLe arc action,- i. c. tlrey elrow that the agent .. *«■» 

something. 

291 The source of an action, i. e. the person or thing 
from which the action proceeds, is called the subject of the 

verb— 

An Indian maid rushed from a thicket behind him .-Steele. 

The merry lark has poured 
His early song against yon breezy sky.— Peats. 
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HO 


292. The actions of animate beings are figuratively 
ascribed to inanimate objects— 

The smote goes dancing from the cottage trees. — Hunt. 

The last few hare* came Muttering from the tires. — /«/. 

Tlie wihl calumet teups in glory.— Tennyson. 


Hence abstract nouns, simple or compound, arc em¬ 
ployed as the subjects of verbs— 

E.vpericnce ami sensation in vain /<• rsuade ; hope, more powerful than 
either, dressr# out the distant prospect in funrird beauty.— (folds a i it It. 

To fly was impossible.— l'leseott. 

[To astonish as well as to sway by his energies] became the great 
end of his life.— Vhanning. 


293. The person or thing towards which the action is 
directed is called the object of the verb - 

1 shot the albatross. — Coleridge. 

I’ll smoothly steer my little hoot. — /Cents. 

And his hand forbore [to smite the ore],— Maekay. 

I thought [ten thousand swords must have leapt from their scabbards 
to avenge even a look that threatened her with in-ult],— Iturhe. 


294. When the action is directed towards some specified 
object, the verb is termed transitive; when the action 
atfects the agent only, the verb lias no object, and is called 
intransitive or neuter , or, rnoro correctly, reflexive — 

The sea-bird rises, as the billows rise. — Landor. 
lie watched, and wept, ho prayed and fell for all. — Goldsmith. 

295. Intransitive verbs arc frequently employed as transi¬ 
tives— 

Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap.— Gray. 

I cannot heave my heart into my mouth.— ShtiLt/xrc. 

Nay, you must not freeze. — Id. 

Chill penury repressed their noble rage 
And froze the genial current of the soul.—Gray. 
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29G. When the source of the action is not known, the 
verb, if active, is said to be impersonal. There are no such 
verbs in English. 1 In me-seems and me-thinks, i. e. ‘it 
appears to me,’ the subject is expressed in the words that 

follow or precede the verb— 

Methinks [the lady doth protest too much].— Shukspcrc. 

[There is no place in paradise 

So good in lor to dwell or lie 

As in that garden], thoughtc me.— Chaucer. 

In such phrases as ‘it rains, ’ ‘ it snows,’the source of the action 
was unknown ; hut, as the subject in English is usually expressed the 
unknown noun was represented by the neuter pronoun . . Verbs so 
used are frequently called Hnipcrsonal, because they are always of 

third person singular. 

297 When the object of a transitive verb is the same 
person or thing as tho subject, the verb is called reflexive- 

T/ion hast undone thyself. — Shakspcrc. 

Jle threw himself, tired and breathless, on a little hillock.— Steele. 

Lances which possess a reflexive pronoun (§ 276 ) usually have a 
for the reflexive vc,l>. It resist* of the act.ve verb 

S the reflexive pro,,™,, solAxed. As .!«.» ~ P™” 

Vn.rlish there is no special form for verbs of this nature, me cxi 

iliZci to ixpress .He neti.n of the a S en, ....on .trelf ere 

d Tn i sote n ie S „;o°ses a reflexive form of the verb b used to express 

fllv ve verbs to express actions which directly .fleet the subject, 
ing reflexive v _ 1 M matter n f fact, some languages have 

it I I'd His, C. XII. 
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activo, rcflexivo, or a passive, is able in many instances to attain tho 
same object—to express the result of an action without mentioning the 
logical agent. 

298. When the subject of the verb is the actual agent, 
the verb is called active —‘ I shot the albatross.’ 

When the object of tho verb is for convenience assumed 
to be the agent, the verb is called jtassivc —‘the albatross 
teas shot.' 

An active verb is said to bo of the activo voice; a 
passive verb of the passive voice. 

299. As passive verbs have grown out of reflexives, and 
reflexives have no special form in English, there can bo no 
special form for the passive. They are expressed by a com¬ 
bination of the verb be and tho perfect participle. 

The perfect participle formed by inflexion is passive, if tho verb 
from which it is formed is transitive ; but we sometimes find participles 
so formed from intransitive verbs, as come, arrival , &o. In such cases 
the combination with be produces, not a passive, but a reflexive verb— 
‘ho is come,’ ‘they aro arrived.’ Some writers would alter these into 
‘lie has come,’ * they have arrived.’ 

300. As the subject of .the passive was once the object of 
an active verb, tho passive voice can be formed only from 
transitive verbs. 


Mood. 

301. Mood (from the Latin modus, mode or manner) is a 
grammatical term, signifying the manner of expressing an 
action, i. e. the way in which we speak of it. 

302. In simply stating a fact or asking a question, wo 
employ the Indicative mood, so called from a Latin word 
meaning to ‘ declare,’ or ‘assert.’ 

* Then came wand’ring by 

A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled iu blood, and lie shrieked out aloud— 
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Clareiicv com**, false, fleeting, perjured Clarence, 

That stubbed me in the field by Tewkesbury. 

Shakspcrc. 

Who bade the sun 

Clothe vou with rainbows? Who with the living flowers 
01 loveliest hue spread garlands at your feet ? 

Cuhridj'. 

303. When we command or advise an action to be per¬ 
formed, we use tlie Imperative mood, or manner of speaking— 

Hear up his body ; icrtmj him by the nose.— Shakspcre. 

Thou shall lore thy neighbour as thyself.— Emjlish Bible. 

304. When we speak of an action as dependent upon 
another action, we employ the Subjunctive mood, or sub¬ 
joined manner of expressing the proposition. Thus, ‘It 
teas so’ is Indicative—the statement of a fact— 


If it were so, 


it is a grievous fault {Shah-perc), 


is Subjunctive—the statement of a possible fact: it implies 
that the speaker disbelieves the statement, or is uncertain 
whether it is true or false. 

305. When an action is mentioned without reference to 
the ajeut or to the time, we use the Infinitive mood — 

To die—to sleep —perchance to dream.—Shakspcre. 


The Infinitive mood is properly a verbal noun, and as 
such can form either the subject or the object of a verb. 
‘ To play delights the child ; ’ ‘ the child likes to play.' 

It differs, however, from an ordinary noun in the follow¬ 


ing particulars— 

(a) It is capable of showing whether the action is complete, 

incomplete, intended, kc. (§ 315). 

(b) If the verb from which it is derived is active and transitive, 
it takes an object marking the direction of the action—“I love 
to hear the honest watch-dog’s bark." — Byron. 

(c) It is used iu the singular number only, as being an abstract 

noun. 
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Iu some languages this verbal noun is declined, ami even in English 
we occasionally find it governed by a preposition — 

And sculpt u i es that can keep 1h« in from to die .— //. Jon son. 

30G. In A.-S. and in ino*t inflected languages, the Infinitive is form* d 
by a suffix. Thus, A.-S. gang (go); Infill. [Ionian ((Jmii. #/«■//•» 

In semi-Saxon and E. E. am became -///, gang- n ; in later English n 
was lost, gangi, as in OKI Elis, heljoa (to help , and Old Nors«*y*/r-a 
(to fare, or go) ; and in Modern English the suffix disappeared. 

To is not found in A.-S. before the N»m. and Aeo. of tin* Infinitive, 
and even in Modern English it is not inserted after the following verbs 
— May, can, .shall, trill, dare, /'V, hut. make. mast, .v.v, hear, feel. #/n f 
need, and hare. The cause of its later appearance may hi* thus explained. 
Iu A.-S. the Infinitive was declined as follows— 

N. and Ac. writ-an, to write, 

Dat. (o arif-ann-e, for wilting. 

This Dative is usually called the fieri/nd, and tin* term Infinitive is 
limited to the Norn, and Aceus. Win n, in later times, the inflexional 
endings were lost, the oiigin of the separate forms a rife and to write 
was forgotten, and the preposition was inaccurately applied to all cases 
of the Infinitive. This confti>ion is fust observed in semi-Aiiglian 
writers, when the occasional omission of the Dative sullix ella •*•*! 
the distinction of case. The Dat. to icrit-a n n-\ by the omission of the 
case-ending, appears as to writ-an , and the Xom. and Aceus. writ-aa, 
in consequence of this accidental resemblance, improperly received the 
preposition to. 

In E. E. we sometimes find at instead of to before the Infinitive; 
* That cs at sail, 9 i. c. ‘that is to sail. 9 This is a Norse form, ami is 
due to the Scandinavian settle)s. 

The Nom. and Arc. irritant afterwards assumed the forms writ-en , 
writ-in, and finally, urit-ing ;> and this form of the Infinitive is also 
known to modern gramiuniians as the Gmnut. lienee the identity of 
meaning in writing and to write. 

Declension of the In finitive Ind-finite. 

N. and Ac. (to) write, writing. 

Dat. to write. 


1 The existence of a class of abstract nouns in -inj (A.-S. vug) 
doubtless facilitated the change from -in to ing . A similar change may 
be seen in the formation of the Imp. Part. (Sec § 311.) The term 
gerund, an unmeaning word borrowed from the classical grammarians, 
might bo advantageously excluded from the grammar of the English 
language. 
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Tense. 


307. Tense, from the Latin lemjms, ‘time,’ means the 
time when an action is performed. 

As every action must take place at one of the three 
divisions of time, the Present, the Past, or the Future, 
there are naturally three Tenses—the Present Tense, the 
Past Tense, and the Future Tense. 

308. It is possible to speak of an action at any time as 
unfinished. Thus, ‘ I am uniting now ’ (Present); ‘/ was 
writing at one o’clock yesterday ’ (Past) ; ‘ / shall he writing 
at one o’clock to-morrow’ (Future). 

An unfinished action is said to be Imperfect, from a Latin 
word meaning ‘ unfinished.’ 

309. It is possible to speak of any action at any time as 
finished —‘ I have written my letter now’ (Present); ‘ I had 
written my letter at one o’clock yesterday ’ (Past); ‘ I shall 
have written my letter at one o’clock to morrow’ (Future). 

A finished action is said to be Perfect, from a Latin word 


meaning ‘ finished.’ 

310. An action may be mentioned in an indefinite manner 
as simply Present, Past, or Future, without specifying any 
conditions—« I write ’ (Present) ; ‘ / wrote ’ (Past); ‘ / shall 


write ’ (Future). 

311. We may intimate at any time our intention to per¬ 
form a certain action—‘ I am going to write (Present); 1 1 
was going to write ’ (Past); ‘ / shall be going to write ’ 


(Future). 

312. The Indefinites (with the exceptions mentioned in §§ 310, 317) 
strictly refer to a point of time and to a single act ; the Imperfects are 
'in their nature continuous. The Imperfects arc relatively present ; the 
Perfects arc relatively past ; the Intcntionals arc relatively future. 

313 The Perfect and the Intentional have each in the act no 'oico 
a second form, to show that the action has tasted for a certain tune or 
been continuous up to the time specified in the tense. Ihu*. I have 
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h>-ni writing for the last three hours’ (Present Perfect Continuous) ; 'I 
hear, been going to write to him for the last month' (Present Intentional 
Continuous); * J had brm writing' (Past Perfect Continuous); * 1 hn<l 
been going to write’ (Past Intentional Continuous) ; ‘ I .shall hare ba n 
writing’ (Future Perfect Continuous) ; ‘ 1 shall hare ba n going to write' 
(Futnro Intentional Continuous). 

314. To these some writers would add the foim-* ‘ 1 do write, * I dal 
write,’ ‘I shall write.’ These, however, seem to he merely expedients 
for emphasizing the Indefinite tenses. 

315. An action, then, may be mentioned in six different 
ways in each of the three divisions of time— 


Past. 

1. Indefinite. 

2. Imperfect. 

3. Perfect. 

4. Intentional. 


Present. 

Indefinite. 

Imperfect. 

Perfect. 

Intentional. 


Future. 

Indefinite. 

Imperfect. 

Perfect, 

Intentional. 


5. Perfect. 

6 . Intentional. 


Continuous Forms . 

Perfect. 

Intentional. 


Perfect. 

Intentional. 


Examples. 

Past. Present. Future. 

1 . Ind. I wrote. I write. I shall write. 

2. Imp. I was writing. 1 am writing. 1 shall be writing. 

3. Perf. I had written. 1 hare written. I shall have written. 

4. hit. I teas going to write. I am going to write. 1 shall be going to 

write. 

Continuotis Forms. 

5. Pcrf. I had been writing. 1 have been writing. I shall have been 

t anting. 

6 . Int. I had been going to 1 have been going to 1 shall have been go- 

write. write. ing to write. 

Although, correctly speaking, there are but three tenses, 
each of the above subdivisions is commonly, but inac¬ 
curately, termed a tense. 

816. In Modem English the Present Indefinite lias nine distinct 
significations— 

(1) It expresses a single act at the present time. 

This, from its nature, is rarely found except in dramatic 
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writing. It is illustrated in the following passage from 
Iranhoc, where Rebecca reports to the sick knight what she is 
witnessing 1 — 

“ He blenches not, lie blenches not! I sec him now : he 
leads a body of men close under the outer barrier of the 
barbican. They pull down the piles and palisade ; they 
hew down the barrier with axes. Ilis high black plume 
iloats abroad over the throng, like a raven over the field 
of the slain. They have made a breach in the barriers— 
they rush in—they are thrust back. Front do Rceuf heads 
the defenders, I see his gigantic form above the press. 
They throng again to the breach, and the pass is disputed 
hand to hand, and man to man. God of Jacob! it is tho 
meeting of two fierce tides—the conflict of two oceans 
moved by adverse winds.” 

(2) It is employed by writers of animated narrative to describe 
past events, and is then called the Historic Present. 

Soon is the court convened ; the jewelled crown 
Shines on a menial s head : amid the throng 
The monarch stands, and anxious for the event 
Ilis heart heats high.— Southey. 

(3) It is used as a Future Indefinite — 

Duncan comes here to-night.— Shakspcre . 

This is a remnant of the old language. In Anglo-Saxon, and 
in all the languages of the Teutonic stock, there is no separate 
form for the Future. The Present Indefinite is used with a 
future signification. 

(4) It is employed as a Future Perfect— 

For till thou sj>eak, thou slmlfc not pass from hence 
(Shakspcre) ; i. c. till thou shall hare spoken. 

(5) It expresses a universal truth — 

The sports of children satisfy the child.— Goldsmith. 

Love is strong as death ; jealousy is cruel as tho grave.— 
Eng. Bib. 

(0) A regaled act— 

And in this stato she gallops night by night 

Through lovers’ brains, and then they dream of lovo. 

Shakspcre. 


1 1‘rof. Key, Lai. Gram., § 110, nnd note. 
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(7) An habitual state — 

Let the gods so speed me, os I Jove 

The name uf honour more Ilian I fear death. — 1<1. 

(S) A permanent condition— 

The mountains look on Marathon, 

And Marathon looks on the sea.— Bgrtnt. 

(9) It expresses the possession of some faculty— 

My wife sings, plays, and dances well.— Shakspcrc. 


317. The Past Indefinite has fire distinct significations— 

(1) It expresses a single act in past lime — 

I found her in her chamber, reading Plato’s Phado in Greek. 
Asclann . 

(2) A repeated act— 

And a good south wind sprung up behind ; 

The albatross did follow. 

And every day, for food or play, 

Came to the mariner’s hollo.— Coleridge. 

(3) Habitual state— 

During his exile he delivered himself so entirely to his plea¬ 
sures, that he became incapable of application.— Burnet. 

(4) Permanent condition— 

A garden 

Girded it round with a belt of luxuriant blossoms. 

Longfellow . 

(6) Possession of some faculty— 

He wrote better than any of those whom lie employed.— 
Mahon. 


318. The tenses given in § 315 represent the Indicative 
mood of an active verb. 

The Imperative mood contaius two tenses only, the 
Present and the Future. 


Present . 

Sin. 2nd pors. Write . 
Plu. 2nd M Write. 


Future . 

Sin. 2nd pers. Thou shall write . 

** 3rd ,, He shall write . 

Plu. 2nd pers. Yc or you shall write . 
8 rd ,, They shall write. 
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319. From tlie nature of this mood there can he no past tense, nor 
can the action he mentioned as finished or perfect. 

As the speaker does not command himself, there is no first person. 
In the Present tense there can be no third person, because the order 
is given only to the person addressed. In the Future tense the time 
allows the order to be communicated to others. 

The Present Imperative is, correctly speaking, an immediate Future. 
It is sometimes indefinite , marking a single act— 

Strike , as thou didst at Ciesar.— Shakspcrc. 

And sometimes it indicates a continuous or permanent state— 

Fret, till your proud heart break.— Shakspcrc. 

Honour thy father and thy mother.— Eng. Lib. 

The Future exhibits the same variations of meaning— 

Single act—Thou shall make two chcruhims of gold.— Id. 

Continuous—Thou shall not afdiet any widow or fatherless child.— Id. 

320. The tenses of the Subjunctive mood are generally 
expressed either by the same forms as those used in the 
Indicative, or by means of certain irregular verbs. 


321. In tlie mother tongue a difference of form distinguished the 
Subjunctive from the Indicative. Traces of this distinction are still 
visible in the modern language. As in A.-S., the personal suffixes are 
rejected—/ hear, thou hears st, he hcar-s (Indicative); I hear, thou 
hear, he hear (Subjunctive). 

The final c in ‘ I wei-c ’ is a true Subjunctive suffix. 

Be in A.-S. is not the Subjunctive of am. 


322. The modifications of the Infinitive (active) are— 

1. Indefinite. [ to ] write. 

2. Imperfect. [to] he writing. 

3. Perfect. [to] hare written. 

4. Intentional. [/o] be going to write. 


Continuous Forms. 

5 . Perfect. [to] hare been writing. 

6. Intentional. [to] have been going to write. 

The Infinitive being a noun (§ 305) is incapable of ex¬ 
pressing the time when the action takes place, and is 
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therefore destitute of tense. The above modifications of 
this verbal noun arc commonly, but incorrectly, termed 
the Tenses of the Infinitive. Each may be employed in 
connection with the Present, Past, or Future, according to 
the time of the principal verb. 

323. The tenses of the English verb are formed (1) by 
inflexion ; (2) by the combination of an auxiliary verb (be, 
have, shall, will, go) with a participle, or with the Infin. 
Indef. 

The Past Indefinite (active) is the only tense formed by 
inflexion. In the active voice the Imperfect and Inten¬ 
tional tenses are formed by the verb be ; the Perfect tenses 
by the verb have ; and the Future tenses by shall or will. 

The English verb is destitute of a Perfect Participle Active. Hence 
the regular formation of the Perfect tenses was impossible. To remedy 
this defect, wc employ the verb have, and the Passive Participle quali¬ 
fying the object of the verb ; e. g. 1 have written a letter = 1 have a 
letter written (Habco cpistolam scriptam); I have ascertained this = 
I have this ascertained (Id comportum liabeo). 

324. Verbs in modern languages are classed according to 
the formation of their inflected tenses, and each class is 
called a conjugation. As there are two modes of forming 
the only inflected tense in English, there are two con¬ 
jugations of English verbs. The Past Indefinite (active) is 
formed, 


(1) by modifying the root-vowel, write, wrote ; 

(2) by tho addition of t, d, or -cd, reap-t, swcll-'d, end ed. 

Verbs of the first class are said to ho of the strong conju¬ 
gation ; of the second class, of the tocak conjugation. 
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326. Occasionally two forms of the modified vowel co-exist, as sang 
and sung. In A.-S. the first and third persons singular had a, the rest u. 
In Modern English this distinction is not observed. 

-627. In the weak conjugation the suflix of the Past Indefinite in 
A.-S. is -ode, - (lc y or de. In E. E. it is -ode, - tulc , - ede, -id, - dc , -tc — 
<iac-ode, ask-ed ; elep-ude, called ; lok-ede, looked ; ask-id, asked ; 
ley-dc, laid ; boyh-te, bought. This suflix is said to be identical with 
did, the Past Indefinite of do. 1 


328. The formation of this tense, in Modern English, is 
guided by the same principles that regulate the formation 
of the plural of nouns. (§ 129.) 

(1) W hen the verb ends in a sharp mute, / is added— clip, clip-t; 
reap, rcapd; look, lookd; laugh, laugli-t. This is usually 
written - cd . 

(2) When the verb ends in a flat mute, a liquid or a vowel, d is 
added— rub, rubb-d ; Jill, filial; Jlow, Jlovs-d. This is usually 
written - cd . 

(3) In verbs ending in t or d, the original vowel is retained— part, 
parl-cd ; mend, mcnd-cd. 


A few verbs ending in a liquid exhibit the peculiarity of 
two forms for this tense: one regular and obsolete, by 
adding (l; the other irregular and current, by adding, t. 


dwell, dwel-t, E. E. dwelled, 
learn, lcarn-t, E. E. lcarn-cd. 
smell, sincl-t, E. E. smell-ed. 


spell, spel-t, E. E. spell-cd. 
spill, spil-t, E. E. spill-ed. 
spoil, spoil-t, E. E. spoil-ed. 


329. The following variations occur— 

(a) Some verbs in l have no suffix, as cut, put, beat, slit, &c. 

These verbs were originally of the strong conjugation. 

( b) Some verbs in d have no suffix, and change the d into /— lend, 
lent; send, sent, kc. 

(c) In some verbs the root-vowel is modified, and l or d added — 
will, tcouUd; shall, shoul-d ; sleep, slcp-t; tell, fold, kc. 

(d) In some the root-vowel and the final consonant are modified, 
and the suffix t is added— seek, sough-t; bcsccch, besoughd ; 
teach, taughd ; catch, caughd ; bring, brough-t; buy, boughd ; 
work, wrouyhd ; owe, ough-t; may, vnighd . 


1 Max Muller, lectures, pp 219, 220. 
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Those verbs originally ended in a guttural, which is repre¬ 
sented by the <jh. 

330. The irregular forms could, made, had, are explained 
in §§ 3S3, 3SG, 375. 

Xumber. 

331. In many languages certain suffixes are added to 
verbs, to distinguish the singular from the plural. In the 
modern English verb there is generally no distinction of 
number. 


In A.-S. the plural suffix of the Present Indefinite (Indicative) was 
-alh. This appears in K. E. as -clh, -uth, - yih , - icth , -lit, and by sub¬ 
stituting a sibilant for the aspirate, -c.v— stoml-cth, clrp-nth, ncctl-yth , 
lov-ieth, do-th, hop-cs. The suffix -cth was peculiar to tho Southern 
dialect ; -at to the Northern. 

332. riters who used the Midland dialect appear to have rejected 
both -cth and -at and to have uniformly adopted that eniploved in A.-S. 
in the Past Indefinite (Indicative), and in the Subjunctive, viz. -on, 
E. E. - cn , -d; tcll-cn, satr-d. The reason for selecting this suffix for the 
general plural was, probably, the identity of form in -nth and the third 
singular |>erson ending. It was commonly in use down to the sixteenth 
century, when all indication of a plural form disappeared, lien Jonson, 
with some reason, regretted the change. *« I„ former times," he writes 
‘‘till aboute the reign of Henry the Eighth, they were wont to be 
formed by add.ng -cn, but now, whatsoever the cause, it hath quite 
growne out of use. Albeit (to tell you my opinion) I am persuaded 
that the l.icke hereof well considered will be found a great blemish to 
our tongue.”— Eng. Gram., c. 16. 

The final c in «r-c and iccr-c (Ind.) is the only remnant of this suffix 
in the modern language. (See § 374.) 

i, Il ,/; Tr p? a ( 1 3 87 ) a 11 the plurals of tho Present Indefinite terminate 
in -cth , Chaucer and Mandevillo, his contemporaries, almost invariably 
employ -cn. This suffix first disappeared in the Past Indefinite. We 
find it occasionally in that teuse in C7mm*r-Letto ns shewe our 
fantasyes in such wordes os we Urncd-cn of our dames tonge.” 1 

' Tho Ormulnm is the earliest printed English work which has come 
down to us that exhibits the uniform employment of cn as the fiS 

prea - tonsc - Mic - «-»✓ 
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Person. 

333. Person-endings are found only in the singular num¬ 
ber of the Present and Past Indefinite. 

They were probably early forms of the pronouns I, thou, and this. 

334. The suffix of the first person singular was once - om . The only 
example in English is seen in am (A.-S. c-om, Lat. s-um). In the 
Southern dialect it is -c (A.-S. - c) tcll-c. 

The suffix of the second person singular is -cst, -si, or -t (A.-S -ast, 
st, -t) ; bring-csl, can-st, wil-t. In ar-t, was-t, shal-t, wil-t, the s is 
lost. In the Present Imperative the suffix disappears— bring. In 
the Past Indef. of strong verbs the Southern dialect uses -e, spek-e = 
spak-csl. 

In A.-S. and E. E. we find a suffix for the second person singular 
and plural of the Present Imperative—singular, - c (A.-S. -a, or -c); 
plural -cth, -tli, -cs and -s (A.-S. -ath, -th). 

Go, thunk-6 now my lady here.— Chaucer. 

Honour-cth hir and lov-dh hir.— Id. 

Go-th now and do-th my lordes best.— Id. 

Spar-cs hem nought, and bclicad-cth these. 

Horn. Ilich. C. dc Lion. 

The suffix -cth, though treated by some ns a personal ending, is inoro 
probably the old plural termination. 

335. The suffix of the third person singular in A.-S. was -ath, or -th; 
in E. E. -cth or -th — bring-dh, do-th. In Modem English cth becomes 
cs, and the vowel is lost except when the verb ends in a sibilant. 

In the Northern dialect -cs is used for all persons of the singular 
Tics. Imp. 

336. As these suffixes arc identical in form with those of the ordi¬ 
nary plural and genitive of nouns, the same principles regulato their 
application (§§ 129, 167). 

(1) When the verb ends in a sharp mute, the suffix is -s—slops, 
baits, seeks, pujf-s. 

(2) When the verb ends in a flat mute, a liquid, or a voxccl, the 
suffix is -z (written -s) — bids, falls, shows. 

(3) When the verb ends in a sibilant, the vowel is retained— toss-cs, 
frccz-cs, scarch-cs, crush-cs, judg-cs. 

The third person-ending is found only in the Present Inde¬ 
finite. It is omitted in the following verbs, can, may, shall, 
will. 
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337. A simple j at the end of a word becomes ic: try, 
tries. With the verb <joc-s, does, compare the nouns 
cargoe-s, echoes, <fcc.; and observe the modified vowel in 
does. 

33S. In Early English there existed a strong tendency to suffix the 
pronoun to the verb, not only in interrogative phrases when the subject 
is placed after the verb, but in aflirinations— urlli, I will ; wo/,1 i, 1 
would ; aiiii, I can ; shallow, thou shalt ; i colt it, thou wilt ; thenkstow, 
thou thinkest, & 0. 1 


Participles. 

339. A Participle is a verbal adjective, differing from an 
ordinary adjective in the following particulars— 

(®) It attributes action to a noun without any indication of time. 
The student should therefore be careful not to speak of a present, 
a past, or a future Participle. 

(i) If derived from a transitive verb, it takes an object expressing 
the quarter to which the action is directed— 

The very clock in the hall bail a dismal sound, gasping and 
catching its broth at times, and striking the hour with a violent 
determined blow, reminding one of Jacl driving the nail into 
the head of Siscra.— Longfellow. 

(C) /JS rCS3CS t,IC Sa,nc ,,lo, hfications of the action as the Infinitive 

ts 322). 

Active, 
writing. 


1. Indefinite. 

2. Imperfect. 

3. Perfect. 

4. Intentional. 


5. Perfect. 

6 . Intentional. 

1. Indefinite. 

2 . Imperfect. 

3. Perfect. 

4 . Intentional. 


having written, 
going to write. 

Contitniojis. 

having been writing . 

having been going to write. 

Passive. 

written. 

being written . 

having been written. 

going to be written. 


1 Marsh, Lectures , p. 8SG. 
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The Passive voice has no continuous forms, and the Indefinite and 
Imperfect Participles in that voice are frequently employed as Perfects. 
The Imp. Part, in E. E. is often expressed by the old preposition an or 
a, and the Infinitive in -ing; a-building = being built; “xlviyeares 
was this temple abuildingc ” (Tyiulalc). 

340. There are two participles formed by inflexion, the 
Indefinite Active, commonly called the Imperfect, and the 
Indefinite Passive, commonly called the Perfect. 

341. The Imperfect Participle in Modern English is 
formed by the suffix - ing ; singling , readying. 

In A.-S. the suffix was -ende, in E. E. - cjulc , -andc, - indc, - and y - an, 
•in, -ingc — 

Gi v-and and tak -ami woundes wide.— Barbour. 

Mony a wep -indc eye.— Bob. Glouc. 

Compare the Latin -ent and the Greek -ant. The d was dropped, and 
the nasal liquid ng substituted for n —E. E. com-in, M. E. coming. The 
form in -in is still retained in L. Scotch, and in the northern provincial 
dialects— 

The rising sun o’er Galston muirs 
With glorious light was glinlin ; 

The hares were hirplin down the furs, 

The lavrocks they were chant in. — Burns. 

This participle must not be confounded with the Infinitive in -ing 
(- an ), or with nouns formed by the suffix -ing (ung). 

The change from -and to -ing is first observed in the thirteenth 
century. The old form was retained by the Scotch writers down to the 
sixteenth century, but Chaucer and the Southerns commonly employ 
•ing. The suffix - and is Northern, -ind Southern, -end Midland. 

342. The Perfect Participle is formed— 

(i.) By the suffix -en, with or without a modification of 
the root-vowel— beat , beaten ; speak , spoken. 

The following irregularities are found— 

(a) -cn is lost— drink, drunk; sing , sung ; cut , cut. 

(b) c is lost -forlor-n, show-n, grow-n, do-ne, kc. 

(c) In E. E. n is lost— take = taken. 

343. All verbs that form the Perfect Participle in this manner belong 
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to thejrfron <7 class and to the Teutonic stock, a fact noted by Ren Jonson 
(Eng. Gram cxviii.), “ It entertaineth none but naturall and home- 
born words/* 

344. (n.) By the suffix - ed , - d, -l, with or without a 
modification of the root-vowel— spill, spil-t; /eel, fel-t; 
free, free-d; sell, sol-d; mend, mend ed. 

345. As these suffixes are identical in form with those of 
the Past Indefinite, the same principles regulate the forma¬ 
tion of the Perfect Participle. (See § 328.) 

This identity of form is accidental. In Anglo-Saxon the suffix of 
the Past Indefinite was -ode, -<l-; the sullix of the Perfect Participle 
was -od, -cd, -d. In Modern English each has been reduced to 
- cd, -d, -t. 

346. Some verbs have two forms of this participle; one 
with -en, the other with -t or -d: clov-en or cleft, <jrav-en or 
yrav-cd, suoll-en or swell ed, etc. 

347. All verbs of the weak class, and verbs of foreign 

origin (with the exception of proven), form the perfect 

participle by -t, -d, or -ed, “ being indeed the most usual 

forming of a verbe, and thereby also the common inne to 

lodge every strange and forraino guest ” {Ben Jonson). 

• 

318. In A.-S. ami iu other Teutonic languages, this participle had a 
prefix gc- t or (rarely) gc-fcall-cn , fallen ; a-sung-cn, sung. In E. E. 

this appeal's as y - or U and a- ; y-cla<l> i-$ung 9 a-fcard. llcnco such 
forms as ago (E. E. a-gonne ), a-do (E. E. a-donc )— 

All liir darknesse is ago. — Chaucer. 

Ago was every sorrow.— Id. 

And done all that thoy lmu ado. — Id. 

Such a phrase as a-wcary is peculiar— • 

I giu to be a-tccary of tho sun.— Shaks^rc. 

The adjective iceary seems to liavo takon the place of the participle 
wearied; or, tho prefix a- (gc -) may liavo been added as in tho German 
gesund . 

This prefix is never found when tho verb has a-, at- f bi- } be-, for-, o/-, 
to-, tm-, with-y prefixed. 
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Gerund. 

349. Two forms of the Infinitive are known under the 
name of Gerunds — 

1. Where the old Infinitive suffix -an becomes -ing ; 
writ-ing (A.-S. writ-an, E. E. writ-en, writ-in). 

2. Where the old Infinitive suffix -an, and the Dative 
case-ending -e are lost; to write (A.-S. to-writ-ann-e, 
E. E. to writ-en, to writ-e). 

350. The form in -ing should be carefully distinguished from the 
Imperfect Participle, which is an adjective, and from the verbal noun 
in -ing (A.-S. -ung). The peculiarities that distinguish the Infinitive 
from ordinary nouns have been mentioned in § 306. The Gerund in 
•ing is frequently found with the old preposition on, an, or a, prefixed ; 
a-icritiny. 

The form to write should be carefully distinguished from the ordinary 
Infinitive {to) write. It is a dative case, governed by the preposition 
to, and means ‘for writing.’ ‘He came to write' — ‘lie came for 
writing’ (dat.). ‘ He learns {to) write ’ = ‘ he learns writing ’ (accus.). 
Hence this form is often employed after intransitive and passive \orls 
to express the purpose. 


Conjugation of an Active Verb. 

351. Indica t ive Mood. 

I. Present. 



Present Indefinite. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1. I write. 

1. We write. 

2. Thou writest. 

2. Ye or you write. 

3. He writes. 

3. They write. 


Singular. 

1. I am writing. 1 

2. Thou art writing. 

3. He is writing. 


Present Imjierfcct. 

Plural. 

1. We are writing. 

2. Ye or you are writing. 

3. They are writing. 

Ice Note p. 286. 
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Present Perfect. 

1. I have written. 1 ■ >>«e written. 

2. Thou hast written. 2. Ye or you have written. 

3. He has written. 3. They have written. 

Present Intentional. 

1. I am going to write. 1. We are going to write. 

2. Thou art going to write. 2. You are going to write. 

3. He is going to write. 3. They are going to write. 

CONTINUOUS. 

Present Perfect. 

1. I have been writing. 1. We have been writing. 

2. Thou hast been writing. 2. ^ on have been writing. 

3. He has been writing. 3. They have been writing. 

Present Intentional. 

1. I have been going to write. 1. Wo have been going to write. 

2. Thou hast been going to write. 2. Yon have been going to write. 

3. He has been going to write. 3. They have been going to write. 


1. I wrote. 

2. Thou wrotest. 

3. He wrote. 


II. Past. 

Past Indefnite. 

1. We wrote. 

2. Ye or you wrote. 

3. They wrote. 


Past Imperfect. 

1. I was writing. 1 1. We were writing. 

.-2. Thou wast writing. 2. Ye or you woro writing. 

3. He was writing. 3. They wore writing. 


Past Perfect. 

1. I had written. 1. We had written. 

2. Thou hadst written. 2. Ye or you had written. 

3. He had written. 3. They had written. 

1 See Note p. 280. 
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Past Intentional. 

1. I was going to write. 1. We were going to write. 

2. Thou wast going to write. 2. You were going to write. 

3. He was going to write. 3. They were going to write. 

CONTINUOUS. 

Past Perfect. 

1. I had been writing. 1. We had been writing. 

2. Thou hadst been writing. 2. You had been writing. 

3. He had been writing. 3. They had been writing. 

Past Intentional. 

1. I had been going to write. 1. We had been going to write. 

2. Thou hadst been going to write. 2. You had been going to write. 

3. He had been going to write. 3. They had been going to write. 

III. Future. 

• 

Future Indefinite. 

1. I shall write. 1. We shall write. 

2. Thou wilt write. 2. You will write. 

3. He will write. 3. They will write. 

Future Imperfect. 

1. I shall be writing. 1. We shall be writing. 

2. Thou wilt be writing. 2. You will be writing. 

3. He will be writing. 3. They will bo writing. 

Future Perfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have written. 1. We shall have written. 

2. Thou wilt have written. 2. You will have written. 

3. He will have written. 3. They will have written. 

Future Intentional. 

1. I shall be going to write. 1. We shall bo going to 

write. 
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2. Thou wilt be going to 

write. 

3. He will be going to write. 


2. You will bo going to 

write. 

3. They will be going to 

write. 


CONTINUOUS. 

Future. Perfect. 

1. I shall have bceu writing. 1. We shall havo been writing. 

2. Thou wilt have been writing. 2. You will have been writing. 

8. He will have been writing. 3. They will have been writing. 

Future Intentional. 

1. I shall havo been going to 1. We shall have been going to 

write. write. 

2. Thou wilt have been going to 2. You will have been going to 

write. write. 

8. He will have been going to 3. They will havo been going to 
write. write. 


2. Write. 


352. Imjyerative Mood. 

Present. 

2. Write. 


Future. 

2. Thou shalt write. 2. You shall writo. 

3. He shall write. 3. They shall write. 


1. I write. 

2. Thou write. 

3. He write. 


353. Subjunctive Mood. 

I. Present. 

Present Indefinite. 

1. We writo. 

2. You write. 

3. They write. 


1. I bo writing. 


Present Imperfect. 

1. We be writing. 
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2. Thou be writing. 2. You be writing. 

3. He be writing. 3. They be writing. 

Present Perfect. 

1. I have written. 1. We have written. 

2. Thou havo written. 2. You have written. 

3. He have written. 3. They have written. 

Present Intentional. 

Wanting. 


CONTINUOUS. 

Present Perfect. 

1. I have been writing. 1. We havo been writing. 

2. Thou have been writing. 2. You have been writing. 

3. He havo been writing. 3. They have been writing. 

Present Intentional. 

Wanting. 


1. I wrote. 

2. Thou wrote. 

3. He wrote. 


II. Past. 

Past Indefinite. 

1. We wrote. 

2. You wrote. 

3. They wrote. 


Past Imperfect. 


Singular. 

1. I were writing. 

2. Thou were writing. 

3. He were writing. 


Plural. 

1. We were writing. 

2. You were writing. 

3. They were writing. 


Past Perfect. 

1. We had written. 

2. You had written. 

3. They had written. 


1. I had written. 

2. Thou had written. 

3. He had written. 
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Past Intentional. 

1. I were going to write. 1. We were going to write. 

2. Thou were going to write. 2. You were going to write. 

3. He were going to write. 3. They were going to write. 

CONTINUOUS. 

Past Perfect. 

1. I had been writing. 1- Wc bad been writing. 

2. Thou had been writing. 2. You had been writing. 

3. Ho had been writing. 3. They lmd been writing. 

Past Intentional. 

Wanting. 

HI. Future. 

Future Indefinite. 

1. I should write. 1. Wo should write. 

2. Thou should write. 2. You should write. 

3. He should write. 3. They should write. 

Future Imperf ct. 

1. I should be writing. 1. We should be writing. 

2. Thou should bo writing. 2. You should be writing. 

3. He should be writing. 3. They should be writing. 

Future Perfect. 

1. I should have written. 1. We should have written. 

2. Thou should have written. 2. You should have written. 

3. He should have written. 3. They should have written. 

Future Intentional. 

Wanting. 

continuous. 

Future Perfect. 

1. I should have bcon writing. 1. Wo should have been writing. 
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2. Thou should have been writing. 2. You should have been writing. 

3. He should have been writing. 3. They should have been writing. 

Future Intentional. 

Wanting. 

354. Infinitive Mood. 

1. Indefinite. [ to ] write. 

2. Imperfect. [/o] be writing. 

3. Perfect. [fo] have written. 

4. Intentional. [to] be going to write. 

CONTINUOUS. 

5. Perfect. [/o] have been writing. 

6. Intentional. [to] have been going to write. 

355. Participles. 

1. Indefinite. writing. 

2. Imperfect.- 

3. Perfect. having written. 

4. Intentional. going to write. 

CONTINUOUS. 

5. Perfect. having been writing. 

G. Intentional. having been going to un ite. 

Gerund. 

(1) Writing. (2) To write. 

356. Some of the above forms are either obsolete, or 
rarely used in the current language. The form for the 
second person singular is confined to poetry, poetical prose, 
or to invocations to the Supreme Being. In ordinary prose 
the second person plural is used for the singular. 

Many of the forms in the indicative mood are now com¬ 
monly employed instead of those in the subjunctive. 
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Conjugation of a Passive Verb. 

357. Indicative Mood. 

I. Present. 


1. Indefinite. 

2. Imperfect. 

3. Perfect. 

4. Intentional. 

II. 

1. Indefinite. 

2. Imperfect. 

3. Perfect. 

4. Intentional. 

III. 

1. Indefinite. 

2. Imperfect. 

3. Perfect. 

4. Intentional. 


I am called. 

I am being called. 

I have been called. 

I am going to be called. 

Past. 

I was called. 

I was being called. 

I laid been called. 

I was going to be called. 

Future. 

1 shall be called. 


I shall have been called. 


Singular. 
2. Be called. 


358. Imperative Mood. 

I. Present. 

Plural. 

2. Be called. 


II. Future. 

2. Thou shalt be called. 2. You shall be called. 

3. He shall be called. 3. They shall be called. 

359. Subjunctive Mood. 

I. Present. 

1. Indefinite. I be called. 

2. Imperfect. - 
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3. Perfect. 

4. Intentional 


1. Indefinite. 

2. Imperfect. 

3. Perfect. 

4. Intentional, 


I have been called. 


II. Past. 

I were called. 

I were being called, 
I had been called. 


III. Future. 

1. Indefinite. I should be called. 

2. Imperfect. - 

3. Perfect. I shoidd have been called. 

4. Intentional.- 


360. Infinitive Mood. 

1. Indefinite. [ to'] be called. 

2. Imperfect. - 

3. Perfect. [ to ] have been called. 

4. Intentional. - 


361. FarticijJes. 


1. Indefinite. 

2. Imperfect. 

3. Perfect. 

4. Intentional. 


called, 
being called, 
having been called, 
going to be called, or 
being about to be called. 


362. On examining the foregoing tenses, it will be ob¬ 
served that the passive voice is defective in the Imperfect 
and Intentional, and is destitute of the Continuous forms 

of the Perfect and Intentional. 

363. The verbs be, have, shall, will, do, and go, which are 
employed to form the tenses of an ordinary verb, are, when 
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so employed, termed auxiliaries. Their inflexion is fre¬ 
quently irregular. The various forms iu old and modern 
English are exhibited in the list of irregular verbs. 

364. The following is a list of those verbs in Modern 
English which belong either wholly, or in part, to the 
strong conjugation. The forms in italics are obsolete, or 
rarely used. 

I. Verbs which modify the root-vowel, and form the 
Perfect Participle in -en. 

II. Verbs which modify the root-vowel, and drop c from 
the Participial suffix. 

III. Verbs which modify the root-vowel, and drop the 
Participial suffix. 

IV. Verbs which do not modify the root-vowel, and 
which drop the suffix. 

V. Verbs which modify the root-vowel, and form tho 
Past Indefinite and tho Perfect Participle by suffixing 
-t or -d. 


VI. Verbs ending in d, which simply change d into t. 

VII. Verbs with wok Past Indefinite, and strong 
Participle. 

VIII. Verbs which have passed from the strong to the 
weak conjugation. 


3G5. 

Pres. In. 
arise 
he^ot 
bid 
bite 


I. 


chide 

choose 

drink 

drive 

cat 


Past In. 
arose 
begot 
bade, bad 
bit 


E.E. 

aros , aras 
begat 
bod, bed 
bot, bat, bet 


Per/. Part. 


E.E. 

arisen arts, arid. 

begotten, begot bygete. 


break broke 


bidden, bid 
bitten, bit 


chid 
chose 
/ drank, 
\drunk 

drove 

ato 


} 


brake,Irak ,brck broken 

diode 
dies, diis 

dronk 


chidden, chid 
chosen 


f drave, drof, \ 
\drcf f 

etc, ai 


drunk 

driven 

eaten 


i-bede, bode, beden . 
hiten, i-biten . 
(broken, i-broken, 

\i-broke, broke. 

i-dioscn, i-chosc . 

( x-dronk, dronken, 
\drxinken, i-dronken. 

%-drivc, droxcau 

y-ctc, cat, etcn\ 
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Pres. In. 

Past. In. 

E. E. 

fall 

fell 

f< fin 

forbid 

forbade 


forget 

forgot 

forgot 

forgive 

forgave 


forsake 

forsook 


freeze 

froze 

fres 

get 

got 

gaty gette 

give 

gave 

gnf, 9 c f> of 

hide 

hid 

h uddc 


held 

f haldy h}ildy \ 

hold 

\hildy huIt J 

ride 

rode 

rid t rody rati 

rise 

rose 

rosy rosy ris 
shok 

shake 

shook 

shrink 

f shrank, 1 
\ shrunk / 


shrive 

f shrove, \ 
\shrived / 

shrofy shraf 

sink 

fsank, 1 
isunk / 

sonk 

smite 

smote 

s/not, smit 

speak 

spoke 

stole 

(spake, spaky \ 
\spck ) 

(stale, staly 1 

steal 

\stel J 

stride 

strode 

strid 

strike 

struck 

strakCy strook 

strive 

strove 

strofy strove 

take 

took 

tokey Uiky tok 

thrive 

throve 

thrave, throve 

tread 

trod 

trad 

weave 

wove 

tcave 

write 

wrote 

icrity icrot 

366. 




Per/. Part. E. E. 

fallen if alien , a-falle. 

forbidden forboden , forbid. 

forgotten, forgot forgeten. 
forgiven 
forsaken 


frozen 
gotten, got 
given 

hidden, hid 

lioldcii, held 

ridden 
risen 
shaken 

{ shrunken, 
shrunk 

shriven 


■} 


forsake. 

/ y-frore, frore, 

\frarity frese. 

get ten , i-gotte. 
(i-geven, i-ginc,i-givc 
\gcvcy i-geve. 

{ y-hu<ly hudy licddc , 

y-hed. 

hahlcny i-holdc. 

ridy riden, i-rid. 
rissc, y-risc. 
shaked. 


i-shrivCy i-shriven. 

sunken , sonken . 
i-smiUy smoten. 
i-speke, i-spoken. 

stole, i-stolc. 
stride. 


sunk 

smitten, smit 
spoken, spoke 

stolen 
stridden 

s«nckc„, S «ruck{"; 

striven i-slrive, i-st riven. 

taken token, i-tukc, tune. 

thriven y-threve. 

trodden, trod i-trede. 

woven, wove i-tcovcn. 

.. f i-write, a-xoritten, 
written, writ 


II. 


bear 1 

(cany) J 

^bore 

bare, bar , ber 

borne 

bear(give' 
birth) 

^bore 

bare 

born 

blow 

(bloom) . 

| blew 


blown 

blow (of 
wind) 

^ blew 

blaxo 

blown 


i-bore, i-borne. 
i-borCy a-bore. 


blowc, i-blawe. 
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Pres. In 

, Past In. 

E.E. 

draw 

drew 

droghc , drow 

fly 

flew 

fly, fleah 

grow 

grew 


know 

knew 


lie 

lay 

lei 

see 

saw 

setjh, sciyh 

slay 

slew 

slogli , slow 

swear 

swore 

suarc 9 swer 

tear 

tore 

tore 

throw 

threw 

thryyhl 

wear 

wore 

ware 

367. 



awake 

f awoke *1 
\ (awaked) j 

a wok, alcalde 

begin 

/began, 

\ begun J 

• hi (jo) me 

behold 

beheld 

(behuhlcy be- \ 

1 hdlt / 

betido 


bet id 

bide 

bided 

bode t boody \ 
badCy bede J 

bind 

bjund 

boiulc, band 

bleed 

bled 


bleed 

bred 


cling 

clung 

clang 


reef . Part. 

E. E. 

drawn j 

' i’drau'Cy draiccn # 
a-droicc. 

flown 

a-Jloghciiy 

y-jloicc. 

grown 

grouen. 

known j 

Ifdenote c)iy 

ydnoicc. 

lain 

y-leijCy lien, 
JaynCy id ini. 

seen 

y-soiCy y-scy. 

slain 

s/aivniy y-staur, 
si a tee y i-slawnt. 

sworn -j 

torn 

i-sicorcn, sicorcn, 
„ i-sicorc. 

tlu own 
worn 

III. 

idhroicc. 

awoke (awnked) 

begun J 

f begonnen , 


^begunnen. 

beheld 

t , 1 

beholden. 

betid. 

body hi den. 
boundniy 

bound J 

bled ' 

bundniy 
iduu ndc . 

bred 

clung 

i-bredy a-lrcd. 



come 

came 

com, com, hem 

come 


dig 

feed 

dug 

fed 

digged 

fijddc 

dug 

fed 


fight 

fought 

/tight, fagh 

fought 


find 

found 

fund, fond 

found 


fling 

flung 

Jiang, flong 

flung 


grind 

ground 

gnnul 

ground 


lead 

led 

ledde, laddc 

led 


meet 

met 

met 

lead 


read 

• 

rend 

rcdelc 

Y % - 

wL 

ring 

rang, rung rang 

rung 


{ comcn, y-cvmcn, 
y-ctnnc, 
digged. 

V-fed. 

ffoiighlcn, i-fwj’cn, 
l i-ftight. 

(fouden, funden, 
\funde,fun, i-fonden. 


{ 


i-groundc, 

i-gryiulc, i-grunden. 
y-laddc, huldc. 
i-mctc, i-met. 
i-ratlc, rad. 


N 
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Pres. Tn. 

rad In. 

E. E. 

run 

ran 

orn , arndc 

shine 

shone 

sch an 

shoot 

shot 

slut, schytte 

sing 

sang, sung 

song 

sit 

sat 

sate, set 

slide 

slid 

si ode, slod 

sling 

slung 

slang, slong 

slink 

slunk 

slunk 

spin 

spun 

span 

spring -J 

sprang, 
sprung J 

sprong 

spit 

spat 


stand 

stood 

stout, stent, s 

stave 

stove 


stick 

stuck 

stock 

sting 

stung 

stung, stony 

stink 

stank, stunk 

string 

strung 

strang 

swim 

swam, 


swing 

swung 

strung 

wake 

woke 

wight, wok 

win 

won 

wan 

wind 

wound 

wand 

wring 

wrung 

wrung 

3C8. 

beat 

beat 

bat , bet, beat 

bet 

bet, betted 


bid (offer) bid 

burst, bruit 

burst 

burst 

cast 

cast 


cost 

cost 


cut 

cut 

kitte, kittede 

durst 

durst 

dorstc 

hit 

hit 

hot, hut 

hurt 

hurt 


let 

let 


put 

put 

pat 

rid 

rid 


set 

set 


shed 

shed 

shade 

shred 

shred * 


shut 

shut 

slict, shy tie 

slit 

slit 

slat 

split 

split 

splittcd 


Per/. Part. 

run 

shone 

shot 

sung 

sat 

slid 

slim# 

slunk 

spun 

sprung 

spit 
1 stood 
stove 
stuck 

stung 

stunk 

strung 

swum 

swung 

woke 

won 

wound 

wrung, wringc 

IV. 

beaten, beat 

bet, betted 

bid 

burst 

cast 

cost 

cut 

durst 

bit 

hurt 

let 

put 

rid 

set 

shed 

shred 

shut 

slit 

split 


E. E. 

runnen , i-runnen. 
i-sch inert, 
shotten, i-shotc. 
sun gen, songen. 
sitten, i-setc. 
slidden , i-slide. 
si on gen. 
si a nice n. 
i-sponne. 
f i-sprung, 

\spronlce . 
spiUen. 

a-stod, i-stonde. 


{ 


i-stekke. 

y-stungc , stungrn, 
y-stongc. 


waken. 
freon nen, 
\i-woniu. 

d i-wrong, wrong. 


bctc, bet , i-beten. 


bursten , borsen. 
costcn. 

y-kittc, kit . 

7/ ?77cn. 
y-hurt. 
y-latc, iAcl. 


y-set. 

y-scliad, schad. 

y-shole, slut . 

slottcn, 

slitteru 
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Pres. In. Paul In. E. E. 


spread 

thrust 

wed 


spread 
thrust 
/wed, \ 
\ wedded / 


Per/. Purl. 


sprad , rprahl: spread 
thra.tc 


thrust 

wed, wedded 


E. E. 

y-tprad % cprad. 


369. 

bereave 

beseech 

bring 

buy 

catch 
cleave \ 
(split) J 
cleave \ 
(cling)/ 


bereft 

besought 

brought 

bought 

caught 

cleft 

cleaved 


creep 

crept 

deal 

dealt 

dream 

/dreamt, \ 
\ dreamed / 

feel 

felt 

Hcc 

fled 

hear 

heard 

keep 

kept 

kneel 

/knelt, -f 

1 kneeled / 

leap 
lea vo 

lopt, leape 
left 

loso 

lost 

mean 

meant 

reave 

reft 

say 

said 

seek 

sought 

sell' 

sold 1 

shoo 

shod 

sleep 

slept 

sweep 

swept 

teach 

A 11 

taught 

tell 

told 

think 

thought 

weep 

wept 

work 

/wrought, \ 
(.worked / 


bcsouchc 

Lronh 

buxjhtc 


V. 

/bereft, be-1 
\ leaved / 

besought 

brought 


bought 
cayhic > ky<jld caught 
C ? ( J> ebf clove cleft 

clave 


cropc } crep 
dcldc, da 11 


felide 

JlcxUtb'y Jlecdc 
li u rd 

Iccpcde, Jeep 


laftc, Icvcilc 
las, les 

raf, rof 
scydc 
soghte 
salde 

slep 

taghtCy taht 
Uddc 

thouhy IhugU 
tcep 9 xcop 
t craht 


.} 


cleaved 

crept 
dealt 
/ dreamt, 

\ dreamed 
felt 
fled 
heard 
kept 

knelt, kneeled 

lent, leaped 
left 

lost 

meant 

»eft, reaved 

said 

sought 

sold 

shod 

slept 

swept 

taught 

told 

thought 
wept 

/wrought, 

\ worked 


hcsccclicd. 
f i-brofjhtc, 
\i-lrouh. 
f i-logh(e, 
\lnnojhlen, 
koUc, kyllcd, 

cloven. 


cropen, i-cropcn. 
(haled, i-dall. 


f'ldc. 

jhen, a-Jlcd , Jloxo. 
t-hurd , hardon, 
i-kcpl: 


} 


Iojkh, i-lopcn. 
i-laft, fa/te. 

(lorai, lorn, 

\i-lorc, i-lost. 
y-ment. 
ra/tc. 

sated, y-sed. 
i-soght. 
i-solde, i-sald. 
y-schud. 

i-slepcn. 

i-sicept, i-su-op, n, 

i-lold, i-tol, tcld. 
(y-thoght, 
\thoughtcn. 
wopen, teepen. 
fy-wroght, i-icrokai 
\y-tcorl. 

N 2 
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370. 



VI. 

P/Y5. //*. 

Pa?/ //f. 

E. E. 

Perf Part. 

bend 

bent 

bend cl 

bent 

blend 

blent 

blend rd 

blent 

build 

built 

bu ildecl 

built 

gild 

gilt 

glid'd. 

Silt 

gild 

gut 

gird t <Z 

Kilt 

lend 

lent 

Unde 

lent 

vend 

vent 

rend d 

rent 

send 

sent 


sent 

spend 

spent 

sp, ndc 

spent 

wend 

went 

wcmled 
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VII. 

lade 

laded 


laden 

mow 

mowed 

mew 

mown 

live 

rived 

roofc 

liven 

saw 

sawed 


sawn 

sew 

sewed 


sewn 

show 

showed 

shew 

• 

shown 

sow 

sowed 

sewc 

sown 

straw 

st rawed 


sir awn 

strew 

strewed 


strewn 

strow 

st rowed 


strown 

V’((X 

w cured 

wo e, wex 

waxen 

372. 
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abide 

abode 

abided , abaci 


ache 

ached 

ok 

ached 

blind 

blinded 

blent 

blinded 

carve 

carved 

car/\ her/ 

carved 

climb 

climbed 

dumb , clam 

climbed 

clothe 

clothed 

clad 

clothed 

crow 

delve 

dread 

/ crowed, 
\crcw / 
delved 
dreaded 

dal/, clol/ 

dead 

• 

crowed 

delved 

dreaded 

drown 

drowned 

clrcint 

drowned 

fare 

fill 

fold 

fret 

fared 

filled 

folded 

fretted 

/ore 

/ulle 

/aid 

/rat 

fared 

filled 

folded 

fretted 


E. E 

ben tied, 
blended, 
build/d . 
gilded. 
girded. 

i-land, i-lent. 
Tended, 
y-sond, i-sent. 
y-spend. 

i- wend, went, wended. 


roven . 


i -so teed. 

i - shewed , sh • wd. 


t•voice, 
st rawed, 
strewed, 
st rowed. 


waxed , i~wox. 


{ abided, abode, 
abid, abiden. 
oJ:c. 


y •blent, 
a -blind. 


r careen, corvcn , 

1 carve, x-corvcn. 

✓ elomben, clumben , 
| clai/ibcn, clotn. 

, y-clad, clad, 

\ c/a/, y-clcd. 


crown. 


dolven , doltc. 
a dead, dead, 
a-drent, 
a-drcinct. 
i-fa re. 
yfuld . 

/olden. 

i/rcUc , frcllciu 


VERB?. 



Pres. In. Past In. E. E. 


Perj. P'< f. 




fetch 

gnaw 

grave 

liang 

heat 

heave, 

(throw) 

heave 

(raise) 

help 

hew 

knit 

laugh 

li-l.t 

melt 

pitch 

leach 

seethe 

shape 

shear 

speed 

squeeze 

stretch 

sweat 

swell 

yield 


fetched 
gnawed 
graved 
r hanged,| 
\hung / 
heated 

| heaved 

heaved 

helped 

hewed 

knitted 

laughed 

lighted, lit 

incited 

pitched 

reached 

seethed 

shaped 

sheared 

speeded 

squeezed 

stretched 

sweated 

swelled 

yielded 


f ty fate 

fetched 


fill ill/, if/.ft. 

(jne 10 

gnawed 


tf.iotra, tjiunre. 

yi'ors, fjrnf 

gl tv. d, 

gi.iv-n 

/■artf r> //. 

honj , Ju'ifj 

hanged, 

hung 

( ii-Jinii'f >\ tt-h'ta'fy 
\ an-hona, •/. 

hetj lint 

heated 


/•/#//. 

hove , In ft 

li caved 


h tri ti y litier. 

hnfe , ho ft , h>f 

heaved 


h<f n t i-huft n , 

halp 9 hoip 

helped 


Imlpt a, hvlp ♦ 

hue 

lie Wed 


h• tra. 

knot, k'rt't 

knitted 


knit, kn t. 

toff y loutjhy loir 

laughed 


i-/ture 9 In lie. 


lighted, 

lit 

id iht. 

molly mall 

imdted 


hmltt Oy (•molten. 

pi'jhl 

pitched 


v-p.tjht. 

romjht 

lvarhed 


i-tonylil. 

sotly s< ih 

seethed 


.V.r-A i lly (•'O'l. 

ahup\ a hop 

shaped 


alutp,'ti t 

alio re, .shore 

sheared 


shunt. 

sped 

sp- d« d 


i- pt'd. 

sijimze 

S«[U«tZ»m 

1 

S'Jliul 11 # 

strait <jhl 

stn-t* h* 

.1 

str< •jldr. 

aim/, strof 

swea t • •• 1 


siren/- n o-Sirat. 

&iraf t sirol 

swelled, 

SWolli 

• 

II i-'irota. ,i. 

yaldc 9 yohlc 

yielded 


• r 

l ohU ity i-ijulde. 


To these may be added dove (dived), jl.t (lloated), fyt or y.Wj 
(glided), quokc (quaked), ynll (yelled), nhrnek (slin.-k.-I).* 


Irregulau and Defective 


Vr.ui:s. 


373. Words are called irregular which are inflected 
irregularly from one root. Words which are either des- 
litute of certain forms, or which supply tho deficiencies 
from another root, are called defective. 


In the following list the only tenses given arc the Present and Pas 
Indefinite. J he other tenses, where .hey exist, are funned regularly 

Mies r 0 Td EngSh! '' raCk0tS “ rC 1 •"« otto. Ii 
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BE. 

Indicative. 


Singular. 

1. (com), am. 

2. (cart), art. 

3. (is), is, cs. 


PRESENT INDEFINITE. 

Plural. 

(xyndon, synd), sintlcn, sunden, sind . 1 
(6. N. crum), 0. E. crcn, arcn, am, 
are, ere, cr, ar. 


The plural are is Scandinavian, and was first introduced by tho 
Danes into the northern dialects of England.* 

In A.-S. there is another form for this tense (be), which was frequently 
used with a future signification, and is common in Old^English. * 


Singular. 

1. (beo), be, bi, bco. 

2. (byat), hist, best, bccst. 

3. (byth), bith, belli, bes, be. 


Plural. 

(broth), broth, biuth, both, bulk, 
belli, bead, bid, boon, burn, beyn, 
ben, be. 


1. (wars), ices, was. 

2. (iccere), wast. 

3. (tews), ices, was 


2. (bco), bco, be. 


PAST INDEFINITE. 

(iccr.ron), iccron, iccorcn, weren, 
worn, wern, xccri, wore, were, 
uxr, tear. 

Imperative. 

I (broth), booth, byclh, bulk, both, bes, 
i bys, be. 

Subjunctive. 


PRESENT INDEFINITE. 

(bco), beo, bo, be. I (boon), ben, bo, bo. 

PAST INDEFINITE. 

(iccere), rea d, were. | (xcocron), iccron, iccrcn, weri, were. 

Infinitive. 

(boon), burn, ben, being, bco, bus, be. 

Gerund (to bconne), to been, to be. 


1 Not used after A. D. 1250 (Morris). . , irf . 

= See Trans. Phil. Soe. I860, p. 63, and Marsh, Ong. and Hist. 

common in Provincial English ; and even Pope says, “This is 
the state in which .Shakespeare's writings be at present. 
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Participles. 

Imperfect (bcondc), brand, being. 

Perfect, i-bco, i-bo, i-fa, been, Am, bin, be. 

Negative forms —nam (am not), nart (art not), nis (is not), ncs, nas 
(was not), ncrc (were not), nar (are not). 

375. HAVE. 

Indicative . —PRESENT INDEFINITE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. {liable), liable, have, haf. ( habbath ), habbeth, haveth , 

2. (hsrfsl), liabcst, barest, bast. haven, han, liav€, have. 

3. (hafth), havclh, hath, lias. 

PAST INDEFINITE. 

1. (ha/dc), ha (Isle, haved, had. hafdon, haveden , hadden, haddsf, 

2. (Arc/^/), hoddest, hadst. licddcn, heddt, lmd. 

8. (Aa/tfc), haslcU, hevede, had. 

Imperative. 

2. (7m/a), AaA, have, a. | (AaMaM), haveth, have* 

jSw6/uncfere. 

' TRESENT INDEFINITE. 

{hdbbc), habit, have. | ( habbon), havon, have. 

PAST INDEFINITE. 

(hafdc), haddst, had. | {hafdon), hadden, had. 

Infinitive. 

{habban ), habben, habbt, liable, haven, having, han, hart, have, 
haf, ha. 

Gerund ( to habbenne), to habben 9 to have. 

Participles. 

Imperfect ( heebbende ), havandc, having. 

Perfect (hafed), i-had, had. 

Negative forms— nabbS, navf, nave, naf (have not), nast (hast not) 
neth, noth (hath not), nabbetk (have not, plural ); nafdh, nevede, nadde 
ncdxtcn, nedde (had not), naddest (hadst not). f 

37C. The present tenses of the verbs shall, may, can, must, mun, 
oicc, own, wit, and dare are based on obsolete past tenses of the strong 
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conjugation, and have formed now j ast tenses on the model of weak 
verbs. The verb tcill did net belong to the class of preterite presents 
in A.-S.; its indie, pres, contained subjunctive forms. 


SHALL. 

Indicative. 

PRESENT INDEFINITE. 

Singular . 

1. (''oral), seal, sclial, schol, schul, shal, shall ; 5a//. 1 

2. (wall), schalt, schal, shalt; 5 a //. 1 

3. (wal), schal, slial , shall, schul, schol, s/mn, saL 1 

Plural . 

(sceolon, sculon ), scutcn, schulcn, scholcn, shoren, schuln, schullc, 
schul, schaly shal), schul let h 9 sholldh. 

PAST INDEFINITE. 

Singular. 

1. (sceohle), schol (IS, sch u hit y schold, schul l, should, sould, suld. 

2. (sccohlcsl)y scholdcsty schuhlrsty shuldcsty shouldst, shusty shod. 

3. ( sceoldc ), scliohUy schuldt, sliolde, shuhlcy schold, schuld, should, 

shuldCy soldo. 

Plural. 

(sccohlon), schol den, schul den , scholdd, schuldt , scohlc , schold, schuld, 
should, sol den, suldcu. 

377. Shall is rarely used as a simple auxiliary in A.-S. 2 Its earlier 
meaning was ‘to owe,* tlie origin of which is thus explained by 
Grimm— “shal, debeo, implies a form skila ; skila must have meant, 

‘ I kill or wound* ; s/yi/, ‘ I have killed or wounded, and I am there¬ 
fore liable to pay the werc-geld * ** ( Gcsch. dcr Dent. Spr., B. II. § 902). 
Compare the German schuld, which means both ‘guilt* and ‘debt. 
Its early meaning is seen occasionally in O. E.—“ For by the faitho 
I scW to God ** {Chaucer), i. c. ‘ I owe to God.’ “ Al that to Rome 
liolde servise** (Hob. Clone.), i. e. owed service. From this idea of 
what is due, what you ought to do, sprung the meaning of necessity , 
w hat you must do. 

1 sal, salt, sttId, sulden, are Northern forms. 

2 iC Perhaps the most important novelty in Layamon’s construction 
of the verb is the regular employment of shall and tall as technical 
auxiliaries.**—Marsh, Or. and II., p. 164. 
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'Whether lie wtihle nr lio no wtildo, 

lie toke him up an«l lurthc lie shuttle .— Huh. Jhinntf:. 

i. c. out he must or ira s* otntjh tl-.l lo go. lienee originated the idea of 
what is fated or inevitable in the future— 

But forsothc I can nat telle 

"\\ hethyr he shuttle to lleVeiio or Ilrllc.— Jh.h. Urunnc. 

i.c. whether it was his fate to go, \o. Wielif seems to employ it 
uniformly as a future auxiliary. 1 

liuees of the piimitive meaning of shall are still seen in the 
last Indefinite. ,Shonhl y when uo-d as an independent veib, means 
oiojht. < You should ho caieful 1 3 = 4 You ought to be careful/ 

3 ' 8 - WILL. 

Intl ientice. 


Singular. 

1. (willr),inlk, will, wi/,wol,intl. 

2. (trill), wilt, troll, wul\ 

3. (idle), u ik, tdl, will, not, mil. 


llir.SLM iNIMlFlNITE. 


Plural. 

(wilhiHA, ir.ilh f/,, vrlh'h, vol'hr, 
irill.ii, tr.,/f. II, Villi, will, IVtlld, 
vol/r\ will, vol, trill. 


1. (icol(U), wide, vohl, would. 

2. (woldcst), voidest, uni,lest, 

Wouldst, u it.sl. 

3. ( troldr ), vol k, in tide, vohl, 

until, would, id hi, icillcdc.’ 


PAST IMU FINITK. 


(irohhoi), iruht. il, iruhh'll, irouhl u, 
ll o/ilc, Wohl, Wit Id, Would, wild. 


Infinitive. 

(toillan), teillcn, willing, will. 

fart ici/de. 

Imperfect (tcillcndr), idllmid, willing 

•JtTT" r'"V ™" 7 m T? 1 "“*■ is «f MM. E. ,rcl 

- - ” =»M 

The notions of tl.o ,vill a,c K ,l r n„.l 
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DARE. 

Indicative . 


Singula r. 


PRESENT INDEFINITE. 


Plural . 


1. (drarr) 9 dare, rfar, tfcrc. 

2. (tfcarst), d a rest, tfarst, dcrst. 

3. (dcarr), dare, rfar. 


(durrow), dare, durrcn. 


TAST INDEFINITE. 


1. (dorstc) 9 durst, dor&fc. 

2. {dor. t. st), durst, dorslcst. 

3. (c/o/sV), durst, ilorstc. 


(dorston ), durst, dorslcn . 


Infinitive. 

w 


(dun-mi), dare, durrcn, durre, daren. 

Participle. 

IM I’EISFECT—daring. 

2 )«,c in the sense of ‘to challenge’ forms a past indefinite, dared. 


;S0. 


MAY. 
Indicative. 

rr.ESEST INDEFINITE. 


1. (man), may, mowe, muhe. 

2. (unit), vuojcst, mayst, may. 

3 . (uuv'j), may, muwc, niuhc,murjc. 


(magon), malicn, may. 
mowen, tnuhen. 


I*AST INDEFINITE. 


1. (mihtf), might*, might, mi fit, 

mought. 

2 . (mildest), mildest, mightcst, 

might.st, movghtcsl. 

3 . (mihO'), might*, might, mild, 

mought. 


(million), mcahlon, mcahtd, mighten, 
moug/den,might*?, mought/?, might, 
mought. 


381. 


MUST. 
Indicative. 

rr.ESENT INDEFINITE. 


1. (mot), mol, moot, mow. 

2. (mod), most, must. 

3 . (mot), mol, mod, mow, mi U. 


(moton), molcn, moolcn, mold, mooli, 
mot, moot, mowen, mold, mow. 
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PAST INDEFINITE. 

1 . ( 7 /? 0 .sk), mostt 9 most , must. (moston), mosfcn, mustcn, mostd, 

2 . (mostcst) 9 mask-sty most 9 must. mustd 9 most 9 must. 

3. \mostc)y mosUy most , must. 

The Present Indefinite of this verb appears to have been used 
indifferently for mau 9 might, and must. 


382. II UN. 

Mun is often found in Old and Provincial English with the meaning 
must. It originally signified 4 to consider.’ 44 In Old English mun 
often indicates mere futurity, like the Icelandic ‘mun’; and the 
peculiar sense now given to it—that of obligation—appears to have 
been its latest derivative meaning. The phrase 4 we mun go,' may have 
taken successively the meanings 1 we think of going,' 4 we shall go,* 
4 we must go.* ” 1 

A.-S. gcmunariy 0. N. mtni, 0. E. mon 9 moun , mow, mun. Fast Ind. 
munt. 

383. CAN ( 4 know,* 4 be able’). 

Indicative. 


PRESENT INDEFINITE. 


Singular. 

1 . (can), can, con. 

2 . (cujuic, anist), cunnc, canst, 

const 9 cost. 

3. (can), can, con . 


Plural . 

(cannon), conncn 9 connd\ connc , 


can. 


PAST INDEFINITE 

1 . {cuthe) 9 coulh<f 9 couth , coud 9 

could. 

2 . (cuihcst), coiUhcst , coudcst , 

couldst. 

3. (cutAc), eou/Al, coucU, couth , 

could. 


(ctt/Aon), couthcn , coudcn, coutluf, 
coudif, couth , cowrf, could. 


/ftt/Kraftr*. 

cuthcth. 

Infinitive . 

(cunnan), etinwen, conn^ cow, can. 
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Participle. 

Imperfect— cunning (now used as an adjective). 

Perfect (cuth), couth , court, curt , y-kud, couthcn, couthd, courts. 

In cow/ci the / has been inserted by late writer from a false idea that 
tlie word resembled would and should in its formation. In these latter 
l is radical. 

‘to study, to commit to memory,’ is a derivative of the same 
A.-S. verb cunnan, ‘to know, to be able/ 


334. 


DO. 


Indicative. 


PRESENT INDEFINITE. 


Singular. 

1 . (rfo), do. 

2 . (cfejf/), r/cj/, dost, dust. 

3. (</<://*), c/cf/i, does. 


Plural. 

(doth), doth, doon, don , do. 


PAST INDEFINITE. 

1 . (dyrtc), dale, dudd , did. (dydon),didA:n,dudcn,didd,diul(ft 

2 . ( rtydest ), rtulcst , dudest , didst. did, dWi. 

3. (dyde), did*/, dudd, dale, dude, 

dale, did. 

Imperative. 

2 . (<fo), do. | {doth), doth, do. 


Infinitive. 

{don), don, doort, (locn, doing, r/ouc, do. 


Participles. 

Imperfect — doand, doing. 

Perfect — (gedon), i-don, i-doon, i-docn, 
i-do, a do, don, done, 


The student should be careful to distinguish this verb from another 
of similar form, but different origin (A.-S. dugan), meaning ‘thrive,’ 
‘avail/ In the phrase 4 IIow do you do?* the first do is the verb 
given above employed as an auxiliary ; the second is the verb dugan, 
‘fare/ * prosper/ The same verb is seen in such expressions as ‘that 
will do* ; ‘ it did very well/ 


VERBS. 
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GO. 

Indicative. 


PRESENT INDEFINITE. 


Singular. 

1- (y«). g«, go. 

2. (gwst), <j xt, gost, goest. 

3. (giclh), gel ft, god ft, gut h, goes, 

gas. 


Plural. 

(gal it), got ft, goon, gon, go. 


PAST INDEFINITE. 


1. (•■ode), coil-, ye ode, yode, ycd( f , (ration), yeden, g tin, yediyear, 

V"t-\ getlf. g. tic. 

2. (cot/- .<t), ynlrsl, gedrst. 

3 . (toil), tui/e, yeoi/c, yodr, yctle, 

yule, guile, gale. 

A nothcr form. 

1 . (gnigdc, gentle, wattle), waul/, (gengtlon,wetitlo)i),irc>inen,tccnde, 

wan tie, ire,,!/, went. uenUu, wuitc, went. 

2. (gentlest, tcentb.d), weiitcst. 

3 . (genii-, u-ent/e), weitdi, tie tide, 

tend/, went. 

Imjfcrutive. 

2- (<7<i), go; (goth), goth, go ; icauletf •. 

Inf ni live. 

(a) (gan), gon, gone, going, go. 

(It) (u\,ulan), wenden, weuding, until/, weiul. 

Participles. 

I -MPERFECT—going, Winding. 

Perfect— (a) (gegangat, gegan, gait), i-gan, a-gan, a-gonc, a-go, i-gon, 

gan, gone, go (“ He is go."—C/,auccr). 

(b) (urauled), y-went, wad (“We be went."—llub. Ur.). 


38G. 


MAKE. 

Indicative 


FRESENT INDEFINITE. 

1 : M ™"w. malM - 

3. (nutcnllt), tna/eal/i, mafedh, 
mu fed h, makes, mas. 
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PAST INDEFINITE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. {macodc), makcde, made. (macodon), makcdcn, inakcd, 

2. (macodcsl), niadcst. made. 

3. ( macodc ), makcd, made. 

Imperative. 

2. ( maca), make. | ( maciaih), makclh, make. 

Infinitive. 

( macian ), makcn, making, make, make, mak. 

Gerund—( to macigcnnc), to makcn, to make. 

Participles. 

Imperfect—( macigcndc), makand, making. 

Perfect—( gcmacod), i-mukcd, i-made, makcd, made, mad. 

387. "WIT (know). 

Indicative. 

PRESENT INDEFINITE. 

1. (wal), xcat, not, wile, wclc. {witon, wile), wilen, wilt, wold, 

2. {toast), wost, wist, wust, wotest, witc, wotc, wctc, witcth. 

wotst. 

3. {wal), wat, wot, witcth, woteth. 

Imperative. 

2. {toitc), wile, wete, wit. | 2. {witalh), wiUcth . 

Infiniti ve. 

{wilan), wilen, wild, weten, weld, wile, wit. 

Gerund—( to witanne), to wilen, to wit. 

Participles. 

Imperfect— (wilandc), wytande, welyng, (un)-witting. 

Perfect— {wilen), wiltcn, welyn, i-wistc, i-wust, wistd, wist. 

Negative forms, not (wot not), nost (wost not), nuteth (woteth not), 
7 tislc (wiste not), nustc (wuste not). 

The old verb, wissc (A.-S. tcisian), ‘ show,’ « teach,’ is often confused 
with the verb witc. Present Indefinite, wissc; Imperative, wissc, wis; 
Infinitive, wissen, wissc ; Perfect Participle, y-wissc. “ One word which 
repeatedly occurs in Shakspere, containing the prefix gc, has been 
generally misunderstood by his editors. What they all, I believe, 
without exception, print I wis, or I wiss, ns if it were a verb with its 
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nominative, is undoubtedly one word, and that an adverb, signifying 
‘certainly, probably.’ It ought to be written ywis, or ywiss, corre¬ 
sponding, as it does, exactly to the Modern German gciciss.” 1 Compare 
the A.-S. gcwislice, certc. 


388. 


OWE, OUGHT. 
Indicative. 


PRESENT INDEFINITE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. (age), owe, oh. (agon),ogcn ohen, owen, ow^,owe. 

2. (age), owest, oicst. 

3. (a/i), oweth, owth, owes. 

TAST INDEFINITE. 


1. (ahte), aghl<f, oghte, ante, 

ought4, ought, ou\ 

2. (ablest), tujhUsl, oghtest, 

oughtest. 

3. (ahtc), aghtd, oghtc', oughtd, 


(ahlon), aghten, oughten, oughtc, 
ogt, ought. 


ought. 


The earlier meaning of oirc is * own,’ * possess.’ "Grimm considers 
aih as the preterite of cigan, ‘to labour’ or ‘make.’ The word, 
therefore, which originally meant, ‘ 1 have made or acquired by my 
own labour,’ assumed, like e»rr>jpai, the present sense of 4 1 possess,’ 
or ‘ have as my own.’ ” 2 This meaning of owe is common in E. E.—’ 

I am not worthy of the wealth I owe.—Shahspcre. 

If you hold os your own what belongs to another, you owe it in tho 
modern sense o£ the word. 

Ought is the regular Past Indefinite of owe— 

You ought him a thousand pounds.— Shahspcre. 

What you ought to do is what is due from you-wliat you should do. 
Y itli tins variation of meaning tho tense has become established in 

" hik anotllcr '«-> is -**•»«* 
vaSuons. aPPCarinR “ ^ iudc P cndcnt verb > ought has no inflectional 


1 Craik, Eng. of Shahs., p. 225. 

2 Sir E. Head, Shall and Will, p. 103, 
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OWN. 

This verb is now conjugated full}' as a weak verb, though the A.-S. 
form unnan, ‘ to grant, confess,’ was defective. 


389. 


WORTH (be, become). 


Singular. 

1. ( xrcorthe ), worlhc. 

2. (wyrst ), worst. 

3. ( ic'jrlh), worth, worthcs. 


Indicative. 

PRESENT INDEFINITE. 

Plural. 

(weorthath), uorlhctk. 


Imperative. 

( weorth ), u-orth. 

Infinitive. 

( wcorthan ), worlhcn, wortlnf, worth. 

Participle. 

Perfect —(<jc wonl.cn), i-wort he, u-orth. 

This verb, like the German werden, signified ‘to become.’ In E. E. 
it frequently means ‘shall be,’ and is sometimes used as an auxiliary 
of futurity— 

London ho is now icleped and worth evermo.— Rob. Glouc. 

i. c. ‘and shall be evermore.’ 

Soon, within a litcl while, 

Worth i-parceivcd our guile .—Seven Wise Masters. 

i.c. ‘will be perceived.’ The Present Indefinite Subjunctive is still 
occasionally used in modern poetry— 

Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day, 

That costs thy life, my gallant grey!— Scott. 

i c. ‘woe be to the chase.’ The word wert, which is often considered 
to bo the second person singular of were, is said to be a remnant of 
wort hen, used as a passive auxiliary. 1 


1 Marsh, Lectures, p. 317. 
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300. QUOTH. 

Found only in the first and third persons. Present Indefinite— 
quethe, quoth, quod. Past Indefinite— quoth, quod. Perfect Participle— 
i-qucthai, i-ciccde. 

Quote and bequeath, derivatives of this verb, are regular. 

391. THINK (seem). 

This must not be confounded with the regular verb think. In A.-S. 
there are two verbs— thcncan, think, and thincan, seem. The latter is 
found only in the third person. The pronoun usually found before it 
is in the Dative case, and the subject is the sentence that follows the 
verb. (§ 296.) 

Present Indefinite — (thincth), thuncth, (hunch, thinketh, thinks. 

Past Indefinite— {thuhte), thoghtd, thoght, thought. 

Perfect Participle — (gethuht), get huh t. 

“ It thinketh me ” ( Chaucer ); “ it thoght,■ them " (f/oiecr) ; “ mury and 

fair it thoght ynow ” {Hob. Clone.); i.c. it seemed merry nml fair 
enough. 

392 - LIST (please). 

This verb is also used only in the third person, with a construction 

similar to that of think (seem). Present Indefinite— list, lest, listeth 

I ^t Indefinite-/,^, listed. Rarely, it occurs as a personal verb -he 
listcth, ye listen. 

393. The present tendency of the English language is 

to convert strong verbs into weak. Hence many forms are 

found in old and provincial English which have disappeared 

from the current language of literature. Sometimes the 

strong and weak forms coexist, marking a period of transi- 

mn. No new verb, or verb of classical origin, ever takes 
the strong form. 

Derivation of Verbs, 
a. teutonic. 

B .'J Internal Changes. 

Chongc of Vowel. (Nouns) gold, gild . blood> blccd f<Kjd 

(Adjective) full, fill. 

A. few causative verbs are formed bv mutnti™ f 

corresponding intransitives. 1 ° m 

Q 
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blench (A.-S. bb'ncan) from blink (A.-S. blincan). 

drench (A.-S. d mi can) from drink (A.-S. drincan). 

fell (A.-S. fcllan) from fall (A.-S . fcallan). 

lay (A.-S. lectjan) from lie (A.-S. h’cr/an). 

raise (A.-S. rasan) from rise (A.-S. risan). 

set (A.-S. sc(fan) from sit (A.-S. sittan). 

wend (A.-S. wcndan) from wind (A.-S. icindan). 

Change of Consonant. (Nouns) house, house; wreath, wreathe ; thief, 

thieve. 

(Verbs) wink, wince; pink, pinch. 

Change of Vou cl and Consonant. (Nouns) bath, baf/ie ; grass, graze ; 

breath, breathe. 

(Verbs) drag, dredge ; wake, watch. 


395 . 2 . By u Suffix. 

. cn , -n, signifying ‘to make, or to cause.’ These suffixes had 
originally a reflexive or passive sense. (Compare Goth. 
full-j-an, ‘to make full,’ with full-n-un, ‘ to be filled.’) By 
a curious change the latter suffix (-»-) supplanted the former. 
From adjectives we have deaf-en, fatt-en, moist-en, sliort-en, 
and from nouns length-en, strength-en. In drow-n (A.-S. 
drunc-n-ian from A.-S. drunc-cn, past p. of drinc-an, to 
drink) and ow-n (A.-S. dg-n-ian from A.-S. dg-en, ‘ own, 
originally a past p. of dg-an, to possess) the participial origin 


cr, 



of -« is manifest. 

implying frequency; batt-er (from beat), mutt-er, flitt-er 
(from float), glimm-er (from gleam). When added to ndj's. 

it is causative, ling-er (from long), 
denoting repetition or intensity ; har-k (allied to A.-S. 
to hear), smir-k (A.-S. smcr-c-ian, to smile), wal-k (A.-S. 
wcal-c-ian, to roll about), stal-k (A.-S. stcaU-ian, to walk 


. I , .lc, implying frequency, especially in words formed by imitation 
of sound—cack-le, tink-le, rumb-lc, dragg-le, a frequentative 
of drag, dribb-le of drip, nibb-le of nip. 

. sc • bles-s, originally ‘ to consecrate by blood (A.-S. 

’ f rom A.-S. bldd, ‘blood’), clcan-sc (A.-S. clansian, to mak 

clean), cur-se (A.-S. cursian from cure, imprecation). 

390 . 3 . By a Prefix. 

a. (A.-S. a.) ; a shortened form of the old preposition ant; 1 a-rise, 


1 Professor Key oil ana, Trans. Phil. Soc. 1854. 
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a-wake, a-rouse. This proposition is seen again in e-lopr, 
‘run oft.' 

a- (A.S. a-); a-bide, a-bear, a-light, a-bet. 

at- (A.-S. ret-) ; an Early English prefix meaning ‘away,’ ‘against ’ ; 

at-fly, at-go, at-stand, at-hohl, at-fall. 
be- (A.-S. be-) ; be-como, be-gin, be-take. This prefix has been 
identified by Professor Key with the Gothic gc- and the Latin 
con- {Alphabet, pp. 181-2). It often adds intensity to tho 
meaning of the simplo verb. 

cn-, cm- I (A.-S. in-) ; cn-dear,en-thral,cn-grave,eni.body,cin-bower. 

,H- > nn-f in-graft, in-fold, in-lay, im-bed. 
for- (A.-S. for-) ; for-bid, for-give, for-sake, for-swoar, for-do. 
fore- (A.-S. fore-) ; fore-tell, fore-bode, fore-see, fore-warn. 
mi*. (A.-S. min-) ; niis-lay, inis-load, mis-take, mis-spend. 
of- (A.-S. of-)-, an E. E. prefix ; of-seek (seek out), of-send (send 
for), of-take (overtake). 

out- (A.-S. ut-) ; out-do, out-sail, out-strip, out-speed. 
occr- (A-S. over-) ; over-come, over-look, over-take, over-throw. 
to- (A.-S. to-); an E. E. prefix adding the meaning of ‘asunder, 
to pieces,* to the simple verb; to-break, to-hew, to-rend’ 
to-tcar ; Germ. zcr-. 

Her hondes she set on her hair, 

And her faint tresses all to-tare.—Horn, of Merlin. 

urn- umhi- (A.-S. ymb-, ‘around *) ; an E. E. prefix : umbi-stand 
(surround), uin-go (go-round), um-clip (embrace). 
un- (A.-S. ««-) ; another form of ant or unt = un-do, un-lock 

under- (A.-S. under-); a comparative fonn of the above prefixed 
to verbs ; under-go, under-take, under-stand. 
up- (A.-S. up-) - up-set, up-rear, up-brnid, up hold, 
trr- (Germ, rcr-); another form of for- : ver-def (cloven), ver-loro 

tciM-(A.-S. WM-); signifies ‘opposition, 1 ‘back,* ‘ against,* with¬ 
draw, witli-hold, with-stand. ’ 


397. 


B. CLASSICAL. 

\. By a Suffix. 

Romance. 

ate, 4, -fe, -ss -sc, are derived from the past part, or supine of 
Latin verbs ; complic-ate, anticip-ate ; trea-t (tractare from 
^ past part, of froAcr*); no-to W 

* o 2 
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profes-s (jyrofcssus, past part, of profitcri ); ra-se (Low Latin 
rasarc from rasum, supine of radcrc , to scrape). A very large 
number of verbs in -ate have no corresponding past part, in 
Latin ; expatri-nte, isol-ate, &c. Verbs in -Hate were originally 
frequentative or causal ; ag-itate, debil-itate, facil-itate. 

-wee, -ish (Lat. -csco, Fr. -is*, a part of the present part, suffix of 
verbs in -*>), originally inceptive in meaning; coal-esce, 
eflerv-csce ; clier-ish, flour-isli, nour-ish. 

-fy (Lat. -fcarc, Fr. -fer) ; mysti-fy, justi-fy. 

•ply (Lat. -plica rc, Fr. -plicr) ; multi-ply, re-ply. 

Greek. 


•ize; critic-izc, harmon-izc, theor-ize. 


398 . 


abs- abs-tain. 
ub- ab-jure. 

a- a-vert. 

cub ad-mire. 

ae- ac-cuse. 

of - af-firin. 

ag- aggrieve. 

ab al-lude. 

on- an-nul. 

ap- approve. 

or- nr-rive. 

as- ns-sumo. 

of- attend. 

a- a-scribe. 

am-, am-putate. 
antc-\ ante-date. 
anti- J anticipate. 
circum circum-vent 
con-teml. 
col-lect. 
com-mcnd. 
cor-rupt. 

. co-erce. 
contra- *1 contra-dict. 
cou ntcr -/counter-act. 



2. Jhj a Prefix. 

Latin. 

contro-y contro-vert. 
(tc-y de-part. 

(I is- 1 dis-join. 

cl if- >d if-fuse. 

di- I di-vide. 

cx- 1 ex-tort. 

if- Vef-face. 

c- J e-duce. 

in- 'j in-cite. 

cn- en-dure. 

im- im-]>rove. 

cm- ! em-ploy. 

ib I il-lude. 

ir- ’ ir-radiate. 

in- = not , in-jure. 

inter- "1 inter-rupt. 

enter- J enter-tain. 

intro-, intro-ducc. 

manu-\ manu-mit. 

main- / main-tain. 

oh- \ ob-tain. 

oc- f oc-cur. 

of- X of-fend. 

op- ) op-pose. 

oulr = ultra, outr-nge. 

Greek. 


jxir-y par-boil. 
per-, per-form. 
pro- j pro-mote. 
jHtr- I por-tend. 
pur- X pur-vey. 
pol- J pol-lute. 
)Hjst-y post-pone. 
pec-, pre-vent. 
red- *\ red-eem. 
rc- J re-duce. 
retro-, retro-grade. 
sc-y se-cede. 

sub-tract, 
suc-ceed. 
snf-fer. 
sug-gest. 
sup-pose, 
sus-pend. 
su-spoct. 
supcrA 9uper-vise. 
sur- f sur-mount. 
trans-'i trans-late. 
tea- > tra-duce. 
tres- J tres pass. 



cn- ; en-throno, en-sphere. 


. These prefixes ere explained § 183. Verbs formed directly from 
nouns ami adjectives arc omitted. 
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399. Many nouns in English aro converted into verbs 
without altering the form of the word— plant, at one, butter, 
nail, hammer, pin, thread, chain, fetter, Ac. 

Adjectives frequently become verbs without alteration— 
idle, better, dry, wet, smooth, double, Ac. 

Adverbs occasionally become verbs —further,forward, Ac. 

400. Verbs are sometimes formed from other verbs by 
dropping a part of the rout — ram, c ram ; rumple, c rumple ; 
rumble, y-'rumble; melt, s-mell; tumble, stumble; mash, 
smash; tccller, s-u:cher, Ac. Verbs are occasionally formed 
by a species of reduplication —shilly shally, jiddltfuddle, 
dinylc-danylc, tittle-tattle, Ac. 


Compound Vkiujs. 

401. (1) Xoun + noun ; ham-string, hand-cull'. 

(2) tfoun + verb ; back-bite, 1 row-beat, way-lay. 

(3) Adjective + noun ; black-ball, holy-stone, black- 

lead. 

(4) Adjective + verb; white-wash, ful-fil, rough- 

hew. 

(5) Adverb -f verb ; gain-say, fore-tell, cross-ques¬ 

tion. 

(6) Verb + adverb -, do-on (don), do-off (doff), do out 

(dout, O. E. and Pro vine.), do-up (dup, Pr.). 


ADVERBS. 

402. Adverbs are indeclinable words, employed to modify 
the meaning of adjectives, participles, verbs, nouns, pro- 
nouns, and other adverbs. 


(«) Adjective. 
{L'urkc). 


“This has rendered them universally proud” 
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(ft) Participle. “A greatly honoured friend and teacher ” (Trench). 

(c) Verb. “The dogs howled fearfully during the night” 

( lTatcrton). “The voice of the public was not long divided, 
and the preference was universally given to Pope’s perform¬ 
ance ” (Johnson). 

(d) Noun. “ I shall dismiss all attempts to please, while I study 

only instruction" (Goldsmith). 

(c) Pronoun. “Even you were not successful” (Id.). 

(f) Adverb. “ Why was the philosopher more easily satisfied 
than the mechanic?” (Macaulay). “Both his person and 
his party were exposed in their turns to the shafts of satire 
which, though neither so well pointed, nor perhaps so well 
aimed, undoubtedly drew blood.” 

403. Adverbs are, stiictly speaking, abbreviated or elliptical expres¬ 
sions ; e. g. sometimes = ‘at some time’; here - ‘at this (place)’; 
to-day — ‘on this day* (hodic), kc. 

Occasionally the governing preposition is retained, a s for-sooth, in¬ 
deed , per-chance, kc. 

Hence any phrase or combination of words indicating the time, 
manner, or locality of an action is virtually an adverb. 

It was written a thousand years before our Christian era. Do 
Quincey. 

In the evening , when we went away , the old water-hen came back to 
the nest.— Watcrton. 

The legions stood to their arms in well-ordered ranks and awful 
s Hence. — G ibbon. 

In a cowslip bell I lie.— Shakspcrc. 

It is usual, however, to limit the term adverb to derived and com- 
pound words. 

404. Adverbs are frequently classed in accordance with 
their meaning. 

(1) Time-, once, always, daily, before, to-morrow. 

(2) Place ; here, aloft, below, inside, around. 

(3) Degree ; much, very, greatly, almost, nearly. 

(4) Manner ; well, thus, truly, softly, so. 

(5) Cause ; therefore, wherefore, hence, why. 

405. Adverbs are formed from nouns, adjectives, px-o- 
nouns, and prepositions. 
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I. From oases of nouns and adjectives— 

(1) Genitive; needs (of necessity), lengthways, nowadays; else, 

unawares, always, once. 

(2) Dative; whilom, seldom ; the final syllable of piecemeal, com¬ 
bined with the dative plur. suflix -u>u, was frequently used 
in A.-S. to form adverbs. (Compare hcapwt lum, ‘by heaps/ 
dropmahim t ‘by drops.* 

(3) Accusative; home, back (A.-S. usually on b<rc) 9 north, south; 

somewhile, otherwise, meanwhile. 

Most of the English adverbs arc formed from adjectives and the 
suflix -///, a shortened form at like; surely, lovingdy. 

II. From pronouns (see § 2S8). 

III. From prepositions (often combined with nouns)— 

(1) a = A.-S. on ; a-slecp, a-blaze, n-drift. 

(2) br y by ; he-times, W-sideS, by and by. 

(3) crc ; cre-while. 

(4) for; for-sooth. 

(5) in ; with-in, in-deed. 

(6) ncath ; be-ncath, under-neath. 

(7) on ; on-ward. 

(8) over ; over-head, over-board. 

(9) through ; thoroughly. 

(10) to ; too, to-wnrd. 

( 11 ) under; under-hand, under-foot. 

(12) up; iip-per, up-wards. 

406. Adverbs derived from adjectives ending in ly do 
not add a second -ly ; the simple adjective is used as an 
adverb hourly, niyhtdy. In holily, from holy, the l is 
part of the root. 

When the adjective ends in -lie, a contraction takes 
place noble, nobly; sensible, sensibly. In the old Scotch 
poet Dunbar, wo find the form nobi 1-1 y. If the adjective 
ends in y , the y is written t when the suffix -ly is added— 
weary , tceari-ly. 

407. Adverbs formed from the Relative pronoun servo 

at the same time to connect propositions, and may be called 
Conjunctive Adverbs. 
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Wherever they marched, their route was marked with blood.— 
llohertson. 

Shall I be frighted, when a madman stares?— Shakspcrc. 

The world was all before them, where to choose 

Their place of rest, and Providence their guide.— Milton. 

408. Those derived from the Interrogative are frequently 
employed to ask a question, and may be termed Interroga¬ 
tive Adverbs. 

Mother, oh ! where is that radiant shore ?— Hcuians. 

When shall we three meet again 1 — Shakspcrc. 

Why dimly gleams the visionary sword ! — Pope. 

Mow could I name Love’s very name, 

Nor wake my harp to notes of flame ?— Scott. 

400. Some adverbs admit of degrees of comparison— 
soon, soon-er, soo)i-est ; others, from their nature, are incap¬ 
able of being compared— now , then, there, to-morrow. 

The rules already given for expressing the comparison of 
adjectives apply equally to adverbs. In A.-S. the adverbial 
suflixes are -or, -ost ; those for adjectives, er, -est. In 
Modern English this distinction is lost. 

Adverbs formed by the suffix -Ig, usually express the 
comparative and superlative by more and most ; but in the 
older writers they occasionally receive a suffix— “earthher 
happy ” ( Shakspere ). 

Destroyers riyhtlicr culled the plague of men.— Milton. 

Derivation of Adverbs. 

A. TEUTONIC. 

410. I- My a Suffix. 

-c (A.-S. -c) ; an O. E. suffix ; soft-4, bright V, swi/t-e. “c is the usual 
termination by which adverbs are formed from adjectives; as, 
wide, widely.” 1 It seems to be the suffix of the dative, that caso 


1 Itask, Ang.»Siue* Gram ., § 335. 
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be in;* employed to express t lie manner. Pec § 174. When the 
suffix is lost, these adverbs assume the appearance of adjectives— 
‘ the moon shines bright 9 ; 4 the stream runs/a*7/ 

-cr ; ev-er, ncv-er. It represents -rc in A.-S. wf-rc 9 nnf-rc , which 
is the fern. dat. or instrumental suffix. In ycst-cr-day y A.->. 


yeast-ran-da:g y the suffix is ace. masc. 

-cs \ unawar-es, somctim-es, besid-es. 

-sc I el-se, E. E. el-os, ell-cs, el-s (Lat. al-w-, abitcr). 

.-cc ( on-ce, hen-ce, tlien-ce, siii-ce (E. E. on-es, Iicnn-es, thenn-cs). 
-s / need-s, outward-?, E. E. cftsoon-s. 


These forms were probably identical in oiigin (A.-S. - cs) y and seem 
to have been old genitives. 


-liny ; this suffix is found in the words darkling, grorling (K. E.)— 
Oh, wilt thou darkling leave me ?— Shaksferc. 

So out went the candle, and we were left darkling. — Id. 


These forms in -l-ing arc derived from the gen. plur. (-unga) of A.-S. 
fein. nouns in -nng y later -iny. (Comp. A.-S. calbunga, call-inya, 
‘entirely/ E. E. hed-l-ing, ‘headforemost/ afterwards corrupted to 
head-long.) Hence dark-l-ing means ‘in the dark/ 

- ly (A.-S. -lice, E. E. -licltc). In the A.-S. -lic-c, the final c is the dative 
suffix— clcciidiC) ‘pure’; via n-lic-c, 4 purely/ ‘in a pine manlier.' 
In later English the case-ending is lost, and the adverb and the 
adjective assume the same form. 

-moil (E. E. -niclr, A.-S. -nialum, dat. plur. of nut7, time, meal) 
is now found only in jiiccc-mcal. (Comp, the A.-S. word */#/<•<•«•- 
jnarZ, ‘ here and there/ lit. piccc-mcal.) 

-uni ; a suffix of this form is seen in the two words whil-vm and srld-om 
(A.-S. hwil-um y dat. plur. of /<ir<7, while, time; A.-S. scld-nni, 
dat. plur. of scld y lit. 4 at rare times'). 

-(her (A.-S. -(her) ; hi-ther, tlii-ther, whi-ther, kc . See § 274. 

-ward ^(A.-S. wcard) \ liome-ward, heaven-ward, iu-ward. 

-u'anbj (A.-S. wcardcs , genit.); home-wards, heaven-wards, in-wards. 
•way, al-xcay (A.-S. cubic wcg y accus.); straight-way, no-way, mid¬ 
way. Al-xcay is more usual in the gen. form al-ways. 

-wise f(A.-S. -tcis.) This suffix is tlio A.-S. and E. E. wise, ‘manner/ 
-ways -j ‘ fashion/ = ‘ in this wise/ Other-wise means 4 in another 
(genit.) I way/ The Northern dialect has gate ; at-gate. 
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411. 2. By a Prefix. 

a- (A.-S. a-); an old preposition an or on, found prefixed to nouns 
and adjectives— ashore, a-board, a-loft. Compare the equivalent 
forms ‘ on shore,’ ‘ on board,’ E. E. ‘ on lyft ’ (in air). Adjectives— 
a-new, a-fresh, a-broad, a-far. The Northern dialect prefers on. 
al - (A.-S. al-) ; al-most, al-ways, al-one, al-so. 

be- (A.-S. and E. E. hi-) ; the preposition by; be-fore (E. E. bi-fore), 
be-sides (E. E. bi-sides). 

to- (A.-S. to-); the demonstrative ‘this’; to-day, to-morrow, to-night 
(§ 259). 

412. B. CLASSICAL. 
a -; a-part, a-pace, a-cross. 

per-; per-chance, per-force, per-adventure. Per-haps is a hybrid. 

413. Compound Adverbs. 

(1) Notin -f- noun ; side-ways, length-wise, guest-wise 

(iShakspere). 

(2) Noun -f adjective ; head-foremost, breast-high, knee- 

deep. 

(3) Adjective + noun ; mean-while, al-ways, mean-time. 

(4) Pronoun + noun ; to-night, some times, other¬ 

wise. 

(5) Pronoun -f preposition; here tofore, here after, 

tliere-upon. 

(6) Preposition + noun ; in-deed, out side, above-board. 

The adverbs derived from numerals have been specified and explained 
in §§ 237, 238 ; those derived from pronouns, in §§ 2G2, 274, 280. 

414. Some adverbs are merely elliptical expressions, or 
truncated propositions, as may-be, tnay-bap. Compare the 
Latin for si tan. 

415. Adverbs are occasionally formed by reduplication, 
as, pit-pat, zig-zag, &c., and sometimes by a species of 
alliteration— topsy-turvy, pell-mell, hclter-slelter, higgledy- 

Most of the prepositions are also used as adverbs. 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

416. Prepositions, being the modern equivalents of case- 
endings, are employed with nouns (o mark the relation in 
which these nouns stand to other words of the sentence. 
Thus in ‘ the song of the bird,’ the word of, showing that 
the song proceeds from the bird, is identical in meaning 
with the suffix s in 4 the bird's song ’ (£§ 15C, 157, 158). 

In Modern English, prepositions are used more frequently 
than in the ancient inflected languages, because the case- 
endings have, with few exceptions, disappeared. 

417. Hence prepositions arc found before nouns of every kind. 

(1) Simple noun. 

The Christmas bells from hill to hill 
Answer each other in (he mist. — Tennyson. 

(2) Numeral. Ami unto one her note is gay.— Id. 

(3) Pronoun. I sing to him that rests below.— Id. 

(4) In fin. in ing. Alid we trith singing cheered the way . — Id. 

(5) Infiu. with to. Could save the son of Thetis/rom to die. 

Sj tenser. 

(6) In fin. sentence. In [honouring God, and doing His work], put 

forth all thy strength.— Jcr. Taylor. 

(7) Sentence. They made ready the present against [Joseph came 

home at noon]. —English Bible. 

418. Prepositions usually stand before the nouns they 
govern, and hence their name. 

She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps, 

And lovers are round her sighing ; 

But coldly she turns/rom their gaze and weeps, 

For her heart in his grave is lying.— Moore. 

Occasionally they are found suffixed to them— hcre-unth, 
there by , where-in, therefore , wherefore. 

There be two things u-herc-of you must have special caution. 

Bacon. 
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419. Prepositions are frequently placed after verbs. 
These are, in reality, adverbs employed to form compound 
verbs. 

Tic up the knocker ; say I'm sick, I'm dead.— Pope. 

420. This suffixed preposition, or, more correctly, adverb, 

often makes an intransitive verb transitive— 

Full well they laughed, with counterfeited glee, 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had he.— CoUUmith. 


List of English Prepositions. 

421. All the prepositions contained in this list, with the 
exception of those marked P. (Provincial), have been taken 
from old or modern English writers. 

1. An (A.-S. oh), an O. E. word, meaning oh or in. “Children loveth 

French, and construeth and lerneth an Engliseh.”— Trcrisa. 
a (A.-S. a). In Modern English the inseparable form of an. In 
O. E. it was an independent word—“Women are all day a 
dressing."— Burton. 

2. At (A.-S. at, at) , 

att-en ; “atten ende” (Bob. Clone.) ; at-theu-eml = at-thc-eud. 

att-e ; “ atte last " (Id.) ; probably = at-the. 

et (I’.); Old Frisian ct. , 

a (0. F. o). “ A Bangorc ” (Bob. Clone.) — at Ban 0 or. 

3. Baft (A.-S. bafl-an, O. Fr. beft-a) 

a-baft (O. Fr. a-brft-a) , 

aft (A.-S. aft, O. Fr. eft). The initial b is dropped, 
aft-er (A.-S. aft er, O. Fr. nft-cr) 
eft-er (O. Fr. and L. Sc. cft-cr) 
f* Q V 

at-aft-er. “I trust to sec you alaftcr Easter” (MS. quoted by Hull). 

4. Bout (A.-S. but-an, around) 
about-cn (A.-S. a-but-an) 
a-bout-e 

a-bout 

5. 15ove (O. Fr. bov-a, A.-S. buj-an) 
a-bov-eu \ 


a-bou-en 

a-bou-n 

a-bo-ne 

a-bo-vc 

a-bo-U’c 

a-buf 

a-bc\v(F.) 


A.-S. a-buf-an. 
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ov-cn (A.-S. vf-un). The initial b is dropped, 
an-ov-en (A.-S. on-uj-un) 
ov-cr 
af-our 
aw-or 
o-er 

6 ('/). But ; without, except, 
but-... B 

but-a n. 


(A.-S. o/Vr, O. Fr. ov-cr) 


ut-en \ 
out-cn VA.-S. 
eout-en J 


•\ 
] 


bout-* 
bcout 

but-e (O. Fr. but-a) 
bote ^ 
butc 
but 
hot 
bout 
bo 

boh (P.) 

a-bawt (P.) 

(b) Out. 

out^eu)■ (A.-S. ut-au). The initial b of butan is dropped. 
ovVt 6 e} A - S - 

ont} A ' S * ut ‘ 

for-out-in (Gatcainc) = without, 
forth-out—“ Fly fort hunt my heart. ”— Chaucci'. 
through-out 
thorgh-out 
thorth-out 
with-out-en 
with-out-e 

with-out ; sometimes written in O. E. out-icith. 
from-out ; usually written separately— 


From out waste places comes a cry. — Tennyson* 

7. By (A.-S. bin , Mod. Fr. by) 

be (A.-S. be) 
bi (A.-S. bi) 
beo, O. E. 

for-by| = before. “ Forbi cverilk one” {Bob. Br.), i.e. ‘before 
for-bi J every one. 1 

8. Down (A.-S. dun, a slope) 
a-dun \ 

• n-doune f A.-S. a-dun. Compare the 0. French <1 monl and d val 
a-down f for ‘ upwards ’ and ‘ downwards.’ 
a-dawo ) 
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9. Ere (A.-S. ar, cr) = before. The adverb erst is the superlative, 
arel r\ t? 

ar ) O-* r - rtr * 

orel Would 1 hail met my dearest foe in Heaven, 
ar / Or ever I had seen that day.— Shakspcre . 

10. For (A.-S .for) = instead of, because of, kc. 

fore. Found only in compounds —the re-fore , wherefore , kc. 


11. Fore (A.-S. fore) = before, of place or time, 
for-n 1 0 r 

fer-ne / A ' " S ‘ f or ' an ’ 
n-for-en (O. Fr. a-for-en) 
a-for-n 


a-fore (0. F. afore) ; still seen in aforesaid. 

at-fore (A.-S. (ctfor-an) 

be-for-en (A.-S. befor-an) 

be-for-n 

bi-for-n 


be-for-e (A.-S. be-for-e) 
bi-for-e (O. Fr. bifar-a) 
be-fore 
bi-fore 

bi-vore (compare the German bc-vor) 
to-for-en (A.-S. tofor-an) 


to-for-n 


to-fore (O. Fr. tofar-a) ; still seen in hcrc-tofore. 


12. Forth (A.-S. forth )— 

Steal fort h thy fathers house.— Shakspcre. 


13. From. 

Irani (A.-S. fram) 

fra (A.-S. fra), Scotch, ‘Til and fra. 9 
fro ; seen in fro-icard, ‘ to and fro. 9 


14. Gain (P.), A.-S. on-gegcn y on-gen. 
gain-st 

o-gain 1 (A.-S. on-gean, on-gegen). Compare the Germ, ent-gegen. 
a-gain f 

a-gen ( (A.-S. a-gen) 
a-yen ; (0. Fr. a-ien) 
o-gel 
a-geV 
a-yej 
a-gain-is 
agen-es 
a-gain-s 
a-gen-s 
a-yen-e 
a-yan-ce 
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a-gains-t 1 
a-gen-st - 
a-yen-st I 
oven-agaiust 
ovcr-against 

15. An-ent = opposite, concerning; connected with on-gcan , against. 1 
an-ont 

a-yont (L. Sc.), ‘ayont the ingle/ 
an-ent-is 
an-empt-es 
nn-cn-s 
on-en-ce 
an-en-st 
o.n-cmp-st 
en-ant-y 
cn-unt-y 
for-enenst 


16. Hind (A.-S. hind-an) ; “wind hind waves” {Dunbar). Hitul 
is said to have originally meant * tail.’ 3 

a-liint (P.) 

bc-hind (A.-S. bc-hind-an ) 

bi-hynde 

be-hint (P.) 


17. In (A.-S. in). 

* *' ^ worm i the bud.”— Shakstxcrc. 

an (A.-S. an). See 1. 
a (A.-S. a). See 1. 

withT 0 " ) -‘‘ Storics “id o* gud mancro.”— Barbour. 
witli-inn-e (A.-S. \cUh-mn-an) 

with-in ; in E. E. oftou written in~xoith. 

18. Long (P.); A.-S. lang, along. 

ande-long (A.-S. and-lang, Gorman cnt-lanq) 

end-long—" Eiullong the lusty river."— Dunbar. 

enu-lang 

a-lang 

a-long 

a-lonk 

a-long-st 

^ ^ thinks «*» * is duo to 

* Id., v. behind. 

Wedgwood, Diet. Eng. Etym., v. along. 
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19. Mid (A.-S. mu?) = with. O. F. with, 0. N. meth. 

20. Mid (O. Fr. midd-a) 
mid-st 

a-midd-e (A.-S. a-midd-an) 

a mid 

a-mod 

a-midd-es (A.-S. mytd-cs, to-midd-cs) 

e-midd-cs 

a-niid-s 

a-inid-st 

in-mid (A.-S. on*midd*an); “ inmid the sea” (Ch.) ; on-mydde 
(I{. C. dc Lion). 

21. Mono (O. Fr. niong); root mog 9 meg, or mig, in mcng-cv, E. E. 

= ining-lc. 
mong-st 

a-mog (O. Fr. mog) 
a-mong 

a-mang (A.-S. a-mang) 

a-inang-is 

a-rnoug-es 

e-mang-es 

e-mong-cs 

a-mong-s 

a-mong-st 

bi-mong (A.-S. gc-mang) 

22. Neath (A.-S. neolh-an) 
a-neath (P.) 

be-neath (A.-S. bc-neoth) 
bi-neth (O. Fr. bi-neth-a) 
bi-neth-an (A.-S. bc-mth-an) 
bi-nither 
under-ncath 

23. Nioii (O. Fr. ni 3 nei, A.-S. nrah) 
nigh-cr 

nigh-est (A.-S. neh-st) 
next (A.-S. next) 
near (A.-S. near) 
near-er 
near-est 
a-nigh (P.) 
a-nighst (P.) 
a-near (P.) 
a-neast (P.) 

24. Of (A.-S. of) 

af. Compare ab and apo. 
o ; € Will-o-the wisp.’ 
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f• Tbo ^ 11 \\ i 111 ni separably, those words form a real 
compound—‘ He did it out of kindness.* 

25. Off. A later form of *>f y with another meaning. 

26. On (A.-S. on) 
an (A.-S. an) 

a (O. N. o) 
o 

oven-on — above 
anovt-n-an = above 
in-an = upon 
up-on 


27. Round. This is the A.-?. 
It was not employed as a 
its place, 
a-rouml 
a-roun (I*.) 


rami and road, * border,’or ‘ rim.’ 
preposition in A.-S.; ymbe supplied 


28. Since. 


(a) sith 
Slltll 

seth 


l(A.-S. sit/,). This 
J sith ’ (§ -237). 


sith-en (A.-S. silh-an) 
seth-e \ 
suth-d J 
sith-cn-ce\ 
sith-en-s / 


"oid meant 'time*; ‘a 
Compare the Germ, seif and 


(&) sin (O N. sinn ); possibly a contraction of silhai 
sm-cel 

sin-s / 


hundred 

zeit. 


29. Till (A.-S Id) ; probably a contraction of ' to while ’ = ‘ to tl,„ 
- tunc. Robert of Clone ster has ‘ to whille * = (ill |„ r t> 

til^ ® S,n,l>ly to -'*il and fra ’ = ‘ to and fro.*' U S 

oiV-Vu~ into— “ Intil nnc glen.”— Dunbar. 

ss r-r* ^* 7 a 1 wi -«■***■* 


30. To (A.-S. f„) 
ta (Mod. Fr. (a) 
tc (O. Fr. (c) 
to-ward 
to-ward-es 
to-ward-s 
for-to = until 
in-to 
un-to 


P 
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31. (n) Tween (A.-S. Iwegtn, two) 
a-tween 

be-tween (A.-S. bc^twvi-an) 

bi-tween 

bi-ten 

bc-twe 

( b) Twix r (O. Fr. twi.sk) = tweg-st. 
a-twix-e (O. Fr. a-twix-a) 
a-twixt 

be-twix-en 1 (A ictu-ux) 

be-twux-ea J- (A . S- U-tux) 

bi-tux-en J 

be-twix-e 

be-twix 

bi-twex 

be-twesh 

be-twixt-6 

be-twixt (A.-S. be-lwtjrt) 

32. Through (O. Fr. thruch ) 
thrugh 

thurh (A.-S. thurh) 

thui'ch 

t burgh 

thorgh 

tliurch 

thorth 

thurf 

thorousl.; ■ thoroughfare.’ " Thorough Hood, thorough ire 
Shakspcrc. 

i .. r v in Fr timb-e, A.-S. ynib-t) 

33. Umb-eS = about, E. E. (U. rr. ^ 

embe 

34. Under (A.-S. under) 
ondcr (O. Fr. ondcr) 

Hn-oSdeJ-^Thcr nis non bctcre anondcr suunc ."-G. K. Horn. 

35 . With (A.-S. with) 
wit 

The Moving are Compounds of Prepositions u,ul Nouns, or 

Adjectives. 

30. A-BOAUn (A.-S. ana O. Fr. a hor.l) = » I’ , “" k ’ thC d “ k ° f * 

37 . A-cTol' Fron, the Lat. crux through the French. 
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37 a-i.oft (A.-S. <1-1 nft) in the air— 

The rampant bear chained to a ragged staff 
This day I’ll wear aloft my huryonet. — Shakxperc. 

38. A-scant 1 = across. “There is a willow grows asront the brook/' 

— SLaksfcrc. 
a-scaunfc 

39. A-stkipk (O. Fr. a sf rub), connected with the root of sfraddlr, 

40. A-tii\vai:t (A.-S. on thiccorh) ; from thwart, 'cross/ E. E. over- 

twert, over-thorte, P. athirt. 

41. A-Torn “ = about, around (Ilalliwcll). It seems sometimes to 

mean 4 above/ “The horse atour the green did glide/’ 

Dunbar. “ Atour the flood,” “ Atour al thingc," “Atour 
measure. "—Du nbor. 


42. Be-low (A.-S. tab, low), not used as a Preposition iu A.-S. 

43. Pf.-sidk 

be-sid-en 

bc-sid-e (O. Fr. bi-sul-a) 

bc-side 

bi-side 

be-sid-es 

along-side 

in-sido 

out-side 

44 be-yinnl^ ^ A * S ' bc ' ( J conrl ) '< demonstrative pron. pond (§ 261). 

bj-yonde 

bi-yende 


422. The following words are used apparently as prepo¬ 
sitions :— r 

bat,ns . excepting regarding 

5°eS Ung r U|n ? nofuithsinding 

during pending ' L \ 

except respecting sauf, E.E.} 

All these, with the exception of notwithstanding, are 
of classical origin, and all but and despite are par- 

(§ C 4 P 84> ThGlr tlUe ChamCt01 ' is ex P la * u ed in the Syntax 


! See Mr ' Wedgwood, Diet. Eng. Etym 

the Lai ~ ***’ *• °* acros& " Slceat, Gloss. Index to Lane, gf 
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423. Many of tbe prepositions in the list given above 
have a suffix st. The true nature of this suffix has yet to 
be determined. It may possibly be superlative, intensify¬ 
ing the meaning of the simple word— a-Ttiul , ‘ in the middle 

of ; * a-mid-st, ‘ in the very middle of.’ 

424. Some of the English prepositions are employed 

occasionally as adverbs and conjunctions: e.y. 

Before their eyes the wizard lay.— Scott. (Prep, ante.) 

A likeness hardly seen before.— Tennyson. (Adv. aiUca.) 

Before the garrison had recovered from their surprise, the governor 
was master of the outworks.— Macauloy. (Conj. antcqueim.) 

The young student should be trained to distinguish these, 
as a knowledge of the distinction is essential, not only m 
translating into other languages, but in explaining tie 
structure of English sentences. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


425. Conjunctions are words used to connect propo- 
sitions— 

Cheerful he seemed, and gentleness he loved-Cmife 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved them pam .-OMmM. 

-^*«=?sSS3ES5 

propositions. 


i Thougli usually termed a conjunction, [ho 

iS ;V C 'tence * ««. {"£ 

and since. Compare the Latin antequam, poatquam. 
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426. Conjunctions sometimes couple independent propo¬ 
sitions, and arc then called co-ordinate. 

11 is wolds were few, ami special was his care 
In simplest terms his purpose to declare.— Cruhbr, 

A wise man’s circumstances may vary ami fluctuate like the floods 
about a rock ; but he persists immovably the same and his reputation 
unshaken. — Harrow. 


Sometimes they subjoin a dependent to a principal sen¬ 
tence, and are then called subordinate^ 

Ere the high lawns appealed 
Under the opening eyelids of the morn, 

We drove afield.— Milton. 

If Homer had not led the way, it was not in Virgil to have begun 
Heroic poetry.— Drydm. 


427. Dependent propositions are frequently subjoined by relative 
and interrogative pronouns, and by the adverbs derived from them. 
These words may then be vi.-w.-d ns true conjunctions, or subjunctive 
particles. They diller, however, from ordinary conjunctions in the 
fact that, while connecting propositions, they still retain their pro- 
nominal or adverbial diameter. See § -107. 


428. Conjunctions are frequently used in pairs, one 
being placed before each of the connected words or sen¬ 
tences— as-so ; loti, and ; eithcr-or ; neither nor ; uhelhcr-or ; 
or-or ; though yet, Arc. 


Though Hirnam wood be conic to Dunsinanc, 

1W will I try the last .—Shakspere. 

Neither history nor biography is able to move a step without infmo 
turns of this rule .—Dc Quincey. 

Tl, cs . words »ro often csll.,1 adverbs, but, ns they scrvc to 
sentences .they deserve lit. ,1, 0 rest the ..an., of conjunctions 
ri.rj bear, in fact, the same rclati.u to tin otl.cr cot, junctions tl.at 

[.136 “" tC "' ,a,t d,1CS native.-Prof. K.y, AtphLt. 


429. The demonstrative pronoun that i s often llscd jn 
apposition to a sentence forming the subject or object of a 
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verb, to fix the attention more strongly upon the collective 
idea contained in the sentence— 

Experience tells me that [my past enjoyments have brought no real 
felicity]. —Goldsmith. 

That [a human being cannot be justly held and used as property] is 
apparent from the very nature of property.— Channing. 

In such phrases it has now the force of a conjunction. 1 


INTERJECTIONS. 

430. Interjections are words expressing sudden or deep 
feeling, which have no grammatical connection with the 
sentences in which they occur. 

0 blest retirement, friend to life’s decline !— Goldsmith. 

Where, then, ah where shall Poverty reside ? Id. 

The Interjection has one important peculiarity, which not only 
vindicates its claim to be regarded as a constituent of language ut 
entitles it unequivocally to a high rank among the elements of dis¬ 
course. It is in itself expressive and significant, though indeed in a 
low decree, whereas, at least in uninflect -d languages like the hnglish, 
other words, detached from their grammatical connections,, arc mean- 
ingless and become intelligible only as members of a period. 

431. There are two classes of Interjections 

(1) Simple sounds elicited by some excitement of the mind-0, 

ah, fir, pshaw, pish, ugh. 

(2) Fragments of entire sentences consisting sometimes of two or 
( } mo^e words —Byrlakin ! OdslMins!tec .; and sometimes o 

sin-de words—(«) nouns, Peace! Silence! Marry! Lc. (6) 

verbs, 1lark! Hush! To! (c) adjectives. Strange! Shocking. 

Dreadful! (d) adver bs, Soft! Away! __ 

i For a detailed explanation of the true character of this word, seo 
Prof. Key’s article on conjunctions ( Alphabet, p. 133). 

3 Marsh, Lecture XIII. 
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DIMINUTIVES. 

432. Diminutives are words with the original meaning of 
the root modified by various suffixes signifying ‘ little as, 
hill-oclc, ‘ little hill ’; duck-liny , ‘ little duck ’ ; shall-ow, 
‘ little shoal ’ ; glimm-cr , ‘ little gleam *; black-ish, * rather 
black *; maid-en, • little maid,’ «fcc. 

They denote smallness, tenderness or affection, pity and 
contempt. Many words with a diminutival suffix have lost 
their diminutive meaning, and in many instances tho 
primitive word has become obsolete. 

The various diminutival suffixes have been given under 
the derivation of the different parts of speech. 


AUGMENTATIVES. 

433. Augmentatives are words formed by the addition of 
a suffix which strengthens the meaning of the simplo word, 
as dull; dull-ard, ‘a very dull person.' 

In Modern English the primitive word is often obsolete. 

434. Augmentatives are of two kinds—(i.) Teutonic- 

(ii.) Classical. * 

(i.) Teutonic : -art, -anl, -rd. This suffix appears to 
have been introduced by tho Franks, Vandals, and other 
German tribes, into the languages of France, Spain, and 
Italy, and hence is often found affixed to words of classical 
origin. It is used with various significations_ 

(a) Praise —Leon ard, liich-ard. 

(b) Blame dmnk-ard, coward, shigg-ard, bragg-art dast-ard 

(doze), dot-ard, nigg-ard. JJ «ri, aasi-ard 

(c) Male s cx-wiz-ard, mall-ard, hnn-ard (male linnet) 

(d) State or condition -bay-ard (a bay horse), Ward (a ™ hoK _x 

sland-ard , cust-ard, poll-ard. V ° y 
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(c) Intensity— poin-ard, tank-ard, gris-ard (very gray), liagg-ard. 

The words steicard, lizard, orchard, leopard are not 
augmentatives (stove-ward, lacerto-, ort-gard, leopardo-). 

435. (n.) Classical : -on, -one, -oon (Ital. -one) : galle on, 
poHr-on, or pollr-oon, iromb-one, balloon, cart-oon, pont oon, 
drag-oon, bulf-oon, barrac-oon, harjroon, bab oon, Ac. 

This suffix, on, is thought by some to have originally signified man, 
ami to have had no intensive force. Hence the Roman names Ciccr-on-, 
TubCr’—yyKa.t-on-, kc. 


PATRONYMICS. 

436. Patronymics are names formed by adding a suflix or 
prefix to the name of the father to indicate the son. 

As Englishmen bear names derived from various stocks, 
it may be useful to exhibit such of the forms employed in 
the Indo-European languages as are not unfrequently 
found among English surnames. 

437. One mode of expressing the patronymic was to 
employ the genitive case— 

(1) English— Richards, Wilkins, Foyers. 

(2) Greek —Ho Platon-os (the [son] of 1’lato). 

(3) Latin— Tull-ius (son of Tullns), Mar-cius (son of Marcus). 

In A.-S. the suffix -ing was employed for this purpose— Hroicn-ing, 
JIard-ing, Bnld-ing. 

In Greek the suffix -ida was also commonly used— Lconadas (Leon s 
son). 

438. A second mode was to suflix the word son, or its 
equivalent— 

(1) English— Dick-son, Johnson, Jlolinson. 

(2) Slavonic- ri/ch, ski; Petro-ritch, Pclrow-xki. 

(3) Spanish— cz ; Fcrnand-cz. 
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439. A third mode was to prefix a word moaning son — 

(1) Norman French— Fits- (filins) ; Fitz-oshorne, Filz-U’illia'.n 
Fitz-roy, FUz-hcrbcrt. 

(2) Irish Gaelic— 0-; O'Conner, O'Conncl, O'Mcl. 

(3) Scotch Gaelic— Mac-; Mac-Ivor, Mac-In tosh. 

(4) Welsh— aj>- ; ap-Eran (lievan), ap-IIoncl (Powel), ap-IIugh 
(Pugh), aj>-Richard (Pritchard), ap-Adam (IUdhatn), kc. 

(5) Hebrew— Bar; Bar-tholomcw, Bar-jonas. Em; Bn-jamin, 
Bcn-had<ul, Bcn-oni. 



PART III. 


SYNTAX. 

440. Syntax, derived from two Greek words signifying 
‘arranging together,’ is that part of grammar which de¬ 
scribes the arrangement of words in sentences. 

Propositions. 

441. The simple statement of a fact is called a jrropo- 
si lion. 

When a fact is affirmed, the statement is an affirmative 
proposition— 

Thou art n witch.— Shakspcrc. 

When a fact is denied, the statement is a negative pro¬ 
position— 

My hour is not yet come.— Id. 

442. In a proposition, that of which we speak is called 
the subject — 

Thou art a witch. 

What we say of the subject is the predicate — 

Thou art a witch. 

413. Writers on logic divide the proposition into three parts—(1) the 
subject —that respecting which the assertion is made ; (2) the copula— 
the verb be exprcsscdf'or implied in the statement; and (3) the pra tea 
—what is stated of the subject. 
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In grammatical analysis this division is liotli unnecessary and in¬ 
accurate. 

444. A sentence is one or moro propositions expressing a 
complete thought. 

A simple sentence states a single fact, as, 

I hear thee speak of the better land.— He mans. 

445. Sentences may be divided into two classes— Principal 
and Subordinate. (1) A Principal Sentence forms the main 
assertion and is complete in itself. (2) A Subordinate 
Sentence is not complete in itself, but is attached to the 
Principal Sentence to qualify or modify some word in it, or 
stands as subject, object, or in apposition to it. 

(Pri».) The curfew tolls the knell of parting day.— Gray. 

(Prin.) Who shall decide , when doctors disagree ?— Pope. 

(Sub.) Just as the Licig is bent the tree's inclined.— Pope. 

(Sub.) The man that blushes is not quite a brute.— Voting. 

(Sub.) Hut this informs me I shall never die. — Addison. 

446. Sentences are said to be—(1) Simple, when thoy 

consist of a single principal sentence; (2) Compound, when 

formed by the union of two or more principal sentences; 

(3) Complex, when formed of principal and subordinate 
sentences. 

(Simple) The paths of glory lead but to the grave.— Gray. 

( Comjiound ) Weave the warp, and weavo the woof.— Gray. 

(Complex) Who, as they sung, would take the prison'd soul 
And lap it in Elysium.— jlillon. 

Subordinate Sentences may be sub divided into three 
classes—Noun, Adjective, and Adverbial Sentences. These 
are so called because they are used like Nouns, Adjectives, 
and Adverbs respectively. 

(1) sVoun Sentences stand as the subject or object of 
somo verb, or are in apposition to some word. 
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(Subj.) Whatever is, is right.— rope. 

(Obj .) Some asked me, where the Ilubics grew. — IlcrricJc . 

(Appos.) And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou const not then be false to ant/ man. — Shaksperc . 

(2) Adjective Sentences qualify some noun or pronoun— 

A verse may find him, who a sermon flies. — Herbert. 

There stood a hill not far, whose grisly top 

Belched fire and rolling smoke. — Milton. 

Adjective sentences are generally introduced by a Relative Pronoun, 
or by one of the Relative Adverbs — when, where , whither, whence, why ; 
but these latter serve also to introduce Adverbial Sentences, when they 
refer to a verb and not to a noun or pronoun. 

(3) Adverbial Sentences modify a verb, adjective, or 
adverb. The following relations are expressed by adverbial 
sentences— 

(a) Place, as —I am where 1 would ever be. — Procter. 

(b) Time, as — Abide with me when night is nigh. — Keblc. 

(c) Cause, as — Cursed be I that I did so. — Shaksperc. 

(d) Condition , as —Jf he had loved lwr before, he now adored her. 

Irving. 

(e) Concession, as —Much as he loved his wealth, he loved his 

children better. — Cooper. 

(/) Consequence, as — He gazed so long 

That both his eyes were dazzled. — Tennyson. 

(g) Purpose, as —I came, that Marco might not come. — I. Hunt. 

(A) Manner , as—Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth.— Milton. 

447. Sentences which are of equal rank grammatically are 
said to be Co-ordinate. Thus one principal sentence may 
be co-ordinate with another principal sentence, and one 
subordinate sentence with another. 

They are generally joined by the copulative conjunctions 
_ and, but, or, yet, for, as well as, now, nevertheless, then; 
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or by pairs of conjunctions— both . . . and , cither . . . or, 
neither . . . wor, whether . . . or, or . . . or. 

Principal Co-ordinate %Sentences — 

God made the country and man made the town.— Cowjh'r. 

My hair is gray, but not with years ; 

Nor grew it white 

In a single night.— -Byron . 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing end them.— Shakspcrc. 

Subordinate Co-ordina'e Sentences — 

’Tis hard to know, if greater uant of kill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill. — Pope, 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 

That has been, and may be again .— ITordsworth. 

Co-ordinate Sentences are often placed together without 
any connecting word, as— 

Weep no more, lady, weep no more ; 

Thy sorrow is in vain.— Tcrey's Iicligues. 

2'hc Parts of a Sentence. 

448. The Subject may be — 

(1) A noun. The combat deepens.— Campbell. 

(2) A pronoun. Too late / stayed.— Spenser. 

(3) An adjective used substantively. The good die first. 

H r ordsw<>rth. 

(4) An infinitive mood. To be contents his natural desire. —Pope. 

(5) A subordinate sentence. That you have wronged me doth appear 

in this.— Shakspcrc. 

449. The Predicate may consist of a single finite verb, 
as-Day dawns; but verbs of being, becoming, Ac., and 
passive verbs of naming, making, appointing, Ac., require a 
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noun, adjective, or pronoun to complete their meaning, 
and hence are sometimes called verbs of incomplete pre¬ 
dication, as—He was made king. The sky became clear. 
It was you. 

Transitive verbs are also called verbs of incomplete 
predication, their meaning being completed by the object. 

450. The Object may take the same forms as the subject, 
as— 

(1) A noun. Each cursed his fate. 

(2) A pronoun. We have lost him. 

(3) An adjective used substantively. He slew the young and innocent. 

(4) An infinitive mood. Learn to do well. 

(5) A subordinate sentence. —Who can tell how hard it is to climb t 

But there are two other cases that require notice. First, 
when a noun (or pronoun) is followed by an infinitive 
mood, which completes the action of the predicate, and 
does not qualify the object, as—He had a coat made, i. e. 
to be made, and, He caused him to stumble. The noun (or 
pronoun) together with the infinitive here form the object. 
Secondly, when verbs of making are followed by a factitive 
object, as—They made Cromwell Protector, where the 
factitive object is best analyzed with the verb as part 
of the predicate. 

An object is said to be Indirect when it denotes the 
person to or for v;hom the action is done. He brought me 
a flower. I told them a tale. 

451. The Enlargement— The subject and object may have 
a word or phrase added to them to qualify them ; this is 
called the enlargement of the subject (or object). (It should 
be noticed, that the enlargement limits the signification of 
the word it qualifies.) The enlargement may have the 
following forms— 

(1) A noun in apposition. Hope, the charmer, lingered still behind. 

(2) An adjective. Honest labour bears a lovely face. 
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(3) A possessive ease. A beehive's hum shall soothe my ear. 

(4) A participle. Praise undeserved is scandal in disguise. 

Or participial phrase. The soldier, worn out with toil , laydown 

to rest. 

(5) A phrase* Jle wears the ro.se of youth upon him. 

(6) An infinitive mood. Leaves have their time to full. 

452. The Extension —The predicate may be modified by a 
word or phrase, which is usually called an extension. The 
extension may be— 

(1) An adverb or adverbial phrase. The sun shines brightly. 

(2) A prepositional phrase. Ikyond this food a frozen continent lies. 

(3) A noun. We went home. They arrived last urck. 

(4) A participle or participial phrase. He allowed himself no great 

leisure, being busily engaged with the supper. 

(5) An infinitive mood. Suns to light me rise. 

453. The Nominative Absolute —When a participle quali¬ 
fies a noun (or pronoun), which is not the subject or object 
of the sentence, the noun is said to be used absolutely, and 
its case is the Nominative Absolute, as— The enemy being 
defeated, the army retired into winter quarters; the rain 
ceasing, we went out. These phrases, which express the 
time, cause, or condition of the action, may be analyzed as 
extensions of the predicate. 
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EXAMPLES OK ANALYSIS. 

The Simple Sentence. 

1. Vice itself lost half its evil, by losing all its grossness. 

2. The trappings of a monarchy would set up an ordinary 

commonwealth. 

3 # A servant with this clause 

Makes drudgery divine. 

•1. No longer relieving the miserable, he sought only to enrich 


himself by their misery. 

5. From yonder ivy-mantled tower 

The moping owl does to the moon complain. 


Subject 

Predicate. 

Object. 

Enlargement 

Extension. 

i 

Vice 

lost 

its evil 

half (ohj.) 
itself (suhj.) 

by losing all its great¬ 
ness "(manner). 

2 

The 

trappings 

would 
set up 

common¬ 

wealth 

of a monarchy 

(sul.j.) 
an ordinary 
(ohj.) 


3 

A servant 

makes 

divine 

drudgery 

with this 
clause (ohj.) 


4 

He 

sought 

to enrich 
himself 

no longer 
relieving the 
miserable 
(suhj.) _ 

only (manner) by 

their misery (manner). 

5 

The owl 

does 

complain 


moping (suhj.) 

from yonder ivy- 
niantlcd tower (place) 
to the moon (place) 


Compound and Complex Sentences. 

Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and forts 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 

There were no need of arsenals and forts. 

All averred I had killed the bird, 

That made the breeze to blow. 

4 Tbe‘accusing spirit, which flew up to heaven's chancy with 
the oath, blushed as he gave it in. 


1 . 


2 . 
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451. The following grammatical terms are frequently 
employed in explaining the structure of sentences— Apposi¬ 
tion, Pleonasm, Ellipsis. _ .. 

455. Apposition. When one noun is used to explain 

another, it is attracted into the same case as the noun it 
explains, and is said to be in apposition to it— 

So work the honey bees. 

Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 

The art of order to a peopled kingdom. Shakspcre. 

The noun creatures is in the same case as bees. 

It is not necessary that the explanatory word or words 
should be of the same number as the noun they explain 

That best portion of a good man s life 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.— Wordsworth. 

456. An infinitive phrase, or a sentence, may bo in 

apposition to a noun 

O let us still the secret joy partake, 

To follow virtue e'en for virtue's sale!—Pope. 

• .. i,r>r face he read the divine beatitude, 
In the serene expression of her lace nc 

“ Blessed arc the pure in heart."— Lonrjfcl low. 

457. A noun with or without qualifying words may bo in 
apposition to a sentence— 

[By folly ye be not content with your estate], afancie to be plucked 
out of you .—Sir J. Chech:. 

458 When a sentence is in apposition to a noun, ic 
demonstrative that is placed before the sentence 

He had not .owned 0 .",,^ 

flourishes most » » ^ superstitioia ago1,-Cto.au*. 



